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TO oou 



PEEPACE 



Atdifleium aulem haju$ univeni itrvctiiTa tua, intelleelui Aumona conlem- 
planti, imtttr labj/ritUhi ett. — F. Bacon 

— ^ The followiDg Vesay was originally andertakeD mainly as a 

" contribution towarda the systematic theoretical development of 
J the standpoint which considers electricity, as well as matter, to 
" be constituted on an atomic basis. 

This is, as regards its general idea, no recent hypothesis. 
' Within ten yeais of the publication of the fundamental dis- 
- coveries of Volta, ia the year 1800, which first revealed the 
existence of permanent electric currents. Sir Humphry Davy 
_: had been led to maintain the proposition that "chemical and 
■^ electrical attractions were produced by the same causes, actiag 
in the one case on particles and in the other on masses*," as 
the outcome of the researches on electro-chemistry which are 
recorded in his earlier Bakerian Lectures : and a little later the 
foundation for a complete system of chemistry was sought by 
Berzelius in a distinction between electro-positive and electro- 
negative atoms. Although it would be of course wrong to read 
back our precise modem knowledge into the general views 
which a survey of the facts impressed on Davy's mind, — just as 
it would be erroneous to consider his more widely known views 
on the nature of heat aa an anticipation of modem exact 
thermal theory — yet his striking pronouncements show how 

* See Appendix D, infra, p. 817. 
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rapidly the times became ripe for the quaQtitative electro- 
chemical investigatioDs of his successor Faraday. Since 
Faraday's work on electrolysis the notioD of the atomic 
constitution of electrification, in its electro-chemical aspect, 
has never been entirely absent: it has been insisted on by 
Maxwell and more particularly by von Helmholtz : it was 
adapted, in the most natural manner, to the ideas of the 
Weberian electrodynamics, which treated of moving electric 
particles: but it is only recently that any efforts have been 
made towards the development of the Maxwellian aether-theory 
on that basis. 

The form under which the atomic electric theory is intro- 
duced in this Essay, originally presented itself— as it happened 
— in a quite different connexion, in the course of an inquiry 
into the competence of the aether devised by Mac CuUagh to 
serve for electrical purposes as well as optical ones. It was 
found, reasoning entirely &om abstract principles, that the only 
possible way of representing electrification, in an elastic aether, 
was as a system of discrete or isolated electric charges, consti- 
tuting singular points involving intrinsic strain in the structure 
of the medium. If the propagation of disturbances in the 
aether, with their ascertained optical properties, is to be 
explained dynamically at all, that is by the interaction of 
inertia and motion, the elastic reaction of this medium to 
displacement is almost restricted, as Mac Cullagh showed, to be 
effectively (even if not fundamentally*) a purely rotational 
one ; an essential confirmation of this rotational character ot 
its elasticity here presents itself in the fact that in a medium 

* It is not saperflnoae to repeat here that theobject of a gyrOBtatio model ot 
the rotational oetber U Dot to represeat its actual strncture, bat to help an to 
lealizs tiiat the soheme ot mathematical relatioUB vhich defines its activit; is a 
legitimate oonoeption. Matter may be and likely is a Btrnoture in the aether, 
bnt oertsinlj aether is not a stnioture made of matter. This introdaotioQ of a 
inpnueosual aethereal medium, wbioh ia not the same as matter, ma; of 
oonrse be desoribed aa leaving reaU^ behind ns : and so in faot may every 
resDlt of thought be described vhiah is more than a reoord or eompariaoo ol 
sensations. 
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thus coDStitated the structure of an atomic electric charge 
can be directly specified, so far at any rate as is required for 
a knowledge of its interaction with other electric charges at 
sensible distance, whereas the absence of any conception of 
what constitutes electrification bad previously been commonly 
regarded as the fundamental obstacle to the electrical develop- 
ment of aether-theory. The order of ideas thus indicated, 
when carried through up to its logical extent, involves the 
explanation of the atomic character of matter itself: matter 
must be constituted of isolated portions each of which is of 
necessity a permanent nucleus or singularity in and belonging 
to the aether, of some such type as is represented for example 
by a minute vortex ring in perfect fluid or a centre of permanent 
strain in a rotationally elastic medium. It is thus natural to 
infer that the ultimate atom of electricity is one aspect of the 
entity which constitutes the ultimate atom of matter, a con- 
clusion which (foreshadowed as above in set terms by Davy) is 
almost demonstrated by Faraday's electro-chemical law ex- 
pressing an exact numerical connexion between them. The 
question must of course remain open as to whether other forms 
of activity besides this electrical one can be recognized in the 
constitution of the atom of matter: as yet nothing seems to 
have been found in the ascertained types of general physical 
and chemical phenomena which demands a further amplification, 
BO that any advance in that direction would at present be 
premature if not gratuitous. For it is to be home iu mind 
that the proper aim of an atomic theory is not to attempt the 
impossible task of reducing once for all the whole complex of 
physical activity to rule, but is rather to improve and connect 
accepted methods of explanation of the various main regular 
types of interaction that have been brought to light in this 
field of knowledge. It is incumbent on us to recognize an 
aethereal substratum to matter, in so &r as this proves con- 
ducive to simplicity and logical consistency in our scheme of 
physical relations, and helpful towards the discovery of hitherto 
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TUl PREFACE 

unnoticed ones ; bat It would be a breach of Bcieotific method 
to complicate its properties by any hypothesis, as distinct from 
lof^ical development, beyond what is required for this purpose. 
It may therefore be held that, in so far as theories of the 
ultimate connexion of different physical agencies are allowed to 
be legitimate at all, they should develope along the lines of a 
purely electric aether until critics of such a simple scheme are 
able to point to a definite group of phenomena that require the 
assumption of a new set of properties and that moreover can be 
reduced to logical order thereby : a charge of incompleteness 
without indication of a better way, is not effective criticism in 
questions of this kind, because, owing to the imperfection of oar 
perceptions and the limited range of our intellectual operations, 
finality can never be attained. 

It appears to be not without value, as regards clearness and 
definiteness of view, that the conception of an elastic aethereal 
medium that had been originally evolved from consideration of 
purely optical phenomena, is capable of direct natural develop* 
nient so as to pass into line with the much wider and more 
recent electrodynamic theory which was constructed by Maxwell 
on the basis of purely electrical phenomena, — in fact largely as 
the dynamical representation and development of Faraday's 
idea of a varying electrotonic state in space, determined by the 
changing lines of force. 

In the following discussions some care has been taken to 
trace the connexion with the historical course of physical ideas. 
While there has been a steady gain in precision, the trend of 
fundamental physical speculation has always been much the 
same, and thus does not in its main features pass out of date : 
but owing to the rapid accumulation of new phenomena and 
the consequent necessity of formal treatises digesting the state 
of actual knowledge, there is less and less opportunity to 
become critically acquainted with the points of view of the 
original discoverers in physical science, and the general lines of 
thought in which the definite recorded advances are often only 
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incidents. The accumulation of experimental data, pointing 
more or less exactly to physical relations of which no sufficiently 
precise theoretical account has yet heeo forthcoming, is douht- 
lesfi largely responsible for the prevalent doctrine that theoretical 
development Lb of value only as an auxiliary to experiment, and 
cannot be trusted to effect anything constructive from its own 
resources except of the kind that can be tested by immediate 
experimental means. The mind will however not readily give 
up the attempt to apprehend the exact formal character of the 
lateot connexions betweeo different physical agencies : and the 
history of discovery may be held perhaps to supply the strongest 
reason for estimating effort towards clearness of thought as of 
not less importance in its own sphere than exploration of 
phenomena. Thus for example, the present view of the atomic 
character of electricity, which is at length coming within the 
scope of direct experiment, has been in evidence with gradually 
increasing precision ever since theoretical formulations were 
attempted on this subject: in fact if the considerations ex- 
plained below (§ 4p6) are valid, it is the only view that could 
logically be entertained without involving either a reconstruc- 
tion of the accepted batds of physical representation or else an 
admission of its partial or merely illustrative character. 

Some of the following chapters may be regarded as a 
re-statement in improved form of investigations already de- 
veloped in a series of memoirs, Phil. Trana. A 1894~-6-7. They 
cover only a part of the survey that was there attempted, being 
concerned mainly with the systematic construction of general 
electric theory on the basis of intriasic atomic charges. Judging 
from some criticisms which that method has attracted, it would 
appear that misconception has existed owing to difficulty in 
attaining the point of view, such as may possibly arise from the 
circumstance that the fuudamental concept of the electron did 
not there present itself at the bcgiDning of the discussion, hut 
was introduced subsequently io an appendix. In estimating 
the value of an undertaking of this kind, it should of course be 
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judged as a connected argument. Single departments of electric 
theory can be, and usually are, more coDciaely formulated when 
the nature of their connexion with other departments is not a 
question of immediate interest. Here the foundation is intended 
to be defioite and universal, thus precluding the adoption of an 
independent standpoint on each branch of the subject, to be 
developed as far as it will go, with the help if need be of 
empirical modification irrespective of the requirements of other 
branches : and the main question to be determined is not 
whether the presentation is entirely free from flaw, but whether 
and in what respects it is an advance sufficient to merit further 
attention with a view to its improvement. The time has fully 
arrived when, if theoretical physics is not to remain content 
with being merely a systematic record of phenomena, some 
definite idea of the connexion between aether and matter is 
essential to progress ; the discussions which follow are largely 
concerned with the development of the consequences of one 
such conception. It seems reasonable to hold that the utility 
of such a discussion will not be entirely removed should this 
conception turn out to be practically incomplete, or even 
incoherent : for it is concerned with a body of ideas relating to 
the ultimate activity of molecules which is on a different plane 
&om the indefinite notion of mutual forces to which dynamical 
molecular science has mostly been restricted. 

It is recognized of course that every attempt at improve- 
ment in scientific exposition must have a limited range, and 
that the chief critical interest will soon be transferred from 
what can be explained by any new formulation to what it has 
not shown itself competent to include. Yet it has turned out, 
to take a famous instance, to be no insuperable objection to 
Dalton's chemical development of the atomic theory, that he 
could form do idea as to how his atoms held each other in 
combination: although in fact Wollaston, and to some extent 
Davy, hesitated about accepting the atoms while holding to the 
laws of combination in definite and multiple proportions that 
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were Buggested by them, because the theory did not explain 
bow an atom is constituted. An instructive illustration of the 
practical divergence of view that can arise in this manner is 
afforded by the difference of opinion (cf. Appendix D infra) 
between Newton and Huygens regarding the scope of the law 
of gravitation. 

The general conception of a kinetic molecular structure for 
matter invites a recouetructioo of the theoretical basis of ordin- 
ary mechanics itself. The customary development of abstract 
dynamics rests on the foundation of forces acting between 
particles so as to satisfy Newton's three laws of motion. The 
only meaning that can hera be assigned to such a particle is an 
unchanging element of mass whose volume ia large enough to 
contain a vast assemblage of molecules. Even in the hands of 
Kirchhoff, who is considered to have in his treatment notably 
broadened the subject, the dynamics of finite bodies is derived 
through the principle of Least Action from the conception that 
they are constituted of particles acting on each other in this 
way ; thus in &ct adhering to Lagrange's original procedure 
developed in the year 1760. It seems not too much to say, in 
the light of molecular science, that such a constitution for a 
material body is purely imaginary, and even meaningless when 
applied to such subjects as stress and strain in elastic matter. 
The real foundation of general abstract mechanics is either the 
principle of Action in its general form, assumed as a descriptive 
analytical formulation of the course of phenomena, or else the 
|winciple of d'Alembert which is analytically equivalent to it. 
The latter is doubtless the simpler basis when we are dealing 
only with elements of mass in the ordinary sense; for it is 
merely the statement that the irregular or tincoordmated part 
of the internal motions and strains in a stable or permanently 
existing element of mass has nothing to do with the changes of 
configuration of that element considered as a whole ; and the 
preparation for its application consists in the process of picking 
out and specifying the coordinated parts so far as is needed for 
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the problem in hand. In electirodynaraic problems however the 
individual electrons in the element of volume come into con- 
sideration, at any rate as regards their mun division into 
positive and negative : and then the Action principle, as being 
the more universal, must almost of necessity be employed. If 
further we assume that the material molecule is wholly of 
aethereal constitution, this general dynamical principle of Action 
must itself be involved (ct Appendix B) aa a direct consequence 
of whatever scheme of properties is assigned to the free aether, 
irrespective of special hypothesis : so that, reasoning back from 
its truth, we may gain some general knowledge as to the nature 
of the interactions exerted by the ultimate material atonos 
across the aether. Its significance would then consist, not in 
any directly ultimate character such as it was originally sup- 
posed to possess, but in its being a derived analytical formulation 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover by itself the domain of 
mechanical science, as well as (in a minor degree) in its 
aptitude for analytical transformation to suit whatever aspect 
of the phenomena is under discussion, after the manner illus- 
trated for example by the analysis of Chapter vi infra. In 
the course of such an abstract development of the dynamics of 
mechanical systems from the Action principle, the idea of force 
would be introduced through the coefficients in the completed 
variation of the Action, to which it is necessary for purposes of 
physical discussions and comparisons to give a name, that name 
which is in fact suggested from our sensation of muscular effort. 
It is possible that these considerations are insisted on in various 
connexions to an extent that will be tedious* : but they are at 

* At one time it wm onitoniK; to appeal to absolDEe dTiiuiiiul prinoiplei 
relfttiDg to (oroe«, m the fixed UDchkDgtDg dfttom of physioKl loieDOB. Ths 
interest in (iiDdatueDtal dUoaiiJone regarding the mode of (ormnUtion of 
dyuMuioe has however revived in reoent jetn, mainlj thioagh the (vritings of 
Jamee Thomeon, and o( Herti and Boltzmann, aad of the aohool of pbrsioista 
which odvooatee reatriotiQn to a pnralj desoriptive eeienoe of energetios. The 
oonceptioD of the enbject that is proponnded here is different from the pointe of 
view of these writere ; while it aimf at defining the domMn {iDolnding all that 
of steady or verj slowlj Taiying states) within which the simpler principles of 
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any rate not more prominGQt than the cognate fundamental 
discussions on coDvergency and functionality have become in 
pure mathematical analysis. A field in which these two types 
of approximation towards ideal exact procedure have something 
in common is sketched in the analysis of Appendix A : it is 
now recognized that, in a strictly rigoreus presentation of the 
theory of gravitational and other agencies, it is necessary to 
inquire (at considerable length) how &r a potential is a function 
that can legitimately be differentiated at a point inside the 
attracting mass : it is here explained, among other things, that 
in a physical problem the potential about which these mathe- 
matical discussions arise is not the potential of the actual 
molecular distribution of matter but that of an ideal smoothed- 
out or continuous distribution, in &ct a mechanical* repre- 
nentatioD which is, only in certain definite respects, equivalent 
to it. Befinements of this kind are no doubt foreign to an 
empirical formulation of mathematical physics, where the aim 
is merely a concise expression of the facta of observation ; but 
it seems not unlikely that in the final theory of the transition 
from molecular to mechanical dynamics they will be of funda- 
mental import. 

The main general principle in this domain, which is con- 
sidered in acme aspects more at length in the memoirs above 
referred to, is that the mechanical and the molecular properties 
of a material system, which is not undergoing constitutive 
change, are independent of each other and not mutually in- 
volved : so that the mechanical interactions of a system can 
be developed independently of a knowledge of its molecular 
constitution. This principle may even be sufficiently deep- 
seated to have a bearing on the solution of the philosophical 
question of ultimate mechanical determinism. 

energctiaa can snpplj an sdeqaate oine to the conne of physical and obemical 

* Tbroaghont this Eia&y the term mechanical ia used in antitberis to mole- 
adar : mtchaniet is the dTnamies at matter in bulk, in oontiart with molecular 

dynsmics. 
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No apology is offered for what may poesibly be considered 
as the Don-mathematical character of a considerable portion of 
the book. The phyeical hypothesis has been kept intentionally 
in the foreground, and algebraic results have been where 
possible translated into their descriptive equivalents. This 
synthetic course, while more flexible, doubtless makes the ex- 
position more difficult to follow, and apparently less exact, than 
would be a mathematical development from a system of initial 
hypotheses, in which attention would be demanded for the 
analytical processes alone : but on the other hand it exposes 
the whole situation, and conduces to the direct detection and 
examination of discrepancies that might possibly otherwise 
remain latent : it is thus, notwithstanding the somewhat im- 
perfect focussing of the subject, more suitable for a theoretical 
procedure which is in the constructive stage. 

The Essay in its present form was completed at the end of 
the year 1898, except as regards the Appendices D, E, and F, 
and the articles and footnotes distinguished by a double asterisk 
or other mark. In the revision of the sheets before publication 
the writer has however had the good fortune to obtain the 
collaboration of his friend Prof. A. E. H. Love, of Oxford, 
whose acute and vigilant criticism has led to many improve- 
ments in the exposition as well as the correction of various 
mistakes, thereby adding very substantially to the value of the 
work. For similar most valuable services relating to the latter 
half of the book, and for the greater part of the list of corrigenda 
— as regards some of which special apology must be made — the 
writer is indebted to his friend Prof. W. M'^F. Orb, of the 
Royal College of Science. Dublin. Notwithstanding much 
increased confidence in the general validity of the argument, 
arising &om the expert assistance and criticism thus most 
kindly afforded, many serious defects doubtless remain. Various 
questions not ripe for final definite treatment, and matters on 
which opinions can differ, have been passed under consideration : 
for instance, the discussion on the molecular basis of mechanics 
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will have largely served its purpose if it draws attention to the 
point of view. In questions of this kind the most fruitful source 
of progress is perhaps the process of mutual approximation of 
different standpoints; any single attempt at effective adaptation 
of fundamental conceptions must involve detail that is only 
provisional, and leave points of difficulty unsolved or imperfectly 
analyzed, while in many cases it viU originate more problems 
than it settles. This latter feature of general theoretical physics 
cannot in fact be better illustrated than by the original found- 
ation of all such theories as given by Maxwell, which in its 
broad outlines was the culmination of the greatest advance in 
modem times : yet it presented itself with so many gaps in its 
formal development, and raised so many new questions for 
discussion, that finality with regard to the mode of formulation 
of the subject is possibly yet far off. 

Acknowledgment is due to the ofGcials of the University 
Press for the exact and obliging manner in which they have 
executed the printing and corrections. 

St John's College, Caubridoe 
Mot. 6, 1900 
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form Maiwell's circuital total current. Qenerolization of Stokee' 
theorem ol circuit and barrier integration, for a medium eontaining 
BingalaritieB. In ordiaar; electrodynamics, aether strain inconsiderable 
compared with electrio flux : eipreaaion of the kinetic energy ol the 
aether in terms of electric flux, viz. in terms of true floz of electrons 
and ■ apparent ' dm the equivalent ot ohange of aether- strain, involves 
the introduotion of the vector potential ot the electrio dai : the potential 
energy involves the aether strain alone. Application of Action principle 
to the energy as thus specified : introductloa of the additional condition 
that each electron ia a pole of the aether strain : variation performed ai 
regards a moving electron : interpretation of resolt as giving the electric 
force acting on the electrons and the aethereal force straining the 
aether: modification required in magnetized media to obtain the 
' mechanical ' part of the electric force which eioludea the pnrely local 
part: the mechanical force on an electric current. Electric currents ot 
aondnction, due to motions of ions, oonstitnted half by positive and 
half by negative ions. Currents producing material electrio polarization. 
Current arising Itom convection of charged bodies. Current arising 
from convection of a polarized dielectric, expressible primarily as a 
juotj-magnetization. Any magnetization identical meohaDlcally vith 
a distribution of current. Total mechanical force on the material 
medinm, as oonstitated by the force on the true current, that on the 
magnetism, that on the electric polarization and the true electric 
charge: the part of it arising from the convection of the medium. The 
vector potential of magnetism must be defined as that of the equivalent 
distribution of electrio fiotv: this equivalence extends to magnetic 
indnotion, not to magnetic force. 

Ohapter VII Review of THE BLECTBOorNAHic e<}uation8 

OP A XATBBIAL UEDICU 

Exact dynamical relations. Exact relations inherent in the oon- 
stitution of the medium. Couseqnences : the static electric force due 
to the actool distribution adds to the kinelically induced foroe. 
Approximate conatttutiTe relations of the material medium ; dielectric 
and magnetia coefficients: analysis of aeolotropio conduction, any 
rotational character must be due to extraneous vector influence. 
Elimination ot mathematical potentials : the circuital relations. Max- 
well's purely abstract schemei determinate for media at rest and 
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identical with the pr«MD( scheme : illmtration from theoiy of doable 
reRnotion. oompared with Helmbolts'i wider theory. The aether 
aaffioieDtl; defined bj its drnamioal equations. The trancition rrom 
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Chapter IX InFLUEKCB of BTBADY MOTION ON AN ELECTRO- 
STATIC MATERIAL SYSTEM 

EiisteDCe of an electric potential in every steady state. Equations 
for oaseofanitorm tianalation: characteristic equation of the potential, 
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altered: correlation with a stationary system. Null results of con- 
vection of magnets. Convection of a dielectric system. Uniform 
rotation of an electrostatic system: electric potential not conxtanC in 
conductor: solntion for a rotating dielectric; for a spherical con- 



Chapter X General problem of moving hattbb treated 

IN RELATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL MOLECULES . 161 

Analytical specification of an electron as a moving pole in tbe 
electric field ueoessitatiug a singularity in tbe magnetic field. The 
problem, formulated bo as to take cognizance of the electrons indi- 
vidually, is determinate in terms of the aether alone if matter is 
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oonititnted of eleotrons: ugamenta iu t&voui of its being m^nly so 
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ohargBs and eleotric forcsa are the same in both BTatema to the first 
order, bat not the aethereal displacements and magnetic foroea. 

Chapter XI Movnro material btbtkk: appeoximatios 

CARRIED TO THE SBOOND ORDER 

Electrodynamia equations, taking aoooont of indiTidusl eleotrons: 
referred to moving system : restored to standard form by change of 
aoale in space and time : reeolting correlation. Second-oider shrinkage 
In an aethereally constituted system arising frotu oonTeotion. Optical 
propagation in moring matter ; Earth's motion optically inoperative. 
Null effect on structure of a molecule. Null effect on conductivity of 
the medinm. Discussion of null effect to second order in Hichelson's 
interference eiperimenta. Are the linear equations of the aether exact? 
Inference as to stmoture from the deflniteness of atomic mseses : 
gravitation not involved vith the present subject. 



Chapter XII On optical rotations haonbtic and 

8TRUCTDBAL 

Magneto-optic energy term: deduction of relation between polar- 
ization and electric force: the magnetic influence purely rotational. 
EqoationE of propagation : ooefBcient of rotation. A bypothesis as to 
relation of rotation to density : not experimentally verified. Physical 
explanation of the rotation. Theory of magneto-opCio reflexion and 
the Eerr effect. Straetural rotation : the equations; its kinetio origin. 
Chiral relations of ions. Rotation produced by artificial twisted 
atmatme. See Appendix F. 

Chapter XIII Infldence of the earth's motion on 

BDTATIONAI. OPTICAL PHENOMENA 

Equation* Cor moving rotational medium; influence of convection 
on velooi^ of propagation : the convective effect simply enperpoaed. 
Terifioation of Mascart's null result as regards atrnotnral rotation; 
oonsiatent with the electron theory. Nnll result as regards inagnetlo 
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The aetbereal diainrbanoe propagated from a moving electron. The 
Beld ot a vibrating doablet; ot an electron describiag an orbit. The 
type of radiation emitted from a movinij electron: its intenait;: a 
nniformlr moving electron doe« not radiate. Isolated pnlaa cansed by 
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Conditiona for absenoe of radiation from a molecule; oonoentration ot 
itsenerg; 

Chapter XY Ok the nature of ordinary radiation, and 

ITS SYNTHESIS INTO REGDLAR WAVE.TBAINS . . 235 



B5ntgeii radiation, not of vibratory origin: its intensity pet mole. 
onle: absorption proportional to density. The Fourier analysis, hov 
far objective. Analysis of radiation by a series of simple damped 
receivers : response to a discontinaoni pnlie, to a damped wave-train : 
case of Hertzian radiation. Charscter ol radiation from gases : periods, 
effective phase, interference. Periodicity created or intensified by the 
analyzerj case of a grating; case of a prism, It6ntgen radiation iroald 
analyze into high periods. 

Appendix A On the pbinciples of the theory of mao- 

NBTIO AND ELECTRIC POLARITY : AND ON THE MECHANICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIVBBOENT INTEGRALS .... 
Definition of polarity: its relation to the Maiwellian electric dis- 
placement: polarization of dielectric matter. Distribution of polarity 
replaced by a distribnUoD ot density. Formal laws of induced polar- 
ization. Transition from the aggregate of molecular polar elements to 
the polarized mechanical mediom. The potential of mechanical theory 
defined: tite actual magnetic vector potential must be modified to a 
mechanical form. The integrals occorring in mechanical theory are 
defined by their principal values. The formula for electric force alvrays 
consists of an electrokinetio part added to the electrostatic force. 

Appendix B On the scope of hbcbahical explanation : 

AND ON THE IDEA OF FORCE 

General mechanioa based on principle of virtual vrork and principle 
ot d'Alembert. Generalized law ot mechanical reaction. Scope and 
pbyaioal reality of etatics: idea of foroe fundamental and prior to 
mechanical motions. The method of molecalar dynamics. Mechanics 
a growing science as regards its principles. General kinetics formulated 
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with r^cud to lelative motiong alone, in special casea: in other eaeca 
the Btagnant aether is the ultimate datum of referenoe. Kirchboff'a 
expoeitioa of the Lagiangian formulatian on the basis ol the Action 
prininple applied to ifatemi ot 'purticlee.' The LaenDgion Bcbeme 
impliee that the ejatem ia conaerrative as legards its energy, and 
iavolvM that it is coneervative («.g. reveraible, djnamieoll; permanent) 
in other respects. Hertz's objection that rolling mottoaa are not 
inolnded. Phjaioal eonoepta are abstract ideas cnltivated under the 
goidanee ot obeerration. If matter is aethereall; constituted, all 
djuamicB nltimatet; rests on that of the aether : meohanioal Action 
principle in this vay deduced. The approximate inclosion of actoal 
oonservative material systems under the ideal Action principle ioTolves 
observation and experiment. Thermodynamics a branch of statics : 
its aim ia the lormidation of the aTatlable energy, on irhioh alone 
mechanical effect depends. Physical explanation of lav of nnifoimitf 
of temperature: temperatnre not a dynamioal concept. Ueohanical 
analogies. Heohanios of pennaoent aystems is independent of mole- 
onlar dynamics: illnatrated by theory of osmotic preisare. Energy 
not an oltimale concept. Vital activity not raechanicat as regards its 
■timiilnB. ' 

Appendix C On elkctboltbis : and the holecvlab 

CHABACTBR OP BLECTBIC CONDUCTION .... 

Laws of Faraday and Koblransch : they require that electrolysis is _ 
aceompanied by convection of the electrolyte. Independent diSnsion 
oftheiona: their equations of transfer: relation ot their diflasion con- 
stants to their eleetric mobilities. Difluaivity oonnected with electric 
dala: electromotive forces ariaing from concentration. Ions not free 
in metallic conduction. Ultimate steady gradient of concentration 
established by electrolysis. Special case of no current. Hall effect in 
electrolytes. Influence of motion through the aether. Equations for 
mixed electrolytes: electromotive forces: simple cases. Convective 
material flow due to Ikodily charge, compared with electric osmosia. 
Thermoelectric influence : the moviog ions cairy their heat along with 
them : tlie thermoelectric gradient along an unequally heated conductor 
not a true voltaic eSect. 

Appendix D On the bi8T0BICAL development or atomic 

AND HADIANT THEOKY 

Fermat on Least Time or Action in optics. The aether-theory of 
Hnygens: on transmission by waves: on the nature ot the elasticity 
of solids, contrasted with that ot galea : ideas as to elasticity of the 
aether : kinetic theory of gasea, and of matter in general : matter freely 
penneable to aether: his limited aooeptauce of the law of gravitation. 
Oravitation uninfluenced by structnre. The aether-theory of Newton: 
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an aether esBeatikl ia h[B views: compelled bjr abseooe of eiplaiMtion 
of ahadowB to introdnce the eitraneone aid of InminiferoDB carpnecles: 
ironld weloome any oonetitative aether that vonid not distorb the 
motiona of the planets ; atoms neoessar; to phjiics. Toong's plea that 
the electric aethei maj also be the mediam of optical propagation. 
Davy 'a view that eleotrlo attraction ie ol the eaaance of the atom, and 
ia the canee of chemical affiDlty. GaasB on the neoeeailj of a mediam 
for the tranimifsioD of electric force between atoms. Eelvin'a view 
that atoma are Btmctares. Qraham'a view that an atom ia a vortex in 
the aether. FTeinel's viewe on the optical inflaence of motion of 
material bodies: the Earth's motion does not disturb the aether: his 
law of optical conveetioD dedaced from his hjpotheBis that the aether 
U denser in material media ; consequence that ordinary optioal pheno- 
mena are aninflaenoed by the Earth's motion. 

Appendix £ On kineuatic and mechanical modes of 

EEPBE8ENTATI0N OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE AETBEK . 323 

Hechanical models and il lustrations. Rotational elasticity; Kelvin's 
gyrostatic illnstration, its limitationa. Model of an electron in a 
rotational aether: its creation by a supemataial process; analogons 
oonatructions in elastic matter. MecbaDioal analysis of attractions 
between electrons ; involves dissection of the aether by strain-tnbea 
connecting complementary electrons ; illustration ^m the generalized 
form of Stokes' analytical theorem. The ultimate fonndation in 
physical theory is the Action principle. The electron effectively a 
point-charge; the details of its stmcture nnknown. All physical 
repreeentationa are at bottom comparative or illnstrative : the scheme 
of a rotational aether merely consolidates the various hypotheses into 
a single one. Static attraction transmitted, not propagated. A con- 
Btitative aether contrasted with an accidental one. 

The electron theory essential to the tonnalation of ordinaiy electro- 
dynamics as wall as for radiation. Neumann -Helmholtz electrodjnamic 
potential theory invalid ; experimental tests by FitzOcrald and Lodge. 
The expression for the electrokinetic potential of two electrons com- 
pared with Weber's formula: they lead to the same results in the 
electrodyDamics of ordinary eurreDts, 

Appendix F Magnetic influences on radiation as a 

CLUE to molecular CONSTITUTION .... 341 

The Zeeman effect: determined for a molecale in which the mobile 
electrons are all negative ; eame results apply when there are mobile 
positive ions relatively very massive. Nature of magnetic polarization 
ofamo1ecule,it does not involve orientation: the exceptional phenomena 
of the magnetic metals arise from cohesive aggregation of molecules. 
The polarizations of the Zeeman lines indicate the characters of the 
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vibnitioDS of the moleonlu sjBtem : the methods of dyDomiCB of par- 
tioles adequate to the pioblem: the BTstein referred to rotational 
ooordinateB; the condition tor ejrcular principal vibrationB. Ajij 
porelj coDBtitatiTS potential energy for the moleonle leads to the 
Zeemui phenomena, with the requiaite generality. Inference ae to 
effeetive isotropj of the molecnle. The Faradaj eCFect and Beaqnerel's 
law of dispereion dednced from the Zeetoan effect when the tieeiy 
mobile electrons are all n^ative ; or when the diapersion is controlled 
17 one absorption band, or by several baods for which the Zeeman 
mnstant is the same. Optical lotationB necessarily of dispersional 
type; and therefore not simply related to material Btntotare. Direct 
kinematic analysiB of optical rotations for crystalline media, by refer- 
ence to rotating frame: taw of rotation io different directions: the 
permanent types of vibration when rotation is BUperposed on double 
refraction: problem of refraction into a chiral mediom not deter- 
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COMRIGENDA 

Pa^ 11 line 30, tot n/2T read 2tii 
„ 12 ,. B, dtkte DO. ThereareviHcoiiatractionBwbiab generate beat in 

tbe fluid; thoDgli they do not afteot itu motioo, tbeyexbauEt 

tbe energy of tbe nioTiDg Bolide 
„ 32 „ 25, a/ter cases iiutrt of limited variation. Cf. p. 276 
„ 41 „ 17, ftr r'/ricoa'tf rwid c«/F>8in>S 
„ 43 „ S, for V Mad d' 
„ 44 at foot, for OA' read O'A; ddeteie'ialoMoviDgUnee: vneaA&nt 

equation an neit page, and change sign ot riflht baud in 

second and third equations 
„ G8 at root, for f^/c' nad cjK^, and Ua {Kn)^lc nad cUKn)* 
„ 90 in equation (i) deUle the fluiiOD dots: cf. footnote, p. 330 
„ 104 line 6 from foot, nad 7 (u-3)-^(ic-ft) 
„ 114 lines 9 anil 10, F, Q. R shoald be cjchcally interehanged 
„ ., line 12. multiply by J 
„ 121 „ 11, for K TMtd Ki 
„ 129 lines 20 — 29, tbe statement should be reverped: copper filings in a 

magnetic field alterDBtiuK as regards intensity but not 

direction nill set tbemselves along the field 
„ 134 line 4 from foot, tot c</n< i«ad n'/c> 
„ 13S ,. 4, for 4*^ raad 4rf.(n/p,)'i line 7, tar 2IKn Mad 2; lice 10, 

for only the purely aethereal part read tbe wbole of it; 

and line 14, after not inttrt all. In an nndamped wave- 

train the energy it all propagated, np to tbis approximation: 

tbe difference between gronp velocity and wave velocity 

involves the theory of dispersion 
„ 180 for last tvo lines raad only when £' or ^ is infinite or elM both of 

them vanish 
„ 146 last line, delele - 
„ 1S3 lines 8 and 12 from foot, for t raad <* 
„ 154 lines, tin(~'Qr«ad e'^Q: line 3 from foot, tor e~> raad t~i : and in 

last line multiply by 1^ 
„ 165 „ 9 from foot, tar 4t read 4tc7' 
„ 15S „ ISfromfoot, for Jt: + 2rMdf -2 
„ 167 „ 15, for tbe second fi read e 
„ 174 ,, 2, and 3 from foot, for v nad v 
„ 175 lines 1 and 3, for t raad 1' 
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XXVm CQRRIOENDA 

Page 179 line 3, for imt'e' read cat" 9' 
„ les footnote, tat B read C 

„ 190 line T, (or ^jt Mid ^f; and line 8, for aad i«ad tboagh ti< 
„ 19S „ 2 froiD foot, for c' read C 
„ 199 linea 10 and 11, for a, read a^ 
„ „ line 16, for + en, read -ta, 
„ 200 OD lines 3, 11 and 18, the multiplieis 

Bipa' reepeoiively, where ((', m', n 

the magnetic field 
„ 304 the mga of (a,, a„ n,) has been changed tn J IBS 
„ 306 line 9, for C read C, equal to C [ - ~-^\ ; and line 13, for C read 

8rO>C', and for )* read )'*. Cf. alw Appendix F, | S 
„ see footnote, r<n' 1684 read 1891 
„ 860 tor -ZAf,, -IJ^raad +1A„. +1A„ 
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AEIHEB AllD MATTER. 

ADDENDA AND CORBIGBNDA. 
p. 2 add to footnote X 

A tKatment of eleotTons as singiilaritiefl in th« aether has also been 
developed independentl]' bj' £. Wieohert 'Die Tbeorie der Elektiodj- 
namik uod die BdutRen'sche Entdeckung,' Sohiitten d. pbjs.-okoDoin. 
Qee. z. EOuigBberg, 1896, and more espeoiallj ' Gtundlagen dei Blektro- 
dynamik ' Leipzig (Teabner), 1B99. 
p. 60 for I S7 line 9 to end read 

AH _ (i^ _ _ ia 
dy dz~ d( ' 

wbere j:= jt'i' " jT- ^'"1 i^' Q' ^) '^ ^ electrio tone acting on the con- 



Aleo (/', ff-, fl') ^■Jj^-l (J', e. -R). aa the oonveolion cannot altei the valoe 
o[ K to the first order. These eqoatione are eqoiialent to the preceding. 

p. S6 line ai add to footnote 

More Btriotlj, if the eleotron vere moiiog with velooitj t> snoh that (u/o)' 
cannot be Delected, e mnBt be defined aa the Talne of j{l/+mg + nh}dS 
taken over an; gnrface eorronnding; it alone. 

p. VI line 29 add footnote 

The eanent then containa magnetic tenns : see § 78. 

p. 93 add to footnote 

The reanlt of not making 4> nnll, as in the text, wonld be mere); that the 
electric potential 4' {| 58) would be dimiuiihed b; the amount - d^jdt ; 
and the (verj' minute) diatribntioni of electrio charge arising from electto- 
kinetio causes vould thus remain ondetermined b; the theory. 

p. 94 add to footnote 

L is couatant only when the squares of qnantities like ilc can be neglected. 
Thus Mazvells law of pressure of radiation cannot be extended to 
theoretical discussion s involving radiators or reflectors moving with 
velocity comparable with that ot light. 

p. 102 for lines 1 — 7 from foot read 

During this transfer the moment of the doublet gradually changes, thus the 
circuit is not a parallelogram : moreover we mnst make a correction by 
SDperpoBiug on the complete circuit a creation of the doublet in its final 
position at the end of the transfer and an aonolment in its initial position 
at the beginning ot the transfer, in order to obtain the net eSeot of lla 
transfer and change, free from completion of the ends ot the circuit. 
Combining these creations and annalments for adjacent elementary 
circuits aU baveraed in the same element of time, we see that they oou- 
stitDte the polarization current already specified in | 62. 
[There will be snrtace terms ontstanding at sudden transitions, which are 
best evaluated independently by considering the limit of a gradual 



This analysis of the electric motions in the individual molecules is neoessary 
for the correct determination of the mechanical forcee acting on the system 
through its electrons (% 66). Bot in treating of the eleotrodynamic pro- 
pagation we must ultimately replace all magnetism by equivalent aggregate 
hnear electric fiui (p. 263) obtaining Sjdt {/', g', h'), where Sjdt stands for 
dldt+pdjdx + qdldy + rdjdt, as the total current of polarization, vrhioh 
thos represents the time-rate of separation per unit roltunt of the positive 
and negative electrons in the molecules.] 

p. 105 line 4 from foot for dE'/dl read ir^dE'jdt. 

p. 112 after g TO add a footnote 

The potentials, combined in a different manner, may in fact be expressed as 
directly propagated from the sonrces of the aethereal disturbauoe, nhioh 
are the stationary and moving electrons: see footnote to p. 227, added 
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RELATIONS OF AETHER TO MATTER 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The scheme of this essay may he summarized as follows. 

1. Id the first section a historical accouDt is given of the 
progress of experimental knowledge of the influence of the 
motion of matter through the aether on phenomena directly 
connected with that medium. For a long period this group of 
phenomena was purely optical ; the principal member of the 
group was the astronomical aherration of light, and the main 
interest of the others was centred in their use as tests of 
theories constructed to account for or explain aberration. The 
recent development of the connexion between the theories of 
electricity and optics has added to this domain the class of 
electro-optic and magneto-optic phenomena, and also various 
phenomena purely electric. The progress of theoty is here 
passed under review alongside of the progress of experimental 
knowledge, and some attempt is made to compare the strengths 
and relative bearings of the positions that have been from time 
to time taken up by successive investigators. In this review 
brevity and interconnexion have been chiefly aimed at, for the 
tiubject has been historically a rather tangled one owing to the 
number of writers who have treated it and the variety and 
isolation of their standpoints: it will be seen that the estimates 
here given of the relative merits of the various partial theories 
differ somewhat in character from those generally current. For 

I. I 
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2 BBLATIONB OF AETHER TO HATTER 

references to the earlier historical data Ketteler's treatise* has 
proved most useful : the principal writings among these, and 
all the later ones, have also been examined directly. 

To this review is appended a general account of wave and 
ray propagation in moving media, which though originally 
written independently, necessarily follows very much the same 
course as the one given in Lorentz'e memoir of 1887f. 

2. The second section developes the general theory of the 
relations between matter and aether, which is to form the basis 
of the treatment of moving material media. In it the electric 
and optical activity of the matter are assigned to the presence 
of electric charges associated with the material atoms; the 
complete scheme of electrodynamic and optical equations is 
then derived as a whole, on this basis, from the single founda- 
tion of the Principle of Least Action. The modiUcations which 
arise in the scheme owing to motion of the matter are on 
this hypothesis directly and definitely ascertainable, on the 
supposition that the motion of the matter does not affect the 
quiescent aether except through the motion of the atomic 
electric charges carried along with it. It appears that the law 
of the phenomenon of astronomical aberration is fully verified, 
as are also all the other first order effects — mostly of a null 
character — of the motion of material systems, which experiment 
has established. This portion of the subject has been already 
profoundly treated by LoreutzJ, by an analysis very different 
from the present one, but with ideas and results that are in the 
main in agreement with those here arrived at. In the treat- 
ment here given, the essential distinction between molecular 
theory and mechanical theory, and the principles involved in 
effecting the transition from the former to the latter, are 
carefully traced. 



* ' AstroDomiBohe UndalatioDB-Theorie, odei di« Lehre tod der Aberration 
des LiditeB,' von Dr E. Eetteler. Bonn, 1873. 

+ H. A. Lorentz, 'de rinflaenc« da moDvement de la Tern ma las pbeno- 
mines iDmitKaBOB.' Archive/ NferlandaUei m, pp. 108 — 176. 

t ' I>a Thtorie l^lectromaguetiqae de Maivell. et son applioation t,ax corps 
moDT&Dta,' Archivet Nierlandaitei mt, 1892: 'Versnch einer Thsorie der 
eleotriecben and optiseheu ErBcbeinoDgeu in bevegten KOrpem,' Leiden, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION S 

3. The third aectiou enters on more speculative ground. 
It devetopes the exact consequeoces, as regards the influence of 
convection through the aether, which flow from the hypothesis 
that the atom of matter is constituted of an orhital system 
of equal primary electric point-chaiges (or electrons) and of 
nothing else : or, what comes in certain respects to the same 
thing in a mode of statement that may possibly be preferred, it 
assumes that the mass of each sub-atom is proportional to the 
absolute number of electrons, positive and negative, that it 
carries, and that the eflective interatomic forces are entirely 
or mainly electric. From this basis a complete formal correla- 
tion is established between the molecular configurations of a 
material system at rest and the same system in uniform 
translatory motion, which holds good as &r as the square of 
the ratio of the velocity of the system to the velocity of radia- 
tion. This correspondence carries with it as a consequence the 
null result, up to the second order, of the very refined experi- 
ments of Michelson and Morley on the influence of the Earth's 
motion on optical interfereuce fringes. The correlation pre- 
supposes that the material atoms are independent systems that 
maintain their relative positions : thus in the simplest case, 
with which alone we are actually concerned, the material bodies 
are supposed to be solid, and the influence of the distantly 
wandering ions, if there are such, that convey electric currents, 
is left out of consideration as relatively negligible on account of 
the smallness of their number. In an appendix the mechanism 
of electrolytic conduction is scrutinized, primarily with a view 
to drawing conclusions by analogy as to the extent and 
character of the migrations of the ions in solid conductors : 
this discussion has however grown altogether out of proportion 
to its ccamexion with the present subject, and forms to some 
extent a connected theoretical account of electrolysis and the 
voltaic phenomena associated with it, such as the concentration 
of the electrolyte investigated by Hittorf, the electromotive 
forces of concentration investigated by von Helmholtz and 
Nemst, the electric osmosis of Quincke, and the nature of 
contact difierences of potential. 

4. It is generally held, chiefly on the ground of Lorentz's 
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aoalyaia, that the absence of any dependence between the 
optical rotatory power of quartz and the direction in which the 
light travels with regard to the Earth's motion, is in diBcrepancy 
with theoretical schemes like the present one which consider 
the Earth to move through the aether without carrying that 
medium along with it. In the fourth section this question is 
treated, with results however that prove to be in accord with 
the &cts. As there seems to exist a feeling, — put in evidence 
by Lorentz's conclusion above mentioned, which asserts a coa- 
vective influence on rotatory power although he had shown 
that there woe none such on ordinary optical phenomena — that 
these rotatory phenomena are intrinsically of a class by them- 
selves, a view which may derive strength from their relatively 
slight or residual character, a discussion of the general nature 
of the ^ructural and the mt^etic rotatory optical properties is 
given. An attempt to connect rotatory power with density 
fails, for reasons that are tentatively suggested. It is pointed 
out that the absence of any convective influence on the rotation 
affords some independent evidence, in addition to Michelson's 
result above stated, in favour of the effective validity of the 
view as to molecular constitution that is considered in the 
third section. 

5. The fifth section treats of the subject of the radiation of 
material systems, the difiiculties of which are not peculiar to 
any special theory of the connexion between aether and matter. 
The present theorj', which attributes radiation to the oscillatory 
motions of electrons in the molecule, must give some account 
of why it is that molecules radiate only when they are violently 
disturbed; and in particular, which concerns more closely our 
special subject, why it is that motion of bodies through the 
aether does not affect the amount or quality of their radiation, 
except after the merely kinematic manner of the Doppter effect. 
To carry out this purpose, an expression is found for the train 
of radiation and of general aethereal disturbance emanating 
from a single electron moving in any manner. 

As connected with the molecular theory, and in feet 
demanded by it, a discussion is also given of the principles on 
which optical resolving apparatus is able to decompose the 
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wholly tumultuous train of disturbance which constitutes 
ordinary white light into an orderly series of trains of simple 
bannonic waves. It is held (with Lord Bayleigh) that the 
train of impulses or vibrations which constitutes the BJintgen 
radiation would be similarly resolved into simple wave-trains of 
very high frequencies if we bad Bne enough apparatus to bring 
to bear upon it ; though the molecular structure of ordinary 
matter is probably too coarse to be sensibly effective for this 
purpose. Reasons are given for the view, opposed to what is 
now sometimes perhaps too generally stated, that counting the 
number of the succession of interference bands, that can be 
produced with the light from the whole of a sharp bright line 
in the spectrum of a g&a, enables us to form an estimate of the 
degree of regularity of the vibrations of the individual mole- 
cules which emit the radiation : a result which is of importance 
for both optical uid molecular theory. 
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SECTION I 
CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL SUBVEY 

6. The phenomeuon of the astronomical aberration of light 
was discovered by Bradley as the outcome of an effort, con- 
ducted with unusual care, to detect traces of annual paralkx 
in certain stars which passed near his zenith, and so were 
amenable to accurate measurement. His observations exhibited 
displacements in the position of each star, which had the 
expected period of a year; but instead of being towards the 
Sun they were towards a perpendicular direction, that of the 
E^arth's motion in its orbit, while they followed the same law of 
the sine of the inclination as parallax would do. After many 
attempts to coordinate his observations, the clue to the aber- 
rational method of representing them was suggested to Bradley, 
it is said, by casual observation of a flag floating at the mast- 
head of a ship ; when the ship changed its course, the flag flew 
in a diflferent direction. The analogy is rather more direct 
when it is the drift of the clouds that is the object of remark ; 
the apparent direction from which they come is difierent from 
the real direction when the observer is himself in motion 
relative to the air that carries them. So, the observer of the 
star being in motion along with the Earth, the apparent 
direction in which the light from the star appears to him to 
come may be expected to be different from its real direction ; 
thus leading to the usual elementary representation of the 
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aberration as a phenomenon of relative motion. This explana* 
tion is abeotutely valid if the light is something which travels 
in definite rays with finite speed, itself undisturbed by the 
motion of the Elarth : on a corpuscular theory it thus requires 
that the luminous corpuscles are not sensibly affected by the 
Earth's attraction : on the undulatory theory it involves either 
that the luminiferous aether is not disturbed at all by the 
Earth's motion through it, or else that some special adjustment 
of its motion holds good which gives the same result. The 
explanation of the phenomenon of the aberration of light thus 
immediately opens up the whole question of the disturbance of 
the aether by the motion through it of material bodies like the 
Earth, and also of the manner in which the reflexion and 
refraction of light in our observing instruments is affected by 
their motion along with the Earth. It is merely one particular 
result, — more prominent because a positive result — in the Held 
of the mutual influence of aether and moving matter. 

7. It occurred to Arago, reasoning on the lines of the cor- 
puscular explanation, that inasmuch as the velocity of light is 
different iu glass from what it is in vacuum, the aberration of 
its path arising from the Earth's motion would also be different 
in the glass, and therefore the optical deviation caused by a 
glass prism would vary according as the light traversed it in 
the direction of the Earth's motion or in the opposite direction. 
With the achromatic prism which he employed for testing this 
conclusion, he calculated that this difference might be as much 
as a minute of arc. The outcome of the experiments showed 
no difference at all. Arago worked with star light for which 
the Doppler effect due to relative motion would make a real 
difference, excessively minute however and beyond his obser- 
vational means : with light Irom a terrestrial source which (as 
Fresnel remarked) would do equally well for his test, the differ- 
ence would be absolutely null. The significance of this result, 
as against the then current explanation of aberration, on 
corpuscular ideas, was fully realized by Arago : and he com- 
municated the facts to Fresnel with a view to eliciting whether 
there was anything more satisfactory to be adduced on the basis 
of the wave theory, which he was then eng^ed in developing 
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with the support of Anigo's powerful advocacy. The pheno- 
menon to be accounted for waa that the motion of the 
Earth doea not affect the laws of reflexion and refractiou of 
light. In Fresnel's reply*, which is one of the fundamental 
documents on the present subject, he pointed out that a simple 
answer was possible, namely to assume that the surrounding 
aether is carried along completely by the Earth so that all 
relative phenomena would be the same as if the E^arth were at 
rest : but be went on to say that this view could not be enter- 
tained on account of the facts of astronomical aberration, of 
which be could form no intelligible conception except on the 
hypothesis that the aether remained absolutely stagnant as the 
Earth moved through it. On this latter hypothesis the velocity 
of light outside a transparent body must have the normal value : 
and it was an easy problem to find whether it was possible for 
any law of moditicatiou of the velocity of light inside the body, 
arising from its motion, to make the laws of refraction and 
reflexion relative to the moving body the same as for matter at 
rest, as Arago's experiment required. It appeared that there is 
such a law, the conditions being alt satisfied if the absolute 
velocity of light inside a transparent medium of index ft is 
increased by the fraction 1 — fir' of the velocity of the medium 
resolved in its direction. This snpposition, adopted on the 
above grounds by Fresnel, keeps the paths 6f the rays relative 
to the moving bodies unaltered, and at the same time satisfies 
the facts of aberration. The attempt made by Fresnel to provide 
for it a dynamical foundation suffers from the same kind of 
obscurity as did hie later dynamical theory of crystalline re- 
fraction: and though the subsequent views of Boussinesq and 
Sellmeier, on the part played by the matter in the mechanism 
of refraction and dispersion, allow a valid meaning to be read 
into Fresnel's explanations, yet they perhaps form no very 
essential part of his achievement in this field. Afterward Sir 
George Stokes showed in detail that Fresnel's hypothesis not 
only left the relative paths of rays unaltered, but the phenomena 
of interference as well, some of which had been urged against it 
by Babinet. 

• See Appendix D. 
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The result obtaioed by Anigo su^eated a ^ride field of 
experimenlal inquiry as to whether other optical pheDOmeua as 
well as refraction were independent of the direction of the 
Earth's motion through space. In most cases the experimental 
test is very precise and delicate ; for the apparatus exhibiting 
the optical effect has only to be installed in the most sensitive 
manner possible, and note taken as to whether the gradual 
change of absolute direction of the light passing through it, 
arising from the Earth's movement of rotation, causes any 
diurnal inequality in the results. The negative results of 
iheoty have gradually been extended, by special investigations, 
to other optical phenomena, such as dispersion and crj'stalline 
interference, as these were successively found by experiment to 
be uninfluenced by the Earth's motion in space. It will be 
seen that the modem or electric view of the aether supplies a 
succinct dynamical foundation for the whole matter. 

8. Long before Arago's time it had occurred to Boscovich, 
reasoning from Bradley's original point of view, that inasmuch 
as the velocity of light in water is different from what it is in 
air, the aberration produced by the Earth's motion in the 
apparent path of a ray travelling through water should be 
different from the normal astronomical amount : he suggested 
the use of a telescope with its tube filled with water to find out 
by star observations whether this is the case, in the expectation 
that the line of coUimation would be different, in order that the 
relative rays in the water should focus on the cross-wires, from 
what it would be if the interior of the tube contained only air. 
In recent times Sir Qeorge Airy has actually had such an 
instrument temporarily installed at the Greenwich Observatory : 
he has found that observations with it, continued over a con- 
siderable time, gave the ordinary value of the constant of 
aberration, the different aberration of the ray in water being 
thus compensated by a modification of the ordinary law of 
refraction on the passage of the light into that moving medium. 
This experiment had already been discussed by Fresnel in bis 
letter to Arago, with the remark that there is no occasion to 
complicate the result by aberration, as a terrestrial object might 
equally well be focussed on the cross-wires of the instrument 
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placed transverse to the direction of the Earth'a motion ; and 
that the observations might even be carried out by a microecope, 
reversible by hand, sighted on a bright point attached to its 
frame. It was pointed out by Fresnel that Wilson had shown 
that on the corpuscahu- theory no etfect waa to be expected : 
and he added a demonstration that the same was the case on 
his own view of the undulatory theory, thus predicting on a 
oonsenmia of all points of view a negative result. 

9. The theory was next taken up, from the uDdulatory 
standpoint, by Cauchy, who preferred the first of Fresnel's 
alternatives, that the Earth in its orbital motion pushes the 
aether in front of it so that the portions near the surface travel 
along with the Earth, as he was unwilling to admit that the 
heavenly bodies could move through the aether without dis- 
turbing it at all. He pointed out that astronomical aberration 
was then to be explained, not probably by any effect of changed 
aethereal elasticity or inertia, but merely by a kinematic slewing 
round of the advancing wave-fronts {or rather absence thereof) 
owing to the translatory motion of the medium in which the 
waves are propagated. The disturbance of the aether itself 
owing to the motion of the Earth he was prepared to regard as 
the source of the electric and cognate phenomena associated 
with that body. This mere preference of Cauchy's did nothing 
towards removing Fresnel's difficulty as to how such a motion 
of the aether is to be imagined as exactly adjusted so as to 
involve the correct amount of aberration in accordance with 
Bradley's law : but the view subsequently became a real theory 
in the hands of Sir George Stokes. That physicist had just 
had cause, in his hydrodynamtc researches, to analyze the 
differential change of form, arising from the state of motion in 
a fluid medium around any given point, into pure strain made 
up of three superposed elongations, combined with pure rota- 
tion: and it became clear that if the Utter component is 
absent in the aether, so that the motion of the aether is differ- 
entially irrotational, the advancing wave-fronts will not be 
slewed round at all, and therefore the waves will travel through 
space in straight lines as if the aether were at rest. When 
these rectilinear waves get into the region of aether imme- 
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diately around the observer, which is carried on with him, they 
will be affected relative to him with the full aberrational change 
of direction arising irom his motion, just as a moving corpuscle 
would be. Now the irrotationai quality of aethereal motion 
thus pointed to, is, by Lagrange's fundamental hjdrodynamical 
theorem, the characteristic of the motion of frictionless fluid 
vbich has been originally at rest : thus the material for a 
physical theory lies at hand. The aether is, as regards slow 
motions in bulk, simply assumed to have the properties of 
frictionless continuous fluid substance, while for the excessively 
rapid small vibrations of light it has solid elastic quality. The 
question remained how far these two sets of qualities can 
coexist in the same medium: an affirmative answer was de- 
fended, or rather illustrated, by an objective appeal to the 
actual properties of a substance such as pitch, which flows like 
water if sufficient time is allowed, while at the same time it 
can be moulded into an efficient tuning-fork for email vibrations 
as frequent as those of sound. There appears to be good 
ground for demurring against the mutual consistency of the 
properties imputed to a simple, permanent, and flawless medium 
like the aether being settled by an appeal to the approximate 
behaviour of a highly complex and viscous body like pitch : the 
principle that is involved can however be expressed in a purely 
abstract manner. If any term in the analytical dynamical 
equations of the aether is made up of two parts, so as to be of 
type such as au + bd'ujdp whore u represents displacement, 
then when b is very small compared with a the first part av 
will practically represent the term for slow motions, while on 
the other hand for simple vibratory motion of excessively high 
frequency fl, d*u/dP being then equal to (n/2ir)*tt, the second 
term is the all-important one. The objection to this kind of 
explanation, which substitutes a very close approximation for 
the exact term, is that we have actually to provide in the 
aether for a transparency which is adequate to convey the 
light of the most distant stars, which points rather to exact 
abstract mathematical relations than to complex and approxi- 
mate physical laws of elasticity. 

10. At the same time Sir Qeoi^e Stokes expressed his 
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belief that it would not do to actually take the aether to be an 
ordinary fluid, on the ground that this ideal motion of irrota- 
tional quality would then be unstable. In a subsequent note 
{PhiL Mag. 1848) he advanced as proof of thia instability the 
fact that the mathematical solution for the steady motion of a 
sphere through a viscous fluid, which he had just obtained, is 
the same however slight may be the degree of viscidity of the 
fluid. Now an irrotational motion calls out no viscous reaction 
throughout the m^s, and therefore satisfies the conditions 
of viscous as well as of perfect flow : but there is one circum- 
stance which destroys its claim to be a solution in the former 
case, namely the presence of slip at the surfaces of the solids. 
If the surfaces of the solids were ideally frictionless this would 
not matter : but if when the irrotational flow has there been 
fully established, the actual frictional character of the surface 
were restored, laminar rotational motion would spread out from 
each surface in the same manner as heat would spread out by 
difl'usive conduction from a hot body, until a new state of steady 

^motion would supervene. The solution of Stokes shows (as is 

also clear from general principles) that however small the 
viscosity, this new steady state is wholly ditferent from the 
ideal irrotational steady state belonging to mathematical 
absence of viscosity and friction t and it might appear to 
follow that this state is, not precisely an unstable one, but 
rather one which could not exist at all in the fluid. The 
term unstable is however appropriate because, if the solids 
arc impulsively started into their steady state of motion, the 
initial state of motion of the fluid will (assuming that there 
is no such thing as impulsive friction*) be the irrotational 
one, which will gradually/ be transformed by diffusion of vortex 
motion from the surfaces at a rate which is the slower the 
less the viscosity of the fluid. This conclusion follows as 
a special case of Lord Kelvin's general dynamical principle 
that when a material system is impulsively set into motion 
by imposing given velocities at the requisite number of 

* The direct proof ft'om the bjdrodfnamieol eqnationa ii not howevar 
limited in this Vky, if the law of impnlaive viscoaity ma; be Hiomed to be 
linear. 
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poiDta or surfaces, (namely in this case given component of 
velocity normal to the boundaries) the state of motion instan- 
taneously assumed by it is that one for which the kinetic 
energy is least, which is easily shown to be the irrotational one 
in the case of a liquid. 

As Sir George Stokes was not disposed to admit that the 
aether could pass freely through the interstices of material 
bodies in the manner required by Fresnel's views, and as any 
other theory of its motion which could be consistent with the 
fact of astroaomical aberration required irrotational flow, an 
explanation of the limitation to that flow had, he considered, 
to be found. He pointed out that the existence of tangential 
stress depending not alone (like viscosity) on relative velocities, 
but also (like elastic stresses) on relative displacements, would 
make the flow irrotational ; for any deviation from irrotational 
quality would now be propagated away not by diffusion but by 
waves of transverse displacement, and the coefficient of the 
elastic part of the force, and consequently the velocity of this 
propagation, may be assumed so great that the slightest 
beginning of rotational motion is immediately shed off and 
dispersed. This chain of argument, that motion of bodies 
disturbs the aether, that aberration requires the disturbance 
to be differentially iri-otatioual, that this can only be explained 
by the dispersion of incipient rotational disturbance by trans- 
verse waves, and further that radiation itself involves transverse 
undulation, he regards as mutually consistent and self-support- 
ing, and therefore as forming distinct evidence in favour of this 
view of the constitution of the aether*. The coexistence of 
fluidity on a large scale with perfect elasticity on a small scale 
he illustrates by the ordinary phenomena of pitch or glue, 
passing on to a limit through jellies of gradually diminishing 
consistency until perfect fluidity is reached : the chief difficulty 
here is (as already mentioned) that absolute mathematical 

* It would thua appear that the Blip at the surface of the moviag solids, 
whieb is offered as a deoiuTe objeatioa to Stokes' viev by Lorentz, is not reallj- 
fittal to BQoh a new of aberration, taken b; iUelf, except in so to as it leads to 
ooDtiatial ndiktion from the snrfaoe of the raoring bodj' aad therefore to 
MeiBtMwe to its motion. 
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transparency of the aether is replaced hy approximate trans- 
parency, such as would involve ultimate decay of all structures 
existing in it. 

11. The problem of the relative motion of the Earth and 
the aether was treated by Clerk Maxwell in 1867, in a letter 
to Sir W, Huggins which has been incorporated in the funda- 
mental memoir of the latter oo the spectroscopic determination 
of the velocity of movement of stars in the line of sight*. It 
is there pointed out that there are two independent subjects 
for examination. The Doppler alteration of the period of the 
light from a star is quite definite, and independent of the 
special details of the form of undulatory theory that may be 
adopted. But there is a second question as to whether the 
index of refraction depends on the orientation of the ray with 
reference to the direction of the Earth's motion, in which the 
observer and all his apparatus participate: this involves the 
physical nature of the undulations : here, as Fresnel had already 
remarked, the sources of light may just as well be terrestiial 
as astronomical. According to Arago's original experimental 
result, which had been closely tested by a more delicate 
arrangement by Maxwell himself working with homogeneous 
light, some years before this time, there is no influence on 
the index of refraction arising from the Earth's motion. As 
refraction depends solely on retardation in time owing to the 
smaller velocity of propagation in the refracting medium, the 
relative retardation must therefore be unaltered by the EJarth's 
motion. If V be the velocity of a ray in air, and v the 
velocity of the aether in air relative to the observer, and if V 
be the velocity of the same ray in a dense medium and t/ the 
velocity of the aether in that medium relative to the observerf , 
then across a thickness a of this medium the light is retarded 
with respect to air by a time 

a a 

• Phil. Tram. 186S, p. 633. 

t Thit iB Maxwell'i phrase, no doabt inteirreting Freanel : on & wider and 
moM modem view ti' is the amoDat by which V ie altered owing to the motion 
of the aether relatiTe to the medium. 
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which ia e<]ual to 

that is to 

As this is, by the experimental evidence, to be independent 
of V and v' to the first order, we must have v'jv= V'/V*; or, 
expressed in words, the effects of the Earth's motion on the 
velocities of the ray relative to the observer in the two media 
are proportional to the squares of the ray-velocities for the 
ray under consideration. In the moving refracting medium 
the absolute velocity of the ray ia therefore increased by v — ^, 
that is by r(l — V'/F'), where v is the velocity of the medium 
in the direction of the ray. When the medium is isotropic, 
y/r' is equal to the index of refraction fi., thus the alteration 
of the velocity is v(l —fi~'), as Fresnel originally found. 

According to the ideas underlying Fresnel's general optical 
theory, refraction depends on change of density of the aether. 
Thus the density of the aether in the refracting substance 
would he proportional to n*: and if the aether is imagined as 
flowing across the retracting substance in its relative motion, 
its velocity in that substance must by the equation of conti- 
nuity be /jT* of its velocity in air outside. Thus on the 
hypothesis that the change of velocity is solely due to a 
convection by the moving aether, we are led from Fresnel's 
general notions to the same law as Arago's experiments 
demands*. 

In the same place Maxwell remarks on the great instru- 
mental difficulty, and also the absence of confirmation, of the 
experiments of Fizeau and Angstrom indicating displacement 
of the plane of polarization by passage through a pile of 
glass plates and by diffraction respectively, depending on the 
orientation of the apparatus with regard to the direction of 
the Elarth's motion. 

* This remark u given by MaxitgI]. I do not find it in Freanel'i letter to 
Aiago, but it oeoors in part in the paper by Sir O. Stokes, Phil. Mag. 1S46. 
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12. It results from very various experiDieotal inveBtigations 
some of which are mentioned above that, with a very doubtful 
but unique exception in the caae of Fizeau's experiments on 
piles of glass plates, the moat varied optical phenomena, 
whether of ray paths or of refraction, dispersioQ, interference, 
difiraction, rotation of plane of polarization, have no relation 
to the direction of the E^th's motion through space, though 
for many of them the test has been made with great precision. 
The most obvious conclusion from this consenaua of evidence 
taken by itself would be the view that the Earth's motion 
carries the aether completely along with it, and that all the 
relative optical and other phenomena are therefore just the 
same as they would be with both the Earth and the aether 
at rest. Such a view is also very temptingly suggested by 
the absolutely negative result, up to the second order, of the 
Earth's motion on the Michelson interference experiment. 
If then we could assume that the Earth's motion produces 
flow, differentially irrotational according to Sir George Stokes' 
criterion, in the surrounding aether, but such that in all 
regions near the Earth's surbce, up to the greatest distance 
at which we can explore, the aether is practically carried along 
bodily with the Earth, the requirements both of astronomical 
aberration and of the mass of negative optical results would 
be fully satisfied. But here we are met by various difficulties. 
If we assume that the aether around the E<arth near its surface 
is carried on by the Earth as that body traverses its orbit, 
and also assume that at a great distance the aether is at rest, 
these states of motion cannot be connected without discontin- 
uity by any possible irrotational motion of the intervening 
aether. The irrotational motion set up by the motion of the 
E^arth and the surrounding shell of aether, supposed attached 
to it, is the same as would be set up by a moving solid in ideal 
frictionless liquid: the continuity of normal flow can be pre- 
served, but there must be tangential discontinuity (slip) either 
at the boundary of the solid or somewhere else: this is the case 
whether incompressibility of the aether is assumed or not, the 
two sets of conditions continuity of normal flow and continuity 
of tangential flow being more than can be simultaneously 
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satisfied. This way of surmounting the discrepancies is there- 
fore, on the very threshold of our present wider survey, illusory. 
Were it not so, it would only be necessary to proceed a step 
further in order to encounter &esh difficulties. If the aether 
were carried on hodily by the Earth, we must assume that the 
aether very near a mass moving along the Earth's sur&ce is 
at any rate partially carried along by that mass. This point 
has been tested directly with great precision by Lodgef, who^ 
tried to detect whether the aether between two whirling steel j 
discs partook to any extent in their motion ; and the result J 
has been decisively negative. The only possibility of escape 
from this result, that the aether is not carried on by the 
Earth's motion, would be in an assumption that the large 
mass of the Earth controls wholly the motioo of the aether in 
its neighbourhood somehow as it does gravitation, so that the 
smaller mass of the rotating discs is inoperative in comparison. 
In any case the former difficulty remains decisive : we might 
indeed be tempted to replace the absolutely irrotational motion 
of the surroimding aether, involving surfaces of slip, by very 
slightly rotational motion such as would evade all tangential 
slip: but the law of astronomical aberration would thereby be 
upset, since the smaller the rotation thus imposed the greater 
the distance to which it must extend, while the resulting 
aberration is proportional to these quantities jointly*. A 
b3'pothe8is that would allow the aether to be moved in any 
degree by material bodies passing across it thus has small 
chance of correspondence with the body of ascertained optical 
iacts. 

We are thereftyre thrown back on Fresnel's view that the 
aether is not itself set in motion by the movement of material 
systems across it, or, in terms of the simile of Voting, that it 
passes through the interstices of material bodies like the wind 
through a grove of trees. 

t ' AberratioD PioblamB ' Phil. Trant. 1S93 i. 

* It bM beea enggeated bf Dea CondrM, m & vtj ont of the difBonltj, that 
the aether u pouibi; aubjeot to grsvitj : bat that wonld meral? prodnoa 
a balBooiiig bydraatatia pressure without altering th« itrotatioual oharaoter 
o[ the motioii. 
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13. The next important theoretical contribution to our 
subject is implicitly coutained in ^ 600, 601 of Maxwell's 
"Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism" (1872). It is there 
verified, by direct transformation, that the type of the equations 
of electromotive disturbance is the same whether they are 
referred to axes of coordinates at rest in the aether or to axes 
which are in motion after the manner of a solid body. The 
principle is here involved, as FitzOeraldf was the Grat to point 
out, and as was no doubt in Maxwell's own mind considering 
hie recent occupation with the subject, that in treating of the 
electromotive disturbance which constitutes light we are per- 
mitted to make use of axes of coordinates which move along 
with the Elarth without having to alter in any way the form 
of the analytical equations. This statement covers as a special 
case Bradley's law of astronomical aberration. It also directly 
includes in its entirety the principle of Arago and Fresnel that 
the laws of geometrical optics are not affected by the Earth's 
motion : it ought therefore to involve as a consequence Fresnel's 
expression for the change of velocity of radiation produced by 
motion of the material medium which it traverses. The latter 
question was examined directly from Maxwell's analytical 
equations by J. J. Thomson* with a result diflferent from 
Fresnel's, namely, that the acceleration of velocity is always 
half that of the moving material medium, being the same for 
all kinds of matter. This discrepancy is one of several which 
indicate that for extremely rapid disturbances like optical 
waves, the analytical scheme of Maxwell does not sufficiently 
take into account the influence of the material medium on the 
propt^tion. A contradiction of some kind is also suggested 
by the circumstance that Maxwell's theorem does too much by 
making the optical properties independent of uniform velocity 
of rotation of the material medium, as well as of uniform 
velocity of translation ; we shall see (§ 23) that the possibility 
of exact independence in both respects is negatived by the 
general nature of rays. The necessary amendment of the 
scheme of Maxwell has been independently arrived at by 
more than one writer, but somewhat earliest in point of time 

t Tram. Royal Dublin Soeitty, 1832. 

• Prtx. Catnb. PMl. Soe. v., 188S, p. 260. 
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by H. A. Lorentz; and it iDTolves the general electrodynamic 
considerations, including the discrete distribution of electricity 
among the molecules of matter, on which the present essay is 
based Shortly after I^rentz the subject was taken np from 
a similar point of view by voQ Helmholtz, primarily in relation 
to the theory of optical dispeision ; but his equations, derived 
from a difficult abstract procedure in connexion with attempted 
generalizations of the principle of Least Action, were soon 
found to be at fault in the matter of moving media just an 
much as was the original scheme of MaxwelL Possibly there- 
by incited, von Helmholtz considers directly the question of 
motion of the aether in his last published memoir: he finds, 
as Hertz bad done some years before, that the mechanical 
force as given by the equations of Maxwell cannot by itself 
keep the aether in equilibrium if we suppose this force to act 
on it as well as on matter: and on the assumption that the 
aether is fluid as regards movements arising from extended 
disturbance, and of very small density, he obtains differential 
equations for the determination of the steady state of aethereal 
motion that must on that hypothesis exist in an electrodynamic 
field. The existence of any finite motion of this sort, unless 
it is very minute, has been negatived by the elaborate experi- 
ments of Lodge, and also by more recent observations on the 
same plan by Henry and Henderson which were inspired from 
von Helmholtz's theory. 

14. Quite recently a general summary of the state of the 
question of the mutual relations of aether and moving matter 
has been published by W. Wien*, as a guide to a discussion of 
the subject at the annual meeting of the German Scientific 
Association. He there works out some special cases of von 
Helmholtz's theory just mentioned, arriving at the result that 
if the density of the aether is absolutely null there can exist a 
steady translational motion of electric charge through the 
aether which will not involve any disturbance of that medium, 
while if the density is very small the disturbance thus involved 
will be very slight : but in motions not steady, for example the 
uniform separation of the components of a stationary electric 
• WUd. AnnaUn Uv., Jolj 1898. 
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doublet, infinite velocities of disturbance of the aether will 
enter at the very beginning of the motion, bo that the steady 
state cannot be originated. 

On the other hand, the abstract theory to be here given 
may be translated into a concrete scheme which identities 
electrodynamic energy with the translatory kinetic energy of 
the aether considered as possessing inertia: to make the aether 
remain practically quiescent under all conditions it is then 
necessary and sufficient to take its inertia to be sufficiently 
great: in fact if this were not secured, the electrodynamic 
equations lostead of being linear would involve the very great 
complication of non-linear terms with which we are familiar in 
theoretical hydrodynamics. 

In summing up at the end of the above-mentioned essay, 
Wien formulates three outstanding objections to the hypothesis 
of a quiescent aether; 

(i) the observed absence of any magnetic effect of the 
motion of electrically charged bodies carried along by the 
Earth, 

(ii) the absence of any influence of the E^arth's motion on 
the optical rotatory property of quartz, 

(iii) Fizeau's experiment, in which he found some evid- 
ence for changes, arising from the Ejarth'a motion, in the 
displacement of the plane of polarization of light produced by 
passf^e through a pile of glass plates. 

As regards these objections, the first appears to be a point 
in Savour of the theory instead of against it (§ 40 infra) : the 
second is based on a theoretical investigation of I/)rentz, which 
appears to be at fault (Ch. XIIL) so that the result is again in 
favour : while the conclusion in the third case was regarded as 
doubtful by Fizeau himself on account of the extreme difficulty 
experienced in excluding disturbing causes (a doubt which has 
been shared by most authorities who have since examined the 
matter, including Maxwell and Bayleigh), and the experiment 
has not been repeated. 
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Electrodynamic view of the Aether. 

15. The aatronomical aberration of light is one of the small 
group of pheaomena in which the reactions between matter 
and aether depend sensibly on the state of motion of the 
matter. Disturbances originated in the aether are equalized 
and smoothed out with such great speed, that the aether-field 
around a body, which is moving with any attainable velocity, 
is practically at each instant in the same equilibrium condition 
as if the body were at rest : it is therefore only in the case 
of very rapidly alternating phenomena such as radiation that 
there is any practical occasion to pass beyond a mere theoiy of 
convection of aetbereal effect along with the molecules of the 
matter. It is owing to this circumstance that the electro- 
djrnamic theories of Ampere and Weber represented so well the 
whole range of phenomena then open to experiment, even to 
the extent of giving in Kirchhoff's hands the correct velocity 
(that of radiation) for the transmission of electric waves of very 
high frequency guided along a wire : and that, as regards the 
deeper questions of propagation of electric effect in time, 
theory has been, chiefly in Maxwell's hands, uniformly so 
ha in advance of the means of veriScatioiL 

The logical validity of the older electrodynamics was con- 
fined to systems of uniform currents streaming round closed 
paths : and all investigations purporting to deduce from experi* 
mental data expressions for the electromotive forces induced 
in open circuits, or for mechanical forces acting on separate 
portions of circuits carrying currents, were necessarily illusory 
from the fact that such portions were practically unknown 
as separate independent entities. The new departure instit- 
uted by Maxwell came, when expressed mathematically, to a 
statement that dynamically all electric discharges are effect- 
ively of the nature and possess the properties of systems of 
closed currents, being completed when necessary by so-called 
displacement>cun-ents in free space and in dielectric media ; in 
fact that the consideration of the electrodynamics of unclosed 
circuits never arises. That theory, as left by its author, works 
out by adapting the established Amperean theory of closed 
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currents to the new ideas; and there etill remains the same 
ambiguity in respect to mechanical forces on portions of flexible 
or eitenaible current-circuits*. There is however no ultimate 
ambiguity as regards electromotive phenomena in bodies at 
rest, the equations of the theory sufficing to eliminate the 
arbitrary element that initially must be introduced, and thus to 
give a definite determination of the electric force at each point 
of space. Kew difficulties, of practical importance only in the 
theory of radiation, occur when the material medium which 
carries the current is in motion : and the theory for that case 
was left in the form of a 6rat approximation, which assumed that 
the aethereal disturbance was simply convected by the moving 
matter, that being amply sufficient for ordinaiy electrodynamic 
applications. The dynamical methods were however sketched 
by llaxwell which would have to be employed to work out 
a more definite scheme of the relation of aether to the matter 
at rest in it or moving through it : and quantities of dynamical 
origin or suggestion, such as the vector potential of electric 
currents, which have sometimes been considered so great a 
complication by subsequent writers aa to justify their summary 
abolition, turn out in feet to be of the essence of a more 
thorough analysis. 

16. The dynamical scheme which thus in Maxwell's hands 
furnished a formulation of the electrodynamics of material 
systems at rest in the aether, completely effective except as 
regard the material mechanical forces acting on the matter 
carrying the currents, was one of continuous differential analysis: 
the matter was taken as simply modifying, where it existed, 
the eEFective constants in the formula for the spacial distribu- 
tion of electric energy : when the aether did not move with 
any finite speed or the matter move across it, there was no 
pressing occasion to separate the energy into a part belonging 
to and propagated by the aether and a part attached to the 
molecules of matter. The theory, at the stage at which it was 
left by Maxwell, being a theory of complete electric circuits, 

* CC PhiL Tfori. 1696 k PP- 697—701, lor b demonstntion that the 
ponderomotiTe foroM OKnuot be direotl; dedaoed fttim a lingle energ^-fimatioii 

without the aid of moleoalar buoItus. 
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the total current was a continuous atreaming flow ; there proved 
to be no necessity, in the case of systems at rest, for keeping 
distinct the current of conduction, the current arising from 
changing electric polarization in a dielectric eubetance, and the 
displacement current belonging to free aether apart from 
matter altogether: the only hypothesis he required was that 
there is am aathereal current of such amount as to complete 
into a single circuital stream all the types of true electric flux 
which are associated with matter. These distinctions however 
become essential as soon as the theory is to take cognizance of 
the motion of the matter, especially in the domain of radiation 
where a mere equilibrium theory, contemplating the convection 
unaltered of its electric field along with the matter, is not 
a valid approximation. Then convection, relative to the aether, 
of electric charge and of dielectric polarization, contributes to 
the total current, as well as the change of aethereal elastic 
displacement and of material polarization. The problem thus 
presents itself in the form of two media, the aether and the 
matter, each with its own motion, but both occupying the same 
space ; and some idea has to be formed of the interconnexions 
by which they influence each other. If we treat them both by 
the methods of continuous analysis, the only way open is to 
assume the most general linear relations between the two sets 
of variables representing the properties and states of the two 
media, and subsequently try to reduce the generality by aid of 
experimental indications. This is a well-tried course of pro- 
cedure in abstract physics, and has been very effective under 
simpler and more easily grasped conditions : but even if sue- ' 
cessful it could hardly help us to mentally realize the comiexion 
between aether and matter, while on the other hand the 
philosophical objections to filling the same space with several 
different media have been widely felt and emphasized. 

17. Possibly the only sound procedure is the one which 
recommends itself on purely philosophical grounds. From 
remote ages the great question with which, since Newton's 
time, we have been familiar- under the somewhat misleading 
antithesis of contact verstis distance actions, has engaged specul- 
ation, — how it is that portions of matter can interact on each 
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other which seem to have no means of connexion between 
them. Can a body act where it ia not ? If we answer directly 
in the negative, the spacial limitations of substance are to a 
large extent removed, and the complication is increased. The 
simplest solution is involved in a view that has come down 
from the early period of Greek physical speculation, and forms 
one of the most striking items in the stock of first principles of 
knowledge which had been struck out by the genius of that 
age. In that mode of thought the ultimate reality is trans- 
ferred ftt)m sensible matter to a uniform medium which is a 
pUnum filling all space : all events occur and are propagated in 
this plenum, the ultimate elements of matter consisting of 
permanently existing vortices or other singularities of motion 
and strain located in the primordial medium, which are capable 
of motion through it with continuity of existence so that they 
can never arise or disappear. This view of physical phenomena, 
which was no doubt suggested by rough observation of the 
comparative permanence and the mutual actions of actual 
whirls in water and air, was quite probably, even at that time, 
not the mere idle philosophizing which has sometimes been 
supposed. It at any rate involves the fundamental consequence 
that the structure of matter is discrete or atomic — that con- 
trary to d priori impression matter is not divisible without 
limit : and it perhaps enables us to form some idea of the line 
of development of those views on the constitution of matter 
which, as Democritus and Lucretius described them, were con- 
siderably ahead of anything advanced in modem times until the 
age of Descartes and Newton. The same doctrine was prob- 
ably the ideal towards which Descartes was striving when he 
identified space and matter, and elaborated his picture of the 
Solar System as a compound vortex. In Newton's cautious 
hands, the relation of material atoms to aether is not dealt 
with : his establishment of an exact law of gravitation indeed 
originated the school of action at a distance, which held bluntly 
that matter can be considered as acting where it is not, ^id 
whoite influence lasted throughout the sevententh century 
through Boscovich and the French astronomers and mathema- 
ticians, until the time of Faraday. This doctrine of the finality 
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of action at a distance was however strongly repudiated hy 
Newton himself, and hardly ever became infiaeotial in the 
English school of abstract physics represented by investigators 
of the type of Cavendish and Young. More recently, the 
following out into modem developments of the mere idea of 
continuous transmission of physical actions gained for Faraday 
a rich harvest of fimdamental experimental discoveries : while 
the general results obtained by von Helmboltz in the abstract 
theory of fluid motion have enabled Lord Kelvin to reconstruct 
on a precise scientific basis the notions of Leucippus and 
Descartes on the relation of matter to aether**. 

Meanwhile, irrespective of such general cosmical views, the 
development of electrical theory itself has been steadily tending 
to an atomic standpoint It has been noted by Maxwell, and 
was afterwards very fully enforced by von Helmholtz, that the 
interpretation of Faraday's quantitative laws of electrolysis 
could only be that electricity is distributed in an atomic 
manner, that each atom of matter has its definite electric 
equivalent, the same for all kinds of atoms : and even the 
expressive phrase " an atom of electricity " was imported into 
the theory by Maxwell. The only difficulty in this mode of 
formulation related to the mechanism of transference of these 
atomic chaises or electrons from one molecule of matter to 
another. The order of ideas to be presently followed out will 
however require us to hold that the atomic charge is of the 
essencett of each of the ultimate subatoms, or as we may call 
them protions of which an aggregation, in stable orbital motion 
round each other, go to make up the ordinary molecule of 
matter : so that the transference of electric charge will involve 
transference or interchange of these constituent protions them- 
selves between the molecules, that is it will always involve 
chemical change, as Fai-aday held on experimental grounds 
mast be the case. 



" Cf. Appendix D. It maj well be that too (Kvomable k view u taken id (be 
text of the earlier pbfsieal atomio tbeoriee, which up to the period of Lord 
EelTin'a Tortex atoms ooiild only have been hypothetieal apeonlatioQi. 

tf Ct; Sit Hamphry Dav;, in A^teodix D. 
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18. The fluid vortex atom of Lord Kelvin faithfully repres- 
eatB in various ways the pennaaence and mobility of these 
subatoms of matter : but it entirely fails to include aa electric 
charge as part of their constitution. According to any aether- 
theoiy static electric attraction must be conveyed by elastic 
action across the aether, and an electric 6eld munt be a field of 
strain : hence each subatom with its permanent electric chuge 
mast be surrounded by a field of permanent or intrinsic 
aethereal strain, which Implies elastic quality in the aether 
instead of complete fluidity : the protion must therefore be in 
whole or in part a nucleus of intrinsic strain in the aether, 
a place at which the continuity of the medium has been broken 
and cemented together again (to use a crude but effective 
image) without accurately fitting the parts, bo that there is a 
residual strain all round the place. 

The assumption of elasticity of some kind in the aether is 
of course absolutely essential to its optical functions : and the 
elucidation from the optical phenomena, as a purely abstract 
problem in analytical dynamics, of the mathematical type of 
this etaaticity, was acomplished in 1839 by MacCullagh* in an 
investigation which may fairly claim to rank amongst the 
classical achievements of mathematical physics. The type of 
elasticity which he arrived at was one wholly rotational, bo that 
the aether would be perfectly fluid for all motions of irrotational 
type, but would resist elastically, by a reacting torque, any 
differential rotations of the elements of volume, somewhat after 
the manner that a spinning fly-wheel resists any angular 
deflexion of its axis. Here then we have the specification of an 
ideal medium that would behave as a fluid to solid bodies 
moving through it, because its irrotational motion would be 
precisely the same as that of a fluid in the corresponding 
circumstances: it would not resist the motion of such solids 
any more than the aether resists the motion of the heavenly 
bodies or of material masses generally : moreover vortex rings 
could permanently exist in it and persist according to the well- 
known laws of abstract hydrodynamics. But these tempting 

* 'An Bsw7 towMtU % Dyp»mio>l Theoi? ot CryBtalUne Btflaiion knd 
,' Tram. B. I. A., toL ui: ColUeUd TTm-ii, p. 14S. 
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indications must be put aside in favour of a track lying in 
a rather different direction, the ultimate element of material 
constitution being taken to be an electric chaige or nucleus 
of permanent aethereal strain instead of a vortex ring. 

A view of the constitution of matter, which proves to be 
suGScient over an extensive range of physical theory and must 
not be made any more complex until it proves iusufficient in 
some definite feature, asserts that the molecule is composed 
simply of a system, probably large in number, of positive and 
negative protions in a state of steady orbital motion round 
each other. Nothing has yet been done directly to examine 
how wide a field of possibility of different types of molecules 
and molecular combinations is thus opened up : but it is easy 
to recf^ize that the range is more extensive than would be 
offered by a Boecovichian system of attracting points, or of 
attracting polar molecules as in A. M. Mayer's illustrative 
experiments with magnetic elements, or by fluid vortex rings. 
Thus for example a 83rstem of electrons ranged along a circle, 
and moving round it with the speed appropriate for steadiness, 
constitutes a vortex ring in the surrounding aether: it will 
therefore enjoy to some extent the well-known wide limits of 
atabiUty of such a ring*; and the stability will probably be 
maintained even when there are only a few electrons circulating 
at equal intervals round the ring. Again, a positive and a 
negative electron can describe circular orbits round each other, 
stable except as regards radiation, thus forming a simple type 
of molecule devoid of m^netic moment : or again, we might 
have a ring formed of electrons alternately positive and negative. 
And moreover we may imagine complex structures composed 
of these primary systems as units, for example successive con- 
centric rings of positive or negative electrons sustaining each 
other in position. 

The duality arising from the assumption of two kinds of 
electrons, only differing chirally so that one is the reflexion of 

* It U hen implied thst the aleotrong an ooiutnuiied hj the attraotioii of 
•n eleotroii ol oppoaite ti^ ti the oentra of the nog : u otbenrise theiz matoal 
npglaioni tnd the oentriAi^ foroea wonld prodaoe their diipanion. Oq tba 
qneition of lews ol en«Tg; by radiation from luch & ■jatem, cf. Cb. iiv. infra. 
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the other in a plane mirror, wilt present nothing strange to 
those physicists who regard with equanimity even the hypo- 
thesis of the possible existence of both positive and negative 
matter. 

On this view of the conBtitution of atoms the transit of 
a material body through the aether does not involve any 
disturbance in bulk or pushing aside of that medium, unless 
the body carries an electric charge or is electrically or mag- 
netically polarized. 

19. In Maxwell's final presentation of electric theory, in 
bis "Treatise," he deals vrith displacement but not with any- 
thing called electricity**: ao that a diagram of molecular 
polarization is foreign to it. When electric current (recognized 
electrodynamically) flows from A to B along a wire, the circuit 
is completed by displacement from B to A through the di- 
electric : and the notion of charges at A and B is (but only 
to this limited extent) irrelevant. At the same time there is 
little doubt that this scheme was the outcome of consideration 
of the theory of Kelvin and Mossotti, who were the first 
(in 1845) to extend Foisson's theory of magnetic polarization 
to dielectrics, of which the electric activity had then just been 
rediscovered by Faraday: and it seems possible that this 
notion of electrically polar molecules was dropped by Maxwell 
because his model of the electrodynamic field did not suggest 
to him any means of representing the structure of a per- 
manently existing electric pole. 

This agnostic attitude as to the nature of electric dis- 
placement and electric charge does not however limit the 
application of his theory on the electromotive side, so far as 
regards bodies at rest ', for on any view the most that can be 
made of conduction in bodies at rest amounts to the direct 
application of Ohm's law, while the electrodynamics of stationary 
circuital currents had been already made out by Ampere, 

** This etotement do«B not howerw kl^l; to the memoic 'A D;iianiioal 
TheoTj of the Electro-mBgnetic Field,' PJUl. Tram. 1864, in whioh the theot; 
ot discrete eleelrio ehftise* ia distiDoU; indioted; oL §J 78, 79. For the 
demoDHtiation that eleotrona oan hsTe a pennanuit exiitenoe in the tgtfttionsl 
nether, el. Appendix E at the end of thii volume. 
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Faraday, and Neamann. But to the caee of bodies in motion 
such a scheme can give no clue, except the first approximation 
based on the assumption of an equilibrium state of the sur- 
rounding field at each instant of the motion. And it can give 
no account of mechanical or ponderomotive forces, nor therefore 
of electrostatic phenomena in general, except by the empirical 
formation in simple cases of a fragment of a mechanical-energy 
function by taking advanti^e of the indications of independent 
observation and experiment. 
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CHAPTEE III 

QENEBAL KINEMATIC THEOET OF OPTICAL RAYS IN 
MOVIUa MEDU 

Specification of a Bay 

20. The relation between the direction of the ray and that 
in which the radiant waves are travelling is the fundamental 
conception of optical science. When the material medium 
transmitting the radiation is at rest in the aether, the ray, or 
path of the radiant energy, is the same relative to the matter 
as relative to the aether; and its direction is determined by 
the wave-surface construction of Huygens, in a manner of 
which the precise roHonale is due chiefly to Freanel. If the 
point becomes a centre of radiant activity owing to a train 
of regular waves advancing on it, the radiation sent on &om 
it travels out into the surrounding space, so that the locus at 
which a given phase of it has arrived at any instant is a 
surface S surrounding 0, called the wave-surfiice. Suppose 
now that a train of waves is pass- 
_ T °. _ ing across the point and let the 

j^'^'^X ^\ plane F be tangential to a wave- 

front: draw a parallel plane tan- 
gential to the wave-surface on the 
\^ ^/ onward side, the point of contact 

being Q: then the radiant energy 
of the portion of this wave-train 
which passes across is propagated in the direction OQ. For, 
if we draw the wave-surface with Q as centre which passes 
through 0, the plane F will be tangential to it at 0: hence 
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the actual radiation sent on from all points of the element 
of the wave-front F aitnated at 0, which is tangential to that 
wave-Burface, will reach Q in the same phase, as follows from 
the definition of the wave-surface and the reversibility of the 
radiation : hence the effects due to all parts of this element 
of wave-front situated at will reinforce each other at Q, 
while those of any other element of the same order of magnitude 
will obliterate each other owing to differences of phase: thus 
it is only the portion of the wave-front around that sends 
radiation to Q, and the other parts of it may be shut off by 
screens without altering the effect at Q. It is here tacitly 
assumed that the medium is homogeneous, ao that wavc'surfaces 
of all magnitudes round are similar, and the ray OQ is 
therefore a straight line. When there is heterogeneity we 
must take a wave-auriace of very small dimensionB, correspond- 
ing to a very short time of transit, so that OQ is an element 
of arc of the ray ; the next element of arc starting from Q 
will now be in an iufinitesimally different direction ; and thus 
the ray will be a curved line. The path of a ray between two 
points P and P' is of course actually explored by placing a 
Bource at P and gradually limiting the beam by screens so as 
not to affect the illumination at P'l so long as the screens do 
not cross the curve PP' constructed as above this will not be 
affected. 

It remains to express these kinematical ideas in analytical 
form. With a view to this object, we mast distinguish, when 
the medium ia of ctystalline quality, between the wave-velocity 
and the ray-velocity corresponding to any given direction. 
Thus in the diagram the plane wave-front F is propagated 
in the direction normal to itself with the wave-vel»city ap- 
propriate to that direction: but the radiant energy of that 
wave travels in the direction OQ with the ray-velocity, which 
is greater than the former in the ratio of OQ to OT, where OT 
ia perpendicular to the tangent plane at Q. When the form 
of the wave-surface round is known, the wave-velocities 
and ray-velocities corresponding to alt directions are thereby 
determined. 

Now the wave-surface S marks the outer boundary of the 
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region which a radiant disturbance, initiated at 0, can affect 
in a given time. Each ray of the dinturbance by following its 
natural path, with the ray-velocity proper to its direction at 
each instant, can travel to that bounding eur&ce in the time; 
but if it IB constrained to follow some other path, it cannot 
get so for in the time. Thus any point on the ray-path OQ 
is the farthest point on that path that a ray starting from 
and guided by any constraint, could possibly reach in the time ; 
and the disturbance actually reaches that point by travelling 
along the ray itself. That is, the path of a ray from P to 
P' is that path along which the energy of the disturbance, 
travelling at each instant with the ray-velocity appropriate to 
its direction, can pass from P to P" in the least time. This is 
the generalization, afforded by the theory of undulations, of 
Format's empirical principle*, which asserted that a ray of 
light travels from one point to another along such path as 
would make its time of transit least. 

This principle remains precisely a principle of least time 
for paths from P up to all points P' such that the successive 
wave-fronts between P and P' belonging to a radiant disturb- 
ance maintained at P do not develope any singularity along 
the course of the ray. But when P' lies beyond a place of 
infinite curvature (cuspidal edge) on the wave-frxint the 
principle becomes merely one of stationary time : in certain 
cases it may be even a principle of maximum time. A suf- 
ficient illustration is afforded by the simple case of rays 
diverging from P, which after any series of refractions finally 
emei^e into an isotropic medium as straight rays at right 
angles to a wave-front iS. Let the ray from P to P' cross this 
wave-front at Q: then by 
definition the time for the 
ray from P to Q is the same 
as the time for the ray from 
P to any consecutive point 
Q; on this wave-front: in 
comparing the times for the 
ray PQP' and a consecutive ray P(^P' we have thus only to 
* Cf. Appendix D. 
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compare the times for the straight segments QP' and Q'P', 
that is we have only to compare the lengths of these segments. 
Now clearly from the point P' on a normal QP' to a eur&ce 
S of double curvatares, P'Q is the line of least lei^h that 
can be drawn to meet the surface in the neighbourhood of Q, 
so long as the centres of both the principal curvatures at Q 
are beyond P'; it is the line of greatest length when P' is 
beyond both these centres ; and it is only of stationary length, 
neither maximum nor minimum, when P' is between these 
centres. 

21. Let us consider the form that these principles will 
assume when the matter across which the radiation is travelling 
is itself in motion. The radiation is now not reversible, and 
the demonstration of the law of ray-direction must be expressed 
differently fi^m the above. This however is easily done. 

The time from to Q is the same as from to Q', hence 
is the same as from 0' to Q, where 

00' is equal and parallel to QQ', Sfil=r 

each of them being infinitesimal ■?'''' ^~\ 

compared with OQ. Hence the 
disturbances from all points O', 
near on the plane wave-front, 
reach Q at the same time and V ^^^ 

therefore in common phase, and 
therefore accumulate, while at a 

point in any direction other than OQ they would annul each 
other. Thus the path of a ray is still determined by the 
principle of stationary time: but the path from P to P' is 
not the same as the path from P' to P because the velocity 
of propagation relative to absolute space is altered on reversing 
the direction of the ray. 

In circumstances of moving matter there are moreover two 
kinds of rays to be distinguished, one of them being the paths 
of the radiant energy with respect to the particles of the 
moving matter, the other the absolute paths of the radiant 
energy in the stagnant aether, or as we may say in space. As 
radiation ia revealed to us wholly by its action on matter, 
including therein the parts of the eye itself, it is the former 
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type of rays that is of objective importaDce. Id determiniDg 
the course of the ray amoDg the elements of moving matter, 
when it is thus referred to these elemeots, the principle of 
statiouaty time is to be employed using therein a ray velocity 
which is at each point the velocity of the ray relative to the 
matter there situated. For that principle ensures that, as the 
element of matter at Q moves, alt the tadtant energy arriving 
at it nearly in the direction of the ray reaches it at each 
instant in the same phase and thus accumulates : on account 
of the suneness of time, the path of the relative ray from P 
to Q is not affected by altering the motions of these terminal 
points alone. 

22. Consider then radiation travelling in a medium of 
varjing density so that the velocity at the point (a;, y, z) is V: 
and let us examine the type of the varying velocity (p, q, r) 
that may be imparted to the medium, supposed isotropic, 
without disturbing the forms of the paths in space along which 
the radiant energy travels. We assume, for the present, that 
the velocity of the ray in space is affected by a fraction k of 
the velocity of convection of the medium in its direction, the 
value of k depending on the index of refraction at the place, 
and being unity for the free aether. When the medium is 
stationary, the paths of the rays are to be determined by the 
equation of variations S/((f«/F) — 0; for the vanishing of this 
variation ensures that consecutive rays starting in the same 
phase Irom one limiting point of the integral shall reach 
the other limiting point in identical phases, and therefore 
reinforce each other. When the medium is in motion, the 
equation of the ray-path in space becomes 

J V+k(lp + mq + nr) 

where {t, m, n) is the direction-vector of the element of arc ds, 
and (p, q, r) is the velocity of the material medium. Thus to 
the firat order of approximation 

SJy-ij%k(lp + ^ + ,r).0, 
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that is 

BfV->da-8fkV-(pdx + qdy + rds) = 0, 

where V is proportional to /*~', the reciprocal of the refractive 
index. 

The ray-paths in space cannot remain unaltered unleas 
the aecond of these terms depends only on the limits of the 
integral, that ia unless kfi.*(pdx+qdy + rdz) is an exact differ- 
ential. While if this condition he satisfied, the change in the 
time of passage of the ray between the two terminal points, 
arising from the motion of the medium, depends only on the 
limits of the integral and so is the same for all rays: thus 
all phenomena of interference between pairs of rays will be 
unaltered. 

We can directly apply this result to a theory of aberration 
which supposes that the Earth in its orbital motion pushes the 
free aether in front of it and so sets up a velocity (p, q, r) in 
it. Our hypothesis will by the principle of relative motion 
be exact for free aether, k then being unity i thus, taking /* 
for air to be practically unity, we see that the paths of rays 
in space will be the same as if the aether were at rest, will 
therefore be straight, provided pda + qdi/ + rde is an exact 
differential, that is provided the aethereal motion set up 
around the E^arth is of the differentially irrotational type, in 
agreement with Sir George Stokes' result. 

Thus if the aether around the Earth were set into irrota- 
tional motion by the Earth's progress through it, the rays of 
light from the stars would still travel through space in 
straight lines: their velocity in space would however be the 
standard velocity of radiation combined with the velocity of 
convection of the aether, and so would be affected near the 
Earth to the order of the ratio of the velocity of the Earth's 
motion to the velocity of radiatioa. If now an observer esti- 
mated the direction of these rays by looking along two sights 
situated in free space, or what is practically the same, in open 
air, his motion and that of the sights would, on the ordinary 
principles of relative motion, involve an aberrational change in 
their direction when adjusted to catch the ray, which would 
be the same as the existing astronomical aberration, except 
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that its coefBcieot, being the ratio of the velocity of the Earth 
to the effective velocity of the ray in space, would, on account 
of its convection by the moving aether, vaiy for different parts 
of the Earth and different times of day by about one part in 
lO*, an amount which would not be detected by astronomical 
observation. 

The present object is to make out the best case possible for 
this type of theory of aberrational effect, which assumes the 
aether to be set in motion : so we must try to assign a cause 
for the irrotational quality of motion thus demanded. In free 
space we have merely to postulate that the aether possesses the 
properties of the ideal perfect fluid : then by Lagrange's funda- 
mental theorem in fluid motion no convective motion that can 
be propagated into that medium can be other than irrotational 
The question then arises how far this explanation will extend to 
the case in which the aether is entrained by the matter that is 
moving through it. Attention has already been drawn (§ 10) 
to Sir Geoige Stokes' considerations which would make the 
luminiferoua property itself prevent the initiation of any 
rotational motion in the aether. It is in fact not difficult to 
prove that the energy of strain of a rigid incompressible medium 
of the type of ordinaiy matter may be expressed as a volume 
integral involving only the differential rotation, together with 
surface integrals extended over boundaries : and it follows that 
any local beginnings of rotational motion in an aether of elastic- 
solid type would be immediately carried off and distributed by 
transverse waves, so that if the rigidity is great enough no 
trace of rotational motion of the medium in bulk can ever 
accumulate. In opaque media, however, such waves would not 
be effectively propagated. The coexistence in the same 
medium of liquidity for large-scale motions and rigidity for 
light-waves would on this view be the thing to be explained. 

We have been proceeding on the supposition that the 
Earth's atmosphere moves through the aether without disturb- 
ing the motion of the latter, or rather that any disturbance 
thereby produced does not destroy the differentially irrotational 
character of its motion. Suppose the observer fixes the direc- 
tion of the star by an observing telescope instead of by simple 
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eights, the astronomical law of aberration will still hold provided 
the motion of the aether in the region inside the telescope 
retains the same irrotational character as in free space, and not 
otherwise. But when the tube of the telescope by which the 
direction of the ray is determined is filled with water instead 
of air, then if the continuously irrotational character of the 
aethereal motion vere maintained in the water as well as in air, 
on the lines of Sir George Stokes' dynamical explanation, the 
course of the ray referred to space, when inside the tube, would 
not be altered by the motion, and therefore the coefficient of 
aberration relative to the observer would be reduced in the ratio 
of the velocity of radiation in water to that in air. 

23. This conclusion is contrary to fact. The preservation 
of irrotational continuity of motion, thus dynamically su^;ested, 
must therefore be abandoned : and Ave are compelled to treat of 
two interacting media, aether and matter, instead of a simple 
modified aether. From this new standpoint, in addition to the 
convection of radiation along with the moving aether, there will 
have to be a first-order influence on its velocity of propt^tion 
in the aether, arising from the relative motion of the matter 
through it and proportional to its relative velocity. This effect 
could vanish only if the aether moved along with the matter: 
whereas if it did so its motion could not be continuous, and also 
irrotational outside the matter, as in any case it is required to be. 

We therefore proceed, for the case of terrestrial rays passing 
in port through dense media, to develope this wider hypothesis 
of interacting media. The eflFective velocity of the rays is now 
made up of the standard velocity V which would obtain for 
conditions of rest, diminished by the velocity (P, Q, R) of tho 
space attached to and moving along vritb the material observing 
system, increased by the absolute velocity (p, q, r) of the aether 
itself, and increased by k times the velocity (p', g^, r') with 
which the matter transmitting the radiation is moving through 
the aether, all measured at the point under consideration and 
referred to axes fixed relative to the undisturbed distant aether : 
here i is a constant depending on the nature of the matter, 
which for an isotropic medium must be scalar. 
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ThuB the velocity, relative to the observing syBtem, of a ray 
travelling Id the direction (l, m, n) is 

V- {IP + mQ + nR) + {lp + mq + nr) + k (Ip' + mq' + nr"). 

Let UB first consider the usual case in which all the matter 
is at rest relative to the observing material system, bo that 

{p'+i>, Z+J. / + r)-(P.C,it); 
the velocity of the ray ia now 

V-il-k){tp' + mq' + nr). 

Just as before, the condition that the ray-paths relative to 
the observing system are unaltered to the first order by the 
common motion of all the matter is that 

^•(1 — k)(p'da! + q' dy + r'dz) 
shall be the exact diflerential of a continuous function of 
position. As {p', <^, r') has no necessary connexion with the 
value of ft, this requires that ^'(1 —A:) shall be a constant A, 
Bo that k^l — Aff' : as moreover k must tend to a null 
value for very rare material media for which fi is practically 
unity, we must have A equal to unity so that 4 — 1— ^i."*. 
The condition further requires only that p'dai + q'dy + r'dz 
shall he an exact differential; so that there is still room for 
motion of the matter relative to the aether, provided it is 
differentially irrotatiooaL For example, if we suppose that the 
aether is stationary, and that the velocity of optica) transmission 
in it is at each point specifically altered after Fresnel's manner, 
by the fraction 1 — /t~* of the velocity of the matter there 
moving through it, then the ray<paths are unaltered as to form 
and as to relative phases when the material system to which 
they are referred and the space attached to it are set into any 
state of continuous in<otational motion, — the rectilinear motion 
of the Earth along its orbit furnishing a case in point. This 
argument shows that the law of Fresnel is on any view required 
in order to account for Arago'a principle. 

Let ns then proceed, on the basis of Fresnel's value of k 
thus demonstrated, to the general case in which the material 
system that transmits the light is in motion with velocity 
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(Pi. ?i. n) relative to the observing system. The velocity of 
the ray relative to the observing system is now 

V + (Ip, + mji + nr,) — ftr* (Ip' + jnq' + n/). 

Thus the condition that the relative ray-paths are unaltered is 
that 

fi'ipidx + q^dy + r,rf^) — {p'dx + q'dy + r'rfz) 

should be an exact differential : that is, in addition to tho con- 
dition already obtained that the absolute motion of the aether 
itself should be differentially irrotational, we must also have 

fj?Pidx + ii?qtdy + n*ridz 

the exact differential of a continuous function. In a region of 
constant index this condition requires that the motion of the 
matter transmitting the light must relative to the space of the 
observing system be continuous and irrotational ; but at the 
transition between different substances the tangential com- 
ponents of this motion must be discontinuous so that on the 
two sides of the interface they are inversely as the squares of 
the indices of refraction on those aides. These relations are 
extremely unlikely to lie satisfied in actual circumstances. 

It appears then that there is no optical method of detecting 
a differentially irrotational flow of the aether superposed on the 
oeceasarily existing Fresnel influence of relative motion of the 
matter on the velocity of propagation in the aether, unless that 
6ow be of cyclic character in the region considered. The 
Earth's motion might thus, so far as we have yet gone, cause 
or control such a flow of the surrounding aether, pi-ovided 
however we are wilhng to admit that bodies of ordinary size 
at the surface of the Earth are powerless to sensibly deflect it 
Such a flow is not required by any optical facts, though Fresnel's 
effect is so demanded : it is therefore gratuitous to introduce it, 
especially as it does not in any way simplify our conception of 
the disturbance imparted to the aether by bodies moving through 
it ; and it will in fact appear that its presence to any sensible 
extent would introduce excessive complication into a theoretical 
scheme otherwise simple. 
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24. The argumeDt above given proves not merely that the 
principle of Fresnel forms a sufficient basis for the usually 
received facts of astronomical aberratiou, but in effect shows 
that it is necessitated by them. Thus its experimental verifi- 
cation, by Fizeau and by Michelson, was of value rather as a 
confirmation of the general validity of this line of physical 
reasoning, than as a special proof of Fresnel's principle itself: 
if Bradley's law of aberration is granted, in connexion with the 
observed absence of influence of the EWth's motion on teiTeatrial 
ray-paths, that principle follows deductively. 

Irrespective then of any experimental evidence relating to 
the eSect of the Earth's motion on interference, diffraction, 
double refraction, polarization by reflexion, rotatory polarization, 
or other physical phenomena depending on the dynamical 
nature of the radiation, considerations of a merely geometrical 
or kinematical character have restricted the influence of motion 
of the material medium on the propagation of radiation to the 
definite relation of Freanel. It is necessary to find a dynamical 
basis for that relation, and to show that tbis basis is in keeping 
with the relations to the Earth's motion of the other types of 
phenomena here enumerated, remembering that it is demon* 
strated only up to the first order of the ratio of the velocity of 
the material system to that of radiation. Of these other phe- 
nomena it may here be noted that interference experiments 
involve only the relative phases of the rays, and so are included 
in the above discussion: while the remaining effects above 
enumerated involve more intimately the dynamics of the waves. 

ito. In this consideration of ray-paths relative to the 
moving matter, it has been necessary to include only the first 
order of smalt quantities, so that it was unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish for isotropic media between ray-velocity and wave- 
velocity. In some discussions which follow, in which the 
second-order terms are included, it is of course ray-velocity 
with which we are concerned : and the difference between the 
two velocities must therefore be determined. When the ob- 
serving system is moving across aether with uniform tranalatory 
velocity v, the velocity of propagation relative to the matter of 
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a wave-front travelling in frte aether in a direction inclined to 
that of V at an angle 0" is V— 1> cob ^ : hence the relative 
wave-Biirface, being the envelope of simultaneous wave-fronts, 
is exactly a sphere, say of radios unity, referred to an origin 
situated at a distance v/V from its centre G measured in the 
direction of v. Corresponding to a point P on this sphere, the 
relative ray-velocity is V multiplied by 
the vector OP ; while the relative wave- 
velocity is as usual V multiplied by the 
vector perpendicular from to the 
tangent plime at P. Now, being the 
angle between the directions of the ray 
OP and V, we have 

OP'+CO' + tOP,COooae = l; 
hence OP = (1- CO' sin'*)* -00 cos d; thus the magnitude of 
the ray-ve!ocity is ( F* — u" sin' tf)* — « cos 0, or up to the second 
order V— v cos — ^v*j K* . cos' 0. Also, the disturbance relative 
to the moving matter, that is the ray, is propagated in a 
direction inclined to the wave-normal at an angle equal, to 
the first order, to v/V. sin $ measured away from the direction 
of V. These results are on the hypothesis that the propagation 
relative to the aether itself is isotropic, so that V is independent 
of direction : otherwise there will also be terms involving inter- 
action between the velocity of convection and the aeolotropic 
quality. 

26. As the axial rotation of the E^rth does not come under 
the restriction above made to an irrotational motion, it follows 
that our results will not strictly apply as regards the diurnal 
aberration. In this case there would be an accumulated 
change of direction in the relative ray-path, in dense matter, 
for example down a water-telescope, of the order of magnitude 
of the ratio of the greatest transverse change of the velocity of 
the matter along the ray to the velocity of radiation : but under 
no practical circumstances could this be of any importance. 

The discussion above given applies to the paths of single 
rays : it exhibits the conditions under which the time of 
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passage of the my from a fixed point A to another fixed poiDt B 
OD it is unaffected to the first order by motion, say of uniform 
translation, of the matter through which it traveln. The con- 
dition that A and B should be conjugate foci on the ray ia 
that, for a slight variation of the path of the ray, the time of 
passage shall be unaffected to the second order of this varia- 
tion: thus we should be prepared to find that uniform trans- 
latory motion of the matter would have a first-order influence 
on the position along the rsy of the focus conjugate to a given 
one. But there ie no means of reoogniziDg an effect of this 
kind. 

It is easy to extend the results here obtained to the case 
in which deviation ia produced by a diffraction grating instead 
of by reflexion or refraction. The direction of the diffracted 
ray is determined by the principle that the difference between 
times of passage from jl to £ by way of successive physical 
elements of the grating shall be a period of the light or a 
multiple of that period : to the first order this difference of 
times or phases will not be affected by a uniform motion of 
translation. Thus the principle of Arago and Fresnel extends 
also to the use of grating spectroscopes. The discussion of the 
question for more complicated cases of diffraction will be best 
conducted by aid of the dynamical theory. 

Influence of Convection on Radiant Periods: Doppler Effect 

27. The disturbance excited in the aether by the uniform 
motion through it of the radiating body and the E^rth cannot 
affect the change of relative period due to approach of the 
observer and radiant source : for such disturbance will be 
steady, and therefore the number of vibrations which leave 
the source in a given time must be the same as the number 
experienced by the observer, except in so far as his distance 
from the source has changed iu the iuterval. If we take the 
aether to be quiescent, the emitted wave-length X is shortened 
to (1 — if/c) \, where v ia the velocity of the source resolved 
in the direction towards the observer and c is the velocity 
of radiation in vacuum ; while the observer, moving towards 
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the Bonrce with velocity whose component is v', picks up 
these waves with a period t', which is related to the true 
period, t or (1 — v/c) X/c, by the equation 

t' (C + u) - TC. 

Hence y-sz — —i,- -; 

1 + v/c c ' 

so that the combined motions affect the period in a ratio, which 
to the first order of small quantities, to which our knowledge is 
in most respects confined, is equal to I — (v + v')/c, thus de- 
pending only on the relative motion. 

The only first-order difference that could arise, according to 
whether or not the moving body pushed the aether in front 
of it, would be a difference of wave-length. No auch effect 
would be produced by the source moving the aether in this 
way, if the receiver is far enough off to he out of the i-ange 
of the disturbance : but if the velocity v' of approach of the 
receiver involves a velocity kv' of the aether around it, the 
wave-length of the radiation relative to the receiver will be 
altered in the ratio 1 — kv'jc. At first sight it appears as if 
this change of wave-length might be revealed on analysis of 
the light, for example by the use of a grating which is the type 
of analysis in which the theoretical conditions are simplest : if 
that were the case the analysis of light from a teirestrial 
source, such as a sodium or thallium flame, would show a 
change of wave-length depending wholly on the relative motion 
of the matter and the aether around it. But it will be shown 
generally that uniform relative motion of matter and aether 
can produce no flrst-order change whatever either in refractive 
or di&ractive effects : so that no such influence can arise. It 
seems however worth while to give in brief a special analysis 
for a grating, in oi-der to illustrate more fully the origin of 
this absence of effect. 

28, The problem under consideration is one in which the 
observer and all his apparatus are in uniform motion of trans- 
lation along with the Earth: we have therefore to consider 
ray-paths and vibration-periods relative to the Earth's motion 
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through space with velocity v'. Suppose that the aether takes 
part in this motioD to the extent /ni': then the relative velocity 
of radiation in air which is travelling in a direction making 
an angle 6 with the direction OX of the Earth's motion is 
V - {f/ — hf)<M»6, Bay F— wcos^ where v = {\—h)^. 

We have to determine the law of diflraction from a grating 
under these circumstanceB. Let ( 
denote the angle of incidence of the 
ray OA, say from a sodium or 
thallium source at 0, and t' the 
angle of diffraction of the diSracted 
ray AQ', which travels at an angle 
ir—0' with the direction Q'X of the 
Earth's motion. If we compare the 
ray OAO' with the ray OBO' which 
comes from the next reflecting space 
of the grating, the diflferenoe of 
their times of transit must be a whole number n of complete 
periods of the radiation, say nr: this will be true for any 
point 0' on the diffracted ray, up to the first order of the ratio 
of AB to OA, while for the focus of a curved grating it will be 
true up to the second order. Thus we have 
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we have 

- V. AB^ t-OA.v sin 8. B0-ABsiat.Vcos$B0 
V"' + 2Fvco8 5 
- V. AB sin *' - OB . v sin ff. S8' - AB sin ('. P"co8 B'SB- 



sin i(l —^co60 + -pr cot tain ^1 

— sin (' [ 1 + p; cos ^ — -j^ cot (' sin ^ j = -j-5 jit, 

which gives, to the first order in v/V, 

. , V n\ 

Thus the law of diffmctiou does not involve the relative 
velocity 1/, which is the required result : it is only changes of 
period that can affect the law. 

For a curved grating the rehttive motion' would afTect the 
focussing, which depends ou adjustment of the reduced paths 
up to the second order : this effect will be of the first order in 
»/c, but of course wholly beyond the range of detection. 

29. It is worthy of remark that, whether the radiation is 
analysed by a grating or by prisms, the consistency of the 
results of astronomical measurements of velocities in the line 
of sight involves incidentally a delicate test of the hypothesis 
of Arago and Fresnel that uniform motion of the Earth through 
the aether does not affect the laws of geometrical optics. An 
uncertainty in the measures of velocity of about one mile per 
second, which seems at present to be the superior limit in 
a process that is rapidly improving, would permit discrepancies 
amounting to only about one second of arc in the optical laws; 
to recognise this amount in ordinary terreutrial measurement, 
very exact appliances would be required. 

There is one point, however, essential to the theory of 
measurements of celestial velocities by this means, that has 
to be settled. How do we make sure that the motion of the 
source through the aether does not affect the intrinsic periods 
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of its radiant vibrations ? The answer is that the etTect, such 
as it is, miut be the same when the translatory motion of the 
molecules which act as source is reversed, because there is 
no other velocity or directed quantity connected with the 
moving molecules such as could enter into combination with 
their transUtory motion : thus the effect on the free periods 
must depend on the square of the ratio of the translatoiy 
velocity to the velocity of radiation, and therefore be far below 
the order of actual measurements. 

Detailed Theory of the Michelaon-Mortey Interference 

Experiment 

30. The theory of the Miohelaon and Morley interference 

experiment* which is fundamental in this subject, will form an 

illustration of the principles explained above. A ray of light 




from a source S, proceeding in the direction SG of the Earth's 
motion, is divided by a glass lamina at G inclined to it at an 
angle ^ir; the reflected part traces the path QBHI in space, 
being returned by a mirror at B which is parallel to the 
direction of the Eiarth's motion, and reaching the lamina again 
when the point G of it has moved on to iT; the transmitted 
part traces the path SOABI in space, being returned by a 
mirror at A at right angles to the direction of the Earth's 
* FhiU Uag. Deo. 1687. 
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motion. It is still to be proved that the paths in space as 
thus specified ai-e correct ; it has to be shown that the ray SO 
will be reflected along GB, and that the ray which is returned 
along AS will be reflected along HI. That being assumed for 
the present, these two rays, adjusted so as to be both travelling 
exactly along HI, will be the rays that produce interference 
fiinges in an observing telescope directed along IH, when the 
mirrors A and B are almost exactly equidistant &om ; and 
the circumstances of the interference will be determined by 
computing the difierence of times Irom G where the rays are 
separated to ff where they are united again. By ray-paths in 
space we mean for the present ray-paths relative to the aether, 
which may or may not (so fiu* as we are here concerned) itself 
be in uniform translatory motion : also Glf is the distance the 
point of the dividing lamina has moved, relative to the 
aether, while the reflected portion of the light has traversed 
the path GBH. If V is the velocity of radiation through 
aether and v the velocity of the material system relative to the 
aether, we have the angle GBH equal to iv/V, say 2$\ and the 
angles of incidence and reflexion at B are equal. If the distance 
of the mirror B from is i„ we have GB = BH=U{1 +^0*), 
and the velocity along each of these lines is V: hence the time 
over the path GBH is 2yV. (1 + i^). To find the time over 
the path GAH, it is easiest to work with velocity of the 
radiation relative to the material 83'stem, otherwise the position 
of A at the instant of reflexion would have to be found : now if 
It is the distance of the mirror A from Q, the relative velocity 
from to il is V~v and from A back to IT is V+v, hence the 
time is 

The coeflicients multiplying /, and Ij in the two cases differ by 
fl*/!^, where 6 isequaltotj/F: thusif the adjustment to equality 
of time is made for the system in any position, that adjustment 
will be disturbed when the whole system is turned through a 
right angle. The effect of slow steady rotation of the system 
would thus be a procession of interference bands across the 
field of the observing telescope, which would reverse four times 
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(§ 34) in a complete revolution, the number of bands that have 
crossed between two reversals corresponding to a time^ifierence 
of 0'1/ V or Iv"/ V', where I represents I, or I,. But according to 
the experiments, which have recently been repeated with a 
refinement that leaves no room for doubt, this effect depending 
on the square of v/V is entirely absent. 

31. It yet remains however to complete the above demon- 
stration by showing that the ray AH is reflected along HI: if 
that were not so we should have to seek the ray AH' that 
would be reflected in the direction of HI, and the difference of 
times up to the focus of the telescope would be afliected to the 
second order inv/F'if the inclination ot AH' to AH wen of the 
first order. We have thus to determine the law of reflexion, at 
an advancing mirror, of a ray-system referred to the aether i 
consider two parallel rays of which one meets the mirror in H; 
the other would meet it in K if the mirror had not moved 
forward in the meantime, but really meets 
it in K' where KK' : KL — tf : F, v being 
the velocity of advance of the mirror 
towai'ds the light : therefore the reflexion 
is the same as if the mirror were HK' fised 
in aether, thus being turned through an 
angle KHK' or e, where, i being the true angle of incidence, 
tan(t-e) ^ V-v . 
tant V ' 

80 that, c being small. 



In the present case t is ^ir ; and rotation of the mirror through 
$ would rotate the reflected ray through 1$ ; therefore the ray 
AH is reflected along HI. In the same way the ray SG is 
reflected along GB. Moreover it follows from the principle of 
continuity that practically the same value for the retardation 
would be obtained by taking any adjacent pair of interfering 
rays instead of the pair in the diagram. The bands usually 
observed will naturally correspond to reflexion at the first face 
of the lamina in each case. 
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32. Wave-Velodty and Say-Velocitj/in an itatropic Moving 
Medium. — In a material medium of index 
of re&actioD ft, in uniform translation 
along the direction of the axis of angular 
measurement with velocity v, the relative 
velocity of a train of light-waves travel- 
ling in a direction making an angle $' 
with the direction o is ftr^V-^ kv cob 6', 
where on Fresnel'a hypothesis k is equal 
to fiT*. As this velocity must he equal to the perpendicular 
from the origin on the tangent to the wave-anr&oe constructed 
relative to the moving medium, it follows that this surface is 
exactly a sphere of radius fir^ V with its centre at a distance 
kv behind the origin 0. The ray-velocity relative to the moving 
system, in any direction OP, is represented by the radius vector 
OP of the wave-surfuce : thus if this ray OP makes an angle $ 
with the direction of v, we have 

OP' + 2kvOP C0Bd + kV = fir'r\ 
giving 

OP - - (b cos ^ -K>-» F" - AM sin' 5)* 
V . . . fii*if . -„ 

= fcU cos P — i ^-rry- Sm' 0, 

correct up to the second order. 

The path of a ray relative to the moving material system 
would be determined by making the variation of its time of 
transit between any initial and any final point on the path 
vanish, using this value of the ray-velocity. 

But it is important to remark that the correctness of this 
second-order term in the relative ray-velocity depends on the 
assumption that the relative velocity of wave-propagation is as 
above stated, and thus involves no term depending on (vjVy. 
Such a term would be independent of reversal of the direction 
of V, and therefore could only arise from a constitutive change 
in the material medium itself, produced by its translation 
through the aether. 

The expression above obtained is correct to the second order 
for rehitive rsy-velocity in free aether, as in § 25 ; though, as 
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has juBt been seen, there is no reason why it should be correct 
to that order for a moving material medium, so that any de- 
velopments derived from it are for ponderable media mainly 
illustrative. An alteration of the second-order terms in the 
expression would not however assist towards the explanation of 
the null result of the Michelson-Morley interference experiment, 
for the paths of the divided ray are there wholly in air, which 
is for the present argument practically the same as free aether : 
thus we are still confined, for the explanation of that result, to 
the equally reasonable hypothesis of a second-order change in 
the linear dimensions of the solid material system of the ex- 
periment, arising firom its motion through the aether (§ 112). 

33. General Analysis of Interference in Moving Media. — 
The problem of optical interference in moving material media 
may be treated in a quite general manner. It has already been 
seen that, on Fresnel's hypothesis, the relative paths of the rays 
in a uniformly moving material medium of varying density are 
the same as if the system were at rest, up to the first order of 
small quantities inclusive. Further it has been shown that the 
relative velocity of the ray which travels at an angle 6 with 
the direction of the nniform translational velocity v of the 
system is tir'V(l — kecoB0—^k'^Bm'G), where e is equal to 
fOilV, while on Fresnel's hypothesis k is equal to fir'. Thus if 
£s' denote an element of any ray-path of continuous curvature, 
relative to the system in motion, and Bs the corresponding 
element of the ray-path if the system were at rest, the time of 
passage of the ray for the moving system is 

[^-(l-iecosfl-iAVBin'd)-', 

which is equal up to the second order inclusive to 

j'^ (I -ktooae -^k't' Bin* 6)-' + j^(d^-ds). 

Of this expression the second term is the difference of the 
times of transit of a ray over the path «' and over the natural 
path a, when the medium is at rest. Now Fermat's principle 
of least time shows that if these paths differed in position up 
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to the first order, the times of transit would differ only by 
the second order : hut actually the paths differ in position only 
up to the second order, hence this term is negligible up to 
that order. We can therefore calculate the time of passage 
of a ray relative to the moving material system, correctly up 
to the second order, by assigning to it the path a that would 
actually belong to it when the material medium is at rest. 

This proposition holds good however abrupt the transition 
of density may be at certain surface-loci : hence it really 
includes as limiting cases those in which the continuity of 
curvature of the ray is disturbed by a finite number of re- 
flexions or refractions. It is however easy to see independently 
that these cases do not introduce any disturbance into the 
result. For consider a refraction as in the 
diagram, P'p being the actual ray relative 
to the moving medium, and pP that which 

it is proposed to substitute for it, namely -. ^. 

the corresponding ray in the medium at /^'^ 

rest. We have seen that the length PP' * 

is of the second order of small quantities. The special effect 
of the re&action on this substitution is to add the element 
of arc P'P to the integral for the time of passage, and to take 
away the element of arc P'p' : these are both of the second 
order, thus to that order the change produced is to add to 
the integral ^. Pp, and to subtract fi^.P'p', where ii^ and n, 
are the retractive indices above and below the interface : but 
these terms are equal, each representing the time of passage 
from the wave-front P'p to the wave-front Pp' : hence there 
is no change in time here introduced, up to the second order. 

34. Now when the medium is at rest the paths of the 
interfering rays in the Michelson-Morley arrangement are as in 
the diagram, each of the rays being rejected straight back to the 
mirror which originally divided them. Thus if the velocity v 
of the material system makes an angle d with the direction of the 
incident light, the times of transit of the two rays relative to 
the moving system are, up to the second order, 
t*l> IV (l ~ ke cos e-^k'^ Bio' 6) 

i— 2 
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APPLICATION TO 



HDd 



5(l+i»e«_iJt*f'sin»e) 



2^ 



[sect. I 



and 
fil^fV (1 - Jte Bin - }**«" cos' 0) 

+ fd^lV{\ + k€ sin - it"*' cos' 6) ; 
these are equal to 

V ' 



r?(l + yt"<«-JiVcoB'fl) respectively. 



.1^' 



^_= -i!= 



1 

n 



The difference of times of transit is thus 



1,-1, 



+ ^-=A*e'co82 



since in the second-order terms we may write I for ^i or /,. 
Thus, as the apparatus revolves, the fringes pass backwards and 
forwards across the field of view of the observing telescope with 
a simple harmonic oscillation, moving in the same direction 
during a quadrant of the revolution. The total change of 
phase between the two positions, in which the light is incident 
along and at right angles to the Earth's motion, is 
21 If 

V ■;:f'- 

The effect of inserting a tube of water in one of the arms, 
so that part of the path is in air and part is in water, may be 
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easily estimated in this way ; the result will still of course be 

of the second order. Thus if the path I, consists of a part li' in 

air and a part ^i" in water of index fi, while the path 4 is ftll 

in air, the difference of times of transit would come out as 

1 €* 

constant — ^(/, + V + M*ii")-p. cos 26, 

where approximately 

But it is to be borne in mind, as above explained, that 
this result neglects the second-order effect on the velocity of 
radiation in the material medium due to constitutive change 
in it arising from its motion through the aether, and also 
the effect on the linear dimensions of the material system 
arising from the same cause. When these effects are included, 
the result will probably, on any view, be quite different : accord- 
ing to the general molecular theory to be explained later, it 
will always be null. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROBLEM OF OPTICAL COHVECTIOK : INDICATIONS 
TOWARDS A DYNAMICAL THEORY 

35. Consider in the first place the propagation of waves — 
or indeed the couise of any kind of disturbance — in a single 
self-contained medium, with a view to determining the effect 
on it of a velocity of uniform translation imparted to the 
medium. The principle of relative motion supplies the solution. 
Impart to the whole system a velocity equal and opposite to 
that of the medium ; and, because this uniform velocity intro- 
duces no new kinetic reactions, the phenomena of the relative 
motion will pursue the same course as before, but they will 
now be relative to the medium at rest instead of in motion. 
In all such cases, therefore, the disturbances in the medium 
are simply carried on along with the medium itself, with its 
full velocity of translation, and in other respects pursue their 
course unaltered. 

For example, the velocity of translation of the air through 
which sound is propagated is added (in algebraic sense) at 
each instant to the velocity of the sound itself. In the same 
way, if, adopting the view discussed by Sir G. Stokes, we 
considered the surrounding free aether ae disturbed by the 
Earth's motion, its velocity at each point would have to be 
added on to the intrinsic velocity of radiation through it. This 
is true whether the motion of the medium is uniform or not : 
when however it is not uaiform a simple wave will no longer 
travel as a simple wave, and to that extent the meaning of the 
term velocity of the wave is indefinite. 
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In expressing the velocity of a particle of the moving 
system relative to coordiDate axes travelling with the system 

djdt + vdjdx 
must replace djdt, where v is the velocity of the system and 
is taken to be parallel to the axis of x. We may illustrate 
by the simple cose of the propagation of waves along a stretched 
cord which is carried through two fixed eyelets, and runs 
through them with a uniform velocity of translation w. Con- 
sidering transverse waves, if »? denote the transverse displace- 
ment at a distance x along the tight cord, the transverse 
velocity is (djdt + vdjdx) i), and the transverse acceleration of 
this element of the cord is {djdt -t- vdjdaaY v- l^e tension T in 
the cord is uniform because v is uniform ; in foct any slight 
difference of tension, however initiated, is smoothed out by 
longitudinal waves which are assumed to travel very much 
&8ter than the transverse waves under consideration. Thus 

the restoring force is as usual T-j- t^&e per length Sx: and 
the equation of propagation is 

(d d V ,d^ 

where c^, equal to Tjp, is the normal velocity of propagation. 
Assuming a solution in the form of the simple wave-train 

i; » ij, exp * ~ (a: - Vt), 

this gives the relation ( F — w)" = C, so that F = c -h w exactly, 
as was to be anticipated. 

For purely longitudinfil waves, of displacement f, the equa- 
tion of propagation is 



^(i-rjf-^(^i). 



where E is the longitudinal elasticity, and {Ejpy is the un- 
disturbed velocity of propagation. As in the previous case. 
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this velocity is increased by the velocity of translation of the 
cord measured positive towards the direction of propagation of 
the waves. 

S6. Let us proceed now to the propagation of electric 
waves across a dielectric medium, which is moving with uniform 
velocity v parallel to the axis of tc. If we follow Maxwell's 
scheme of equations, and his notation, we have 

whe (ah )'('^^ ~ ^-— -?_— V 
\dy dz' dz dx^ dx dy) ' 

also 47r(u»«))=f^-^ ^_^ ^^ -^\ 
\dy dt' dz dx' dx dy) 

and (a, 6, c) •■ /i (a, y3, f) ; 

yielding V»(J', ff, H)^-^fi.iu, v, w)* (ii). 

These equations are satLslied by the propagation of a train 
of transverse waves along the axis of «, in which P and a and u 
and F are null, while '4^ is a function o{ y,z: thus for such a 
wave-train they give 



'-(I- 



dx) dz ' 



As -s- + T- + -r is null in accordance with (ii), any theory that 

makes 

dP dQ dR 

dx dy 'Si 
null will also make V** null, that is will make ■* merely the 
static potential of the electric charges in the field Then we 
shall have 

'«-*-''(a+"s)°'^ 

* Gf. % 66, Mid end of Appendix A. 
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and the remainder of the analysis will depend on the relation 
that is adopted between the dielectrio ourrent (u, v, w) in the 
moving medium and the electric force (P, Q, R). 

(1) If we were to assume the ordinary relation for a 
medium at rest, namely 

the above condition of nullity of 

dp dQ dR 
dx dy dz 

would be satisfied, and the equations of propagation would be 
On introducing the type of a simple wave-train 



they would give V (V— y) = 



Ki 



80 that F= „ ■ + ^ V + 1 - — ■ V*, approximately; 

thus the velocity of the wave-train would be increased, to a 
first approximation, by half the velocity of translation of the 
medium. 

(2) If we assumed that the whole of the system, aether 
and matter, that is polarized or otherwise affected by the 
electric force, moves together, with the uniform velocity v, and 
that the change of its actual polarization constitutes the di- 
electric current, we should have 

and the equation of propagation would be 
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The waves would then partake of the whole of the velocity of 
translatioD of the medium. 

Thia rather than the previous result in (1) is what we 
should expect on the dynamical principle of relative motion, 
when the whole ayatein tranamittiDg the waves is involved in 
the translator}- motion. We therefore conclude that on such 
an aspect of Maxwell's theory— one namely which coasideis 
everythinj^ to partake in the motion — the present rehition 
between the dielectric current and the electric force in the 
moving medium would be the right one. 

But neither of these results is in agreement with the facts, 
which in very rare media such as gases make the infiuence on 
the velocity of the waves extremely small. So we conclude 
that in a rare medium the main part of the electric flux, which 
is then the part connected with the aether itself, is not con- 
vected at all with the moving material system. We are there- 
fore led to another hypothesis, 

(3) which divides the total dielectric cuirent into an 

sumably because the aether does not participate at all in the 
motion of the matter, and another part depending on material 
polarization which is convected to the full extent and therefore 

is of the form —, — — I -r, t i- t- 
4jrc» \at dxj 

current, referred to axes at rest, we would have 
leading to equations of propagation 
The equation for the velocity is now 

F|r-(i-ir-.)„i.-^^ 

aothat r=i— ^+J(l-7r-')w, approximately. 
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The change of velocity of the waves is now just half of that 
given by the formula of Fresnel, which has been fully verified 
by experiment. Thus we are impelled a stage further, and led 
to inquire why the displacement current in the stagnant aether 
should have to do at all with the electric force {P, Q, R), which 
involves in its constitution the velocity v of the matter carrying 
the electric charges on which alone electric force operates. If 
we assume that this aethereal electric current is escited by the 
same cause as produces it when there is no matter present, or 
when the matter is at rest, namely by what we may call the 
aethereal force (P", Q', R), connected with the electric force by 
the relation 

(P". ^, Sf) = (-P, + vc, R - lib), 
we shall have to combine an aethereal displacement current 

|</.J-.A),orjl,,^(i>',C.Ji'), 
and a material polarization current 

(!*"£) '•f' "'■ *■)■ ""'=" (>"■ ^' »'> - "^-^ (^' «■ •«'■ 

in order to obtain the total dielectric current, which will thus be 

Now putting "9 null for purely transverse waves, which will 
be found to cause no discrepancy, we have 

and, keeping now to Q, H b» more convenient independent 
variables, we derive 

with the similar equation for H. These equations give for the 
velocity of prop^ation 

K-+(ir-l)(F-v)« = ^', 
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or Kr^-2(K~l)vV=.--{K-l)x/', 

.b.tu F=(i-ir-.)v.(£-:^-'^)' 

agreeing to the first order of small quantities with Freanel's 
formula 

The principlea to which the above cursory preliminary 
sketch has pointed, form the hasis of the definite dynamical 
theory of the electrical and optical relations of moving material 
media, which will be worked out in detail in the following pagea. 

37, If we determined to avoid the introduction of the 
auxiliary vector potential {F, G, H), this argument would have 
to be expressed as follows. Let (/, g, h) denote the aethereal 
part and (/', ^, h') the material part of the total electric dis- 
placement of Maxwell; the circuital electrodynamic relations, 
for the moving material medium will, when referred to axes at 
rest in the quiescent aether, be of types 



dy dz *^\dr dt) 



dy 

dR_dJ^__d^ 
dy dz ~ dt ' 
where {P", Q', R') represents 4irC* (/ g. A), and where d'jdt when 
it operates on {/, g, k) is the same as d/dt, but when it operates 
on (/', /, h') is the same as B/dt or djdt + vdjdw. 

Further {f+f, g + ^,h + h') = K (/, g, h), just as when the 
material medium is at rest : for its motion cannot alter the 
value oi K to the first order of small quantities. 

This scheme of equations forms a sufficient basis for the 
theory, mthout any direct assumption as to the relation between 
(/', y, k') and {P", Qf, R') : the relation previously given 

is in fact implicitly involved in this scheme. Thus the dis- 
tinction that is necessary in moving media between the electric 
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force and the aethereal force is involved in the circuital relations 
as here expressed 

The first of this system of equations gives, in the general 
problem of dielectric propagation, equations of type 

dy dt Tz dt \dt' dp) ' 

whence by substitution from the second we obtain for a homo- 
geneous medium the three equations of type 

that ia 

with the similar equations for (a, /3, y). These lead to Fresnel's 
expression for the coovection-efTect, as before. 

38. It will be shown later (Oh. x), more generally, in 
connexion with molecular theory, that if any system of electrons 
exist at rest in the aether with ideal rigid connexions between 
them, and its state is compared with that of the same rigidly 
connected system of electrons in motion mth uniform trans* 
latory velocity v through the aether, then, when the square 
of v/u is neglected, (i) the forces which act on the individual 
electrons are the same in the two cases, (ii) a correspondence 
can be established between aethereal disturbances propagated 
across the system from one group of electrons to another in 
the two cases, so that though electric and magnetic displace- 
ments do not correspond yet relative wave-tronts do, and a 
place where there is no disturbance in the one system corre- 
sponds to a place where there is no disturbance in the other. 
Now all, or almost all, exact electrical and optical measure- 
ments are made by null methods : that is, a moveable piece, 
of apparatus is introduced into the system and so becomes 
part of it, and observation is made of its position when a certain 
kind of disturbance is just obliterated. All such experimental 
determinations will therefore be the same, up to the first power 

" TbU simply meaiiB that the rate of ohange of the integral of mognetio force 
round a Bmall flied oircnit is equal to 4ir timet the rale of change of the anrrent 
through iti apertore. 
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of vjc, in the fixed and the moviDg system : there will be do 
possibility, exc«pt it may be as regards the second order of vjc, 
of deciding whether the system is at rest or in uniform motion 
through the aether, by means of phenomena which occur wholly 
within the system itselt 

As an illustration, consider the rotation of the plane of 
polarization of light in passing through quartz. On formulating 
a direct analytical theory of the effect, and transforming the 
equations to axes moving with the matter, assuming that the 
value of the rotatory coefficient of the matter is not altered 
by the motion, we should obtain, according to Lorentz's analysis, 
a firstHjrder effect arising from the motion of the E^srth through 
space, which Is greater than would escape detection. Tet 
consider the system formed of polarizer, quartz plate, analyzer : 
if it is so arranged as to prevent the incident luminous dis- 
turbance &oni getting through when the Earth is st rest, it 
should, by the above general result, remain thus arranged, 
correctly up to the first power of y/c, when the motion of the 
E^arth intervenes : and thus change of direction of the Earth's 
motion should not have any first-order effect on the adjust- 
ment. This is in keeping with Ma.scart's experimental result, 
of which the validity up to the first order of vjc admits of little 
doubt. According however to Lorentz's analysis there ought 
to be a first-order effect when the optical rotatory coeflicient is 
supposed unaltered. If that were so we should, in the light 
of the general principle, have to compensate this effect by 
assuming an alteration in the rotatory coefficient arising from 
the motion. It will be seen (§ 92) that d priori there is no 
formal objection to the existence of a new constituent of the 
rotatory power, arising from this cause, which would be of 
the first order: but this new term would be related to a 
directed quantity, namely the velocity of the motion, and 
therefore it would be of the type of magnetic rotation, and 
thus could not, except accidentally in a particular case, com- 
pensate an effect that is structural, as Lorentz's term is. It 
will appear (Ch. Xlll.) that the discrepancy is cleared up by 
the existence of error in Lorentz's analysis : and that Mascart's 
result indicates that there is in fact no first-order modification 
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at all in rotatory optical quality arisiDg from coDvection of the 
material medium. 

A very lai^e Dumber of optical phenomeDa have been 
examined by various experimenters with a view to detecting 
an influence on them of the Earth's velocity of translation. 
The only such influence that has been announced is that 
found by Fizeau on tbe displacement of the plane of polarization 
of light, produced by transmission through a pile of glass 
plates: according to Fizeau 's own view tbe experiment was 
uncertain owing to the numerous disturbing causes that bad 
to be guarded against ; and this doubt as to the feasibility of 
tbe observation has been fully shared by Maxwell and most 
other authorities wbo have considered the matter. 

The only cases iu which a first-order efiect of the motion 
of the medium is to be anticipated theoretically are those in 
which tbe optical or other disturbance that is examined comes 
from outside the uniformly moving system which iucludes tbe 
observer. The known instances, which are fiiUy covered and 
explained by the flrst-order theory just mentioned, are the 
Doppler effect of change of optical period arising from the 
relative motion of the source and the observer, and the astro- 
nomical aberration of light. 

39. An interference experiment on the diflerence of the 
times of propagation round two cyclic paths, originally sug- 
gested by Maxwell, has been carried out by Micbelson and 
Morley (g 30) with the negative result anticipated on all 
theories as far as the first order is concerned. It occurred to 
them that by aid of very high refinement in the experimental 
arrangements tbe terms of tbe second order, which can efiect 
a discrimination, might be successfully examined : tbe result 
of the experiments, which have recently been repeated with 
still further refinement and delicacy, has been to make it 
reasonably certain that the terms of the second order also 
vanish, that in fact tbe time of propagation is independent of 
the Earth's motion not merely to a first approximation but to 
a higher order. The theory as hitherto developed in terms of 
the physical constants of the material media has nothing to say 
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to this result, because it is not in a position to assi^ the 
second-order vfaanges that the Earth's motioa produces in the 
physical constants of material media and io the instrumental 
arrangementA. But the purely negative result is iu itself an 
important clue towards an eiteusion of theory to the second 
order, in which we must necessarily deal with the molecular 
stnicture of the medium. 

Hitherto in treating in this molecular manner of the change 
of distribution of a free electric charge owing to the Earth's 
motion, the electrons of the charge have been supposed to be 
rigidly fixed in the positions they would occupy when the 
conductors are at rest, and the additional forces to which the 
motion would subject them are calculated. It is found that 
these forces vanish up to the first order: so that to that order 
no change in the distribution will result. But in proceeding 
to higher orders we must deal with the problem as one of pure 
aether in which each electron is a singular point. It is found, 
on transformation to axes of coordinates (a;', y', t') moving with 
the electrons, that corresponding to each resting configuration 
expressed by functions of «, y, t and t there is a moving one, 
expressed by the same functions of ^x', y', t' and (', where 
(' = ( — wr/c* and e = 1 + i;'/(7', which has the same electrons 
in corresponding positions, and also the wave-fionts of radiation 
traversing it in corresponding pusitionH. The inference is made 
that the change from ic' to cW is a real shrinkage of the material 
system, and that after this has happened the courses of all 
the phenomena above mentioned are identical in the two 
systems up to the second order. This inference rests on the 
hypothesis that an electron is nothing more than a point- 
singularity or pole in the electrodynamic and optical aether, 
and that the atoms of matter are constituted of aggregations 
of such poles. Should it turn out that the atoms have also 
inertia and mutual forces of other kinds than this view involves, 
which however must arise from another entirely different set 
of properties of the aether to which no clue has yet appeared, 
the argument would lose its validity even were this extraneous 
inertia proportional to the intrinsic electric charge. It is 
inferred that Michelson's negative result supports the widely 
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held conclusioD that the main part of the actions, chemical 
and other, between molecules and between the constituent 
parts of molecules, is of electrodynamic type: that if gravit- 
ation and possibly some actions of cohesion stand outside 
that type, their importance, considered as regards molecular 
relations, is slight compared with that of the electric actions. 

Can the convection of electrically charged bodies along with the 
Earth affect a magnetometer t 
40. Under no circumstances can the motion through space, 
with uniform velocity of translation, in which a system of 
charged conductor participates along with the Earth, produce 
any magnetic force in a region shielded by a conducting screen 
from outside electrostatic influence. For consider the influence 
of a single point-charge q of the system, which is moving with 
uniform velocity v parallel to the axis of x : the magnetic force 
due to it at a point whose distance r makes an angle with v 
is, to the first order, qvr~*aiid tending around the direction of 
motion of the charge. Thus, taking the point as origin, it is 
made up of components qvr-*z parallel to the axis of y and 
— qvr-*y parallel to the axis of 7; while for any system of such 
chaiges the effect is obtained by summation. Now at a point 
inside a conductor in a steady state, situated in a magnetic field 
(ag, &o> Co), the total electric force, which is thus equal to 

(c' ^qr~'x, C 2g7^*y — vc^, C^^Ap-~*z + u6o)i 
must vanish. Hence the magnetic force due to translation of 
the charged bodies with uniform velocity vanishes to the first 
order of vjc, compared with that of the field, throughout any 
space shielded off from the charges by a conducting body ; the 
reason being that a countervailing charge is induced on the 
surface of this conducting screen. 

This accounts for the negative result of RSntgen's ex- 
periments, in which he tested whether the convection of a 
charged body along with the Earth affected the orientation of 
a compass needle in its neighbourhood. The chained body here 
induces a countervailing electric charge on the electric screen 
protecting the compass needle, or on the surface of the needle 
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itself, such that whatever be the direction of the Eartb'e velocity 
through the aether, the actiona of these two charges on the 
magnetic elements which make up the body of the needle 
exactly neutralize each other. At first sight it might appear 
that when the countervailing cfaai^ is on the surface of the 
needle itself, it could exert no resultant influence, because the 
action of the needle on this charge would be equal and opposite 
to that of the charge on the needle. But it will appear (§ 41) 
that the electric force arising from the convection of the mag- 
netic needle is derived from a potential — vF, and therefore is 
also countervailed by an electric distribution in the needle and 
on its sur&ce (cf. § 67) which prevents it from affecting the 
auperficial charge, and is itself not affected because there is no 
electric force. The effect of the motion of a permanent magnet 
on its own constitution must be of the second order of small 
quantities and so will not enter here, because that effect is not 
altered by a reversal of the velocity. 

A more delicate question, though not a practical one, arises 
if we imagine the permanent magnet to be made of dielectric 
material, and not screened off electrostatically from the moving 
charges. In this case, as before, the m^netic force at any point 
due to the convection of the electric charge with uniform 
velocity v parallel to the axis of :c is (-"""(O, — vR, wQ)*; where 
{P, Q, R) is the electric force due to the chaises, which is not now 
compensated by the shielding of an induced superficial charge. 
Thus there would appear to be in this case a real magnetic 
force throughout the magnet arising from the convection of the 
charges ; so that, if there could be such a dielectric permanent 
magnet (and if the direct electrostatic action could be experi- 
mentally allowed for), a convection effect of the kind here con- 
sidered might be expected. 

41. In the same way a converse influence of the uniform 
translatory motion of the magnets, through the aether along 
with the Earth, on the electric force might at first sight be 

* Hora genenllj a ijBtam of electroiiB or charged bodies wboBe electric field 
Is (P, Q, B) will, when moving with stead]' uniform velooity (p, q, r). prodnee 
a DUgnetic field C^iqE-rQ, rP-pR, pQ-qP). 
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anticipated Generally the kinetic part of the electric force 
{i.e. of the force which acts on the electrons of material bodies) 
is by § 59 {yy~ffz — P,ai — yi-&,0i — a^~H); thus when 
as before (x, y, z) = (y, 0, 0) and the system is in a steady state 
of translation, so that F + vdF/da is null, there is a direct change 
in the electric force of amount (vdFjdx, vdFjdy, vdFjdz) arising 
from the motion, assuming as is natural that the value of 
{F, 6, H) at any point is not sensibly affected thereby. This 
additional term in the electric force is derived Irom a potential 
and 80 wiil not disturb electric currents. It will not even tend 
to alter the electric distributions on conductors in the neighbour- 
hood : for it can be represented as arising from an ideal electric 
distribution within the magnets and on their surfaces (§ 67), so 
that if these magnets are conducting bodies, what would happen 
would be that actual electric distributions would be induced 
throughout their volumes and over their sur&ces which would 
neutralize this part of the electric force for their interiors and 
at the same time shield them off &om the surrounding space t 
thus here again no effect would ariae*. 

* The «iiitenee of va eSeot, of this kind also, is snggegCed b; Wien, WUd. 
Ann., Jul; 1898. 
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SECTION II 
CHAPTER V 

ON METHOD IN GENERAL PHYSICAL THEORY 
On the Scientific Use of Hypotheses 

42. The cultivation of d priori physical theories of purely 
abstract type is not merely an affair of philosophical specalatiou. 
Their practical necessity for scientifio progress, as also the 
amount of uncertainty that is inherent in them, may con- 
veniently be illustrated by a review of some chapters of the 
scientific history of our present subject. 

The master idea of Roemer that the delay in the observed 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, when the planet is in the part of 
its orbit furthest removed from the Earth, b due to the interval 
of time required by light to transmit the event across the inter- 
vening space to the terrestrial observer, was at the time when 
it was enunciated an effort of pure scientific imi^ination, for 
which the evidence lay solely in the intellectual simplicity of 
the explanation which it afforded**. This evidence was many 
years afterwards very materially strengthened by Bradley's 
cardinal discovery of the astronomical aberration of light ; for 

** Tbe idea (bat light ma; travel with finite velouOr seems to have origin- 
ated, BO far ai regards modem phTsIee, with Galileo, who had an intention at 
■ubmitting the sabjeot to eipeiiment. Acooiding to DeBoartes' ideas, light was 
a sort o[ iinpnlBiTe pressure which Bpi«ad oat inetanlaneonslj'throaghout spaee, 
in favour ot which view he clamed that it tbe velonty were flnite, eclipses would 
be seen at an interval after their real times ot ocomretiae ; this is preoisely the 
principle that gnided Boemei to his estimate of the velocit; of light. 
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it was recognized that if light consists of corpuscles moving 
towards the observer, with a definite speed for each medium, 
then the apparent direction from which they come must be 
affected by motion of the observer exactly as Bradley's law 
requires. The corroboration thus obtained for the hypothesis 
of the finite velocity of light was powerful and legitimate, and 
the ideas involved in that hypothesis bad much to do with the 
evolution of Bradley's great discovery, notwithstanding that the 
physical scheme involved in his use of it, that namely of the 
corpuscular theory of light, was not merely imperfect but 
positively erroneous. Had there been independent means at 
that time of arriving at a tolerable estimate of the Sun's 
distance, this train of physical deduction would have had some- 
thing very substantial to confirm the net of pure hypotheses on 
which it was supported : for it would then have been possible 
to verify the identity of two values of the velocity of light 
derived &om entirely independent sources. In the cognate 
case of the electrodynaraic theoiy of radiation, a numerical 
corroboration of this kind was, for a considerable series of years, 
the only experimental evidence that was forthcoming for a 
scheme which originated with Maxwell as a train of purely 
hypothetical deduction, and was on that ground refused 
acceptance by weighty authorities. Our present object, how- 
ever, is to notice that as matters stood at the beginning of the 
present century, there was in existence a compact and reasoned 
theory of the finite propagation of light, constructed wholly on 
the corpuscular view: that this theoiy, though actually on 
wrong lines and not merely incomplete, was yet a useful 
hypothesis in its day, in that it gave a constitution to radiation 
that in certain ways was so analogous to its actual constitution 
that it served as a basis for great practical advances in astro- 
nomical and optical science. We have thus an illustration of 
the fact that a hypothetical scheme may serve as a useful 
instrument for the progress of Natural Philosophy, notwith- 
standing that more minute scrutiny may subsequently prove 
it to be not merely imperfect but quite on a wrong track. 
There are in &ct two ways in which such a hypothesis may 
work : it may lead readily to deductions which are really 
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logically involved ia the iacts that suggested the hypotbeBis, 
and which will therefore be verified by observation and lead oo 
to deeper knowledge: but on the other hand it may lead to 
reBults which intrinsically depend on the hypothetical inter- 
pretation as well as the &icts themselves, and by these it will 
be amended or rejected. The corpuscular theory represented 
existing knowledge as regards the propagation of light with 
sufficient completeness in its day, to be able to indicate the 
direction of attack for the development of new knowledge and 
new relations : in so Far it had all the utility of a valid scientific 
hypothesis : but as the science became enlarged the features in 
which it was unavailing rose into the more prominent place, so 
much that it became degraded to the position of an analogy 
reaching only over a portion of the field of phenomena some 
time before the crucial experimental determinations of the 
velocity of light in material media decisively robbed it of all 
higher claim, by proving that in one department of the 
phenomena its analogy was in error. 

It is not superfluous to consider sometimes what there is 
to prevent many of the scientific hypotheses of physics, 
chemistry, and other branches of Natural Philosophy, which 
are at present effective and successful, firom being similarly 
of a merely provisional and analogical character. The uni- 
formities which it is customaiy to call laws of nature are often 
just as much laws of mind : they form an expression of the 
implications between mind and matter, by means of which 
material phenomena are mentally grasped. The mere effort 
of the mind after a wider formulation of these implications will 
not be wholly fortuitous and useless for progress even when 
it leads temporarily towards error, for that effort is itself an 
orderly development taking place in the cosmos of interacting 
mind and matter, of which successive stages must have wider 
and deeper ramifications than appear on the surface. The 
formal analogies between the mathematical theories of different 
branches of physics perhaps originate as much in the nature 
of the necessary processes of thought as in the nature of the 
external things : for ' the mind sees in all things that which 
it brings with it the faculty of (feeing.' 
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43. A glance at the order of historical development of 
electrical theory will serve for further illustration. Here the 
point of view under which an exact theory was developed, 
throughout the greater part of the present century, was that 
of the various portions of a permanent entity called electricity 
exerting mutual forces at a distance across empty space, after 
the analogy of the law of gravitation. This scheme was ab- 
solutely complete for all the usual electrostatic applications. 
In the domain of electrodynamics and magnetism it explained 
and coordinated, in the hands of Ampfere, Neumann, and Weher, 
a vast range of otherwise extremely complicated phenomena: 
von Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin showed how it might have 
anticipated Faraday's cardinal discovery of the electromag- 
netic indnction of electric currents : Kirchhoff found by 
calculation that according to it waves of very high period 
would be propagated along a metallic wire with a velocity 
which according to Weber's Itindamental electric determinations 
comes out to be about the same as the velocity of light. The 
scheme also, in Weber's hands, gave a definite and rational 
account of the mechanical attraction between portions of matter 
carrying electric cuiTcute, and betneen portions of magnetized 
matter. As elaborated by Weber it was in tact a complete 
formulation of the whole domain of the experimental electric 
science of the time : the circumstance that it was insufficient 
for the case of bodies moving with velocities at all approxim- 
ating to that of light, or for vibrations with frequency so 
high as to approach that of light, was unknown because the 
production of such experimental conditions had not then been 
attempted, while the continuity between electrodynamic and 
optical phenomena had only been vaguely guessed at*. So 
&r as existing knowledge went, the only kind of objection to 
which the Weberian electrodynamics was exposed was a critical 
attack on its foundations. This was carried out with strong 
insistence by von Helmholtz : but his arguments perhaps only 
brought into clear relief the circumstance that when velocities 

* Cf. ao intereitiiig eulj ftppreciatiou bj Maiwell of Weber's theory, iu bis 
nMmoii On Ptrnday's Lines of Foroe, Camb. Phil. Tram. 18GS ; ColUeUd Faptn, 
I. p. 208. 
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or vibratioD-firequencieB comparable with thoae of radiation 
were contemplated, the Weberian scheme was incomplete, and 
could not in such extreme cases stand, in the light of general 
dynamical criticism, without fuadamental raodiiication. 

There was no experimental knowledge in existence in electro- 
dynamics, previous to Hertz's quite recent classical researches, 
that could not fairly be collated under the Weberian doctrine : 
and the preference expressed by Gauss for the notion of an 
action propagated in time from one moving electric particle 
to another, instead of a law of instantaneous attraction across 
space, must be baaed rather upon his "subjective conviction" 
as regards the probable nature and fitness of things, and the 
striving afber a view that would lend itself to orderly develop- 
ment into regions beyond the limit of actual experience, than 
upon any inadequacy of the Weberian type of formula to 
include and explain all that was then actually known of electro- 
dynamic actions. " In a very interesting letter from Gauss to 
W. Weber {March 1845) he refers to the electrodynamic specu- 
lations with which he bad been occupied long before, and which 
he would have published if he could then have established 
that which he considered the real keystone of electrodynamics, 
namely the deduction of the force acting between electric 
particles in motion from the consideration of an action between 
them, not instantaneous, but propagated in time, in a similar 
manner to that of light. He had not succeeded in making this 
deduction when he gave up his electrodynamic researches, and 
he had a subjective conviction that it would be necessary in 
the first place to form a consistent representation of the 
manner in which the propi^tion takes place " (Maxwell, 
'Treatise,' §861)* 

* Cf. Appendix D. Two oth«r attempti at tbeoriea of propagatioD, of a 
dilTereat Und, are Dotiaed b; MaxneU, ■ Treatue,' g S62. 

That of Biemanii depends on an aunmed propafiatioD of an eleotria potential 
V aoooTding to the formola 

p being el«etiie dendt;. Thii ia really the equation of propagation of preEsare 
in oomprestible fluid, in whioh then ii a diatribation of sonroei of strengtbi 
atnonnting top (l-a~*iIF/d()pei Dnit volume, or simply of itrengthp when the 
fluid is nearly incompressible. ThoDgh this theory of ideal fluid motion and 
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44. The consistent representation thus aimed at, of the 
mode in which elecbrodynamic action is propagated acroas 
free space, — the absence of which formed a barrier to Gauss' 
prt^p-esa, — is simply iu set terms a dynamical, or, if the term 
is preferred, an analytical theory of the activity of the lumin- 
iferoua medium. The solution of that problem was developing 
along different lines of its own, at the same time as these 
speculations on laws of electrodynamic action acrras space were 
being initiated : a complete analytical scheme of the vibratory 
activity of the aether, constructed on the basis of a masterly 
discussion of the optical facts, was actually obtained by 
MacCullagh in 1839, though he fiilly admitted that it was 
not suoli a solution as had anything in common with analogies 
of the dynamical propagation of waves across material sub- 
stances. But the times were not then npe for a new departure 
transcending in this way all known material analogy, perhaps 
owing to the circumstance that the more familiar possibilities 
could hardly have been considered to be exhausted: and it 
seems to have been only in the vivid and unconventional in- 
tellect of Macquom Bankine* that the potentialities of 
MacCuUagh's doctrine obtained clear recognition and develop- 
ment. The solution thus given by MacCullagh, of the problem 
of aethereal constitution, was spelled out through examination 
of the optical interaction between free aether and aether modi- 
fied by the presence of matter, isotropic or crystalline : precisely 
the same solution was independently arrived at by Clerk 
Maxwell twenty years later through an examination, of quite 
analogous nature, of the accumulated knowledge of electrical 
interactions across the aether as modified by the presence of 
different kinds of matter. Most students would probably be 
struck by the similarity between the analytical methods and 

vibration, with mobile moroei uid dtibi, vrould lead to interesting h;dn>- 
dynaoiia •□olyeiB, it cannot afford a saffioiently wide bMiB on which to oonBtnut 
the mnch more complex eloctrlo theory. 

The Other attempt, made by Betti {Naovo Cimento 1868), aasnmea tbU an 
electric carrent is made np of polarized elements like elementary twiate in a 
■olid elaetio raedinm. The extent to which gnob an analogy carriea in electro 
ajnamici has been speeifled, Phil. Tram. 18&7 A, p. 213. 

* HittUaneom SeitntijU Paptn, pp. 63, 160. 
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mental eadownienls of these two great analysts : but needless 
to say Maxwell's speculation is of far wider and more universal 
scope than MacCullagh'a purely optical theory. His efforts 
to fit the range of physical phenomena into an entirely new 
analytical frame, involving brilliant strokes of explanation 
diversified by abrupt transitions and unbridged lacunae, his 
essays at utilizing the analytical machinery of the older method 
of attractions towards the development of a new descriptive 
scheme that was to wholly supersede it, impart all the interest 
of nascent discovery to hia 'Treatise.' It would be very wide 
of the mark to apply to any portion of this great constructive 
effort his own Uiltouic characterization of the thermodynamic 
investigations in which Rankine " through the palpable obscure 
finds out his uncouth way"; yet the conception of a struggle 
with confusion — successful but unfinished — not unfitly expresses 
the feeling that gains strength on each successive survey of 
the 'Treatise,' and which mainly arises from the necessary 
initial imperfections of a reconstruction of ideas in a vast 
domain in which the natural order and logical precision in 
exposition have not had time to be elaborated*. In one of 
Maxwell's appreciations be contrasts the finished electro- 
dynamie exposition of Ampere's ' Eseai,' in which all traces 
of the natural growth of the argument are obliterated in the 
interests of a severe logical sequence, with the 'Electrical 
Researches' of his own master Faraday which constitute a 
continuous history of his mental occupation with the subject, 
of his governing ideas, bis successes and failures as they arose. 
He was himself to furnish what will perhaps long remain the 
classical example of the history of an effort of scientific thought 
of another kind, in which the aim is not so much to enlarge 
the field of experimental knowledge by the guidance of a few 
novel master ideas, as to seize upon a domain of knowledge 
already dimly and obscurely interlaced, and arrange it as parts 
of a single definite doctrine. 



* Cf. tor ex&mple the diffionlties disanwed bj Hertz, in the introdnotiaii t- 
hia CoUeoled Electric Papen, >■ to what Uaiwell really intBiided to be mean 
by hie fandameatal coneeption at eleotrio diaplaeemant. 
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45. On Vector Terminology. — The most effective way of 
avoiding the abuses of merely analogical hypothesis, while at 
the same time retaining the advantages of vividness of descrip- 
tion that belong to it, lies iu the development of scientific 
ItwgUE^. If we can avail ourselves of an adjective that will 
naturally and precisely connote, and suggest by itself, the 
similarity of relations that is the subject of an analogy, we 
shall have effectually annexed its essence white rejecting the 
superfiuouB part. The subjects of discussion in mathematical 
physics may be described in the main as vector quantities in 
space ; and the invention, mainly by Hamilton, by Lord Kelvin 
and bis brother James Thomson, and by Maxwell, of an approp- 
riate langut^e to express the properties of the different classes 
of vectors, has had much to do with progress in the principles 
of this science as distinct from computations relating to special 
problems. It may further conduce to brevity and perspicuity 
if we keep in view the desirability of rendering the existing 
terminology still more precise in the department of this field 
with which we are here concerned, 

A vector (w, v, w) will be called a stream vector {the solenotdal 
vector of Maxwell) throughout any region in which it satisfies 
the condition of continuity of flow du/dte + dvjdy + dwjdt — 0. 
There may be singular points in the region at which this con- 
dition breaks down through (u, v, w) there becoming infinite : 
these are the sources and sinks of the flow. If the vector is not 
a stream, all points in the region will be sources or sinks, so 
that we can still represent it by a fiux of incompressible fluid 
which soaks out of the region at each point of it, the amount 
that disappears per unit time in an element of volume 2t being 
— {dujdx + dvjdy + dw/dz) St ; the quantity multiplying 5t is 
called, after Maxwell, the concentration of the vector into the 
point considered ; when the vector is a stream its concentration 
is null. When (u, v, w) represents flow of heat, its concentration 
at any point represents the accumulation of heat per unit time 
per unit volume at the place, and the type of the vector is 
wholly unrestricted : thus the flow of heat is according to our 
definition a stream only when there is no accumulation of heat, 
that is when the temperature is steady. The region of a 
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stream can be divided up into tubeH of flow, each of which has 
the properties of an independent pipe or channel devoid of 
leakage. In certain cases — in fact in all the ordinaiy cases in 
which the originating disturbance is local and does not involve 
the creation of new sources — these channels are ringshaped and 
the flow in them is thus a circulation round the channels : the 
flow may then be called a cyclic stream. 

A vector of the type — {d/dx, djdy, djdt) x it is proposed to 
call a gradient vector (the simple lamellar of Maxwell), as it is 
the gradient or slope of the scalar quantity x- ^^ ^^^ scalar is 
multiple-valued, its lines of slope will be ring-shaped curves 
returning into themselves ; and the vector may then be called a 
cyclic gradient. The total gradient fmm one point to another 
is estimated as a line integral along a path connecting them : 
its value round a complete circuit back to the point of starting 
is called, after Lord Kelvin, the circulation m that circuit and 
is null, or else equal to a cyclic constant of the scalar function x 
of which the vector is the gradient. A circuit in which there ie 
circulation encloses of necessity, is linked with, a core of some 
kind around which the circulation is established ; and this core 
must itself be either of infinite length or ringshaped. 

The term circuital, as introduced by Lord Kelvin, is 
synonymous with stream, thus including cases in which cir- 
culation of the stream is not contemplated ; it is therefore 
entirely distinct from cyclic 

Aethereal Constitution of Matter 

46. The difficulty of imagining a definite uniform limit of 
divisibility of matter will always be a philosophical obstacle to 
an atomic theory, so long as atoms are regarded as discrete 
particles moving in empty space. But as soon as we take the 
next step in physical development, that of ceasing to regard 
space as mere empty geometrical continuity, the atomic con- 
stitution of matter (each ultimate atom consisting of parts 
which are incapable of separate existence, as Lucretius held) is 
r^sed to a natural and nocessaty consequence of the new 
standpoint. We may even reverse the argument, and derive 
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from the ascertained atomic constitution of matter a philo- 
sophical necessity for the assumption of a pleniMn, in which the 
ultimate atoms exist as the nuclei which determine its strains 
and motions**. 

This idea of a plenum with uniform properties throughout 
all extension, but permeated by intrinsic singular points, each 
of which determines and, so to speak, locks up permanently a 
sorroundiug steady state of strain or other disturbance, forms 
the ultimate basis of all developments relating to the con- 
stitution of aether and matter such as are here attempted. 

To make a beginning in the direct or synthetical manner, it 
is necessary to assign a working scheme of properties to the 
plenum. One way of starting off is to rely on optical theory. 
The plenum must be the medium of transmission of radiation, 
with its known finite velocity. It must therefore be specified, 
in dynamical terms, as possessing, when disturbed, energy of 
strain and energy of inertia ; for it is only by the interaction of 
these that propagation in time can be conceived under a 
dynamical scheme, which takes account of nothing except 
substance and motion. The precise formal nature of these 
endowments of the plenum was first unravelled by MacCullagh 
in his masterly analysis of the optical phenomena of crystals. 
But he realized very clearly that nothing of the nature of such 
a type of strain as he was led to postulate, can be thought of as 
associated with ordinary matter; so he retained his specifi- 
cation of the dynamical constitution of the plenum as a purely 
analytical scheme, that is, as a consistent scheme of properties 
of this uf(ra-materiel medium which he could not illustrate from 
the behaviour of elastic matter. Shortly afterwards Rankine, 
never timid in bis speculations, expounded MacCullagh's 
analytical scheme soundly and clearly, in full contrast with the 
elastic properties of matter, as representing a uniform medium 
or plenum endowed with ordinary inertia but with elasticity of 
purely rotational type. This conception has recently been 
revived by Lord Kelvin, who illuminated the whole matter by 

** It is perhaps not soperflaons to point out the argument here involved 
against anj tendency we might h»ve to assign to the aether itself an atomic 
stmottue. 
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showing how by aid of gyrostatic systems the abstract con- 
ception of a rotationally elastic medium could be illustrated 
and closely copied in a material model*. 

It is curious that, although the idea of an intimate connexion 
between the propagation of electric and of optical effects has 
always been present to speculative physics, yet no attempt was 
made to ascertain whether MacCulh^h's plenum could in 
addition to its vibratory functions take up such a state of 
permanent strain as would represent the electrostatic actions 
between charged conductors, or such state of motion as would 
represent the eleetrodynamic action between currents. The 
first hint on this side of the matter waa FitzQerald's passing 
remark in 1880+ that MacCuUagh's optical equations are 
identical with those of the eleetrodynamic theory of optics 
developed by Maxwell. 

47. The basis of the present scientific procedure thus rests 
on the view, derivable as a consequence of general philosophical 
ideas, that the master-key to a complete unravelling of the 
general dynamical and physical relations of matter lies in the 
fact that it is constituted as a discrete molecular aggregate 
existing in the aether. At the same time all that is known (or 
perhaps need be known) of the aether itself may be formulated 
as a scheme of differential equations defining the properties of 
a continuum in space, which it would be gratuitous to further 
explain by any complication of structure ; though we can with 
great advantage employ ourstock of ordinary dynamical concepts 
in describing the succession of different states thereby defined. 

On account of the very high velocity c of transmission and 
equilibmtion of elastic disturbances in the aether, it follows 
that (on the assumption of a stagnant aether) the motion of 
material systems across it produces no sensible deviation from 
the mere succession of equilibrium states of that medium which 
correspond to the separate configurations of the matter as they 
arise, so long as the velocity of the matter is not comparable to 
that of radiation. It is for this reason that simple convection 

* Cf. Appendii E. 

t ' On the Electiomagnetic Tbeoi; of Light,' Phil. Traiu. 1880. 
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of the electric fields belonging to material bodies furnishes so 
good a first approximation to the laws of the electrodynamics of 
bodies in motion: although in some cases, such as unipolar 
induction due to the spinning of a magnet round an axis of 
^Tnmetry, care must be taken to realize in forming a physical 
picture of the phenomenon that the effective moving elements 
are the separate independent electrons, not material bodies as a 
whole*. 

In the case of a homogeneous body moving with uniform 
velocity v, there will occur changes in the velocity of radiation 
across it of the order of the first power of vjc, because this 
velocity is, like v, a directed phenomenon. But the changes of 
the scalar properties and dimensions of the body itself are of the 
order of the square of u/c: for example, it is found as a matter 
of observation, that the relative free periods corresponding to 
the spectral lines of gases are not altered to the first order by 
translatory motion of the vibrating molecules along with the 
E^rth and the Solar System. 

Mutual aid of electrical and general molecular theory 
48. As thus formulated in terms of the aethereal constitu- 
tion of the individual atoms, the problem of the aethereal 
relations of material media is one of molecular dynamics ; and 
it shares in all the difficult and refined considerations of 
averaging which belong to that branch of physics. But it may 
be held that its discussion contributes more to the principles of 
general molecular dynamics than it receives trom them. The 
laws of electrical phenomena have been primarily ascertained 
in their larger features by a process of mixed induction and 
deduction, which proceeded, for more than three-quarters of a 
century, on wholly different lines irom those laid down here. 
These laws, thus independently and in part empirically ascer- 
tained, must he derivable fi^m the molecular standpoint ; and 
their demonstration in that manner confirms and vividly illus- 
trates the principles by which a transition is made from the 
dynamics of systems of discrete molecules to the dynamics of 
their aggregates treated as continuous matter. Practically the 
• Cf. PhiL Tram. 1896 A, pp. 737—81. 
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only field (outside the theory of gases) on which these under- 
lying principles connecting raolecular theory with general 
mechanics have hitherto had scope, is the theory of capillarity ; 
and this constitutes an application that has been held not to 
be free from difficulty. Now in the problem of a cloud of 
mutually influencing electrons we are on a clearer basis of 
physical reality than in a discussion of particles acting on each 
other with hypothetical forces at a distance obeying undeter- 
mined laws. The constitution of an electron is quite definite ; 
and its reaction on its neighbours is quite definite, for the 
reason that its energy is located in a definite manner in the 
surrounding aether. PrecisioD reigns everywhere in the data ; 
and the transition from the separate electrons to the aggregates 
forming the material medium, treated as continuous as it is 
presented to the perceptions of sense, must therefore be a 
definite It^cal process capable of explicit and precise formu- 
lation. 

The theory of the dynamical interaction between the aether 
and the matter which subsists in it is on a different plane from 
a mere formal adaptation of the equations which represent 
the constitution and activity of the free aether to the case 
where its properties are modified by the presence of matter. 
Such an empirical adaptation has worked well for the case in 
which the matter is at rest*: but for the case in which it is 
moving with velocity yielding appreciable influence on the 
phenomena, that is with velocity not wholly insensible com- 
pared with the speed of radiation, the adaptation in this way 
has involved the merest guesswork. 

The ultimate inadequacy of a method of treating material 
media, based on merely empirical or speculative additions to 
the ascertained equations of free aether, had indeed been 
clearly recognized by von Helmholtz for the last decade of his 



* "...And it we attempt to eitend our theory [of radiation] to the oaw of 
dsDte media, we become inTolved nut only in all the ordinar; difBeoJtiee of 
tnoleoular theories, bat in the deeper myiler; of the relation of the moleoalea 
(o the eleotromagnetio medium. To evade thege difficulties we shall assume 
that in eertain media the speciQe oapaoit}' of eleatro»tatio indaation is different 
in diSerent directions,..." Uaiwell, ■ Treatise,' ii g 794. 
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life. It would appear that one main object of the close scrutiny 
of the analytical foundations of dynamics, particularly of the 
single principle of Action which may be made to cover their 
whole ' extent, with which he occupied himself during that 
period, was with a view to arrive at a definite interlaced de- 
duction of the complex of electrodynamic relations from a 
single analytical function which would express the state of the 
medium at each instant. 
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DTMAHICAL THEORY OF ELECTKICAL ACTIONS 
Leatt Action, fundamental in Oeneral Dynamics 

49. The idea of deducing all phenomenal changes from a 
principle of least expenditure of effort or action dates for 
modem times, as is well knowu, &om the speculations of Mau< 
pertuia The main illustration with which he fortitied his 
view was Fermat's principle of least time for ray propagation 
in optics. This optical law follows as a direct corollary from 
Huygens' doctrine that radiation is propagated by wave- 
motions. In Maupertuis' hands, however, it reverted to the 
type of a dogma of least action in the dynamical sense as 
originally enunciated vaguely hy Descartes, which Fermat's 
statement of the principle as one of least time was intended 
to supersede*; under that aspect it was dynamically the equally 
immediate corollary of the corpuscular theory of optical raj's 
which was finally adopted by Newton. 

The general idea of Maupertuis at once attracted the 
attention of mathematicians; and the problem of the exact 
specification of the Action, so as to fulfil the minimum relation, 
was solved by Euler for the case of orbits of particles. Shortly 
afterwards the solution was re-stated with greater precision, 
and generalized to all material systems, by Lagrange (Mem. 
Taurin., 1760) in one of his earliest and most brilliant memoirs, 
which constructed the algorithm of the Calculus of Variations, 
and at the same time also laid the foundation of the funda- 
mental physical science of Analytical Dynamics. The subse- 

■ Cf. Appendii D. 
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quent extensions by Hamilton of the Lagrangian analytical 
procedure involve, bo &r as interpretation has hitherto been 
enabled to go, rather fundamental developments in the mathe- 
matical methods than new physical ideas, — except in the 
weighty result that the mere expression of all the quantities 
of the system as differential coefficients of a single character* 
istic function establishes relations of complete reciprocity 
between them, and also between the various stipes, however 
fer apart in time, of the system's progress. 

It is now a welUtried resource to utilize the principle that 
every dynamical problem can be enunciated, in a single 
formula, as a variation problem, in order to help in the re- 
duction to dynamics of physical theories in which the intimate 
dynamical machinery is more or less hidden from direct in- 
spection. If the laws of any such department of physics can 
be formulated in a minimum or variational theorem, that 
subject is thereby virtually reduced to the dynamical type : 
and there remain only such interpretations, exptaoations, and 
developments, as will correlate the integral that is the subject 
of variation with the corresponding integrals relating to known 
dynamical systems. These developments will usually take 
the form of the tracing out of analogies between the physical 
system under consideration and djoiamical systems which can 
be directly constructed to have Lagrangian functions of the 
same kind : they do not add anything logically to the com- 
pleteness and sufficiency of the analytical specification of the 
system, but by being more intuitively grasped by the mind 
and of more familiar type, they often lead to further refine- 
ments and developments which carry on our theoretical views 
into still higher and more complete stages. 

Derivation of the Equations of the Electric Field from the 
Principle of Least Action 

50. It has been seen (^ 48) that the only effective method 
of working out the dynamics of molecular systems is to abolish 
the idea of force between the molecules, about which we cau 
directly know nothing, and to formulate the problem as that 
of the determination of the natural sequence of changes of 

6—2 
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configuration in the system. If the individual molecules are 
to be permanent, the system, when treated from the molecular 
standpoint, must be conservative; so that the Principle of 
Least Action supplies a foundation certainly wide enough, if 
only it is not beyond our powers of development. 

We require first to construct a dynamical scheme for the 
free aether when no material molecules are present. It is 
of course an elastic medium : let us assume that it is practically 
at rest, and let the vector (f, 7, f ) represent the displacement, 
elastic and other, of its substance at the point (;r, y, 2) which 
arises from the strain existing in it. We assume (to be here- 
after verified by the results of the analysis) for its kinetic 
energy T and its potential energy W the expressions 



= M/(^-t 



tr = i5J'(/» + <^ + A')dT 



in which St denotes an element of volume, A and B are con- 
stants, the former a constant of inertia, the latter a modulus 
of elasticity, and in which (/ g, h) a & vector defined as 
regards its mode of change •• by the relation 



yj'U' ' ivKdy dz' dz dx' dx dyl 



..(I) 



where the Am is inserted in order to conform to the ordinary 
electrical usage. 

This definition makes 

dx dy dz ' 
so that (/, g, h) is a stream vector. 

To obtain the dynamical equations of this medium, we have 
to develope the variational equation 

SJiT-W)dt = 0, 
subject to the time of motion being unvaried. 

** ThiB allovB for the pennBnent eiiBtence, independently of (f , 4, t)< of the 
intriiiBia aethetMl diBplsoement Bmrounding each electron. CI. Appendix E. 
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Now 

S JTdt = AJdt f(|Sj + vBv + tSt) dr 

-AJdtji^S^+tt^ + tSOdr. 
Aleo 

- ^JKog - >»*) S{ + (tt - «/) s, + (m/- fe) Sfi cis 

where {/, m, n) ia the direction vector of the element of boundary 
surface SS. 

In these reductions by integration by parts the aim has 
been as usual to express dependent variations such as S^, dSl^jdy, 
in terms of the independent ones Sf, 8t], 8f. This requires the 
introduction of surface integrals : if the region under considera- 
tion is infinite space, and the exciting causes of the disturbance 
are all at finite distance from the origin, these surface integrals 
over an infinitely remote boundary cannot in the nature of 
things be of influence on the state of the system at a finite 
distance, and in fact it may be varifled that they give a null 
result : in other cases they must of course be retained. 

On substitution in the equation of Action of these es- 
pressions for the variations, the coefficients of B^, Btj, B^ must 
separately vanish both in the volume integral and in the 
surface integral, since S^, S17, S^ are perfectly independent and 
arbitrary both at each element of volume St and at each 
element of surface BS. This gives, from the volume integral, 
the equations of vibration or wave-propagation 

RUji di' d! da:' da: dyl ■««.«.?)■■■■(") 
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The Bystems of equations (I) and (II), thus arrived at, 
become identical in foroi with Maxwell's circuital equations 
which express the electrostatic and electrodynamic working of 
free aether, if (^, 4, {) represents the magnetic induction and 
(/, g, h) the aethereal displacement; the velocity of propagation is 
(47r)-' (B/A)*, so that B/A - I6ii'c* where c is the velocity of 
radiation. They are also identical with BlacCuUagb's optical 
equations, the investigation here given being in fact due to him. 

51. Now let us extend the problem to aether containing a 
system of electrons or discrete electric charges. Each of these 
point-charges determines a field of electric force around it : 
electric force must involve aether-strain of some kind, as has 
already been explained : thus an electric point-charge is a 
nucleus of intrinsic strain in the aether. It is not at present 
necessary to determine what kind of permanent configuration 
of strain in the aether this can be, if only we are willing to 
admit that it can move or slip freely about through that 
medium much in the way that a knot slips along a rope : we 
thus in fact treat an electron or point-charge of strength « as a 
freely mobile singular point in the specification of the aethereal 
strain (/ g, k), such that very near to it {/, g, h) assumes the 

form - I— ( J- , 3- , -i- ) - - We can avoid the absolutely in- 
47r\cw! ay asjr ■' 

finite values, at the origin of the distance r, by treating the 
nucleus of the permanent strain-form not as a point but as a 
very minute region*: this analytical artifice will keep all the 
elements of the integrals of our analysis finite, while it will not 
affect any physical application which considers the electron 
simply as a local charge of electricity of definite amount. 

Now provided there is nothing involved in the electron 
except a strain-form, no inertia or energy foreign to the aether 
residing in its nucleus such as would prevent free unresisted 
mobihty, as it is perhaps difficult to see how there could be, the 
equations (I) and (II) still determine the state of the field of 
aether, at any instant, from its state, supposed completely 
known, at the previous instant : and this determination includes 
* This aDbatitatioii affeata only the intiiatie molecnlu eaergy; o(. Phil 
Trant. ISM A, pp. 613—8. 
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a knowledge of the displacement of the nucleus of each strain- 
form during the intervening element of time. These equations 
therefore suffice to trace the natural sequence of change in the 
complex medium thus constituted )yy the aether and the nuclei 
pervading it. But if the nuclei had inertia and mutual actions 
of their own, independent of the aether, there would in addition 
to the continuous equations of motion of the aether itself be 
dynamical equations of motion for each strain-form as well, 
which would interact and ao have to he combined into continuity 
with the aethereal equations, and the problem would assume 
a much more complex form : in other words, the complete 
energy function employed in formulating the Principle of Least 
Action would also involve these other types of physical action, 
if they existed. 

52. But for purposes of the electrodynamio phenomena <rf 
material bodies, which we can only test by observation and 
experiment on matter in bulk, a complete atomic analysis of 
the kind thus indicated would (even if possible) be useless ; for 
we are unable to take direct cognizance of a single molecule of 
matter, much less of the separate electrons in the molecule to 
which this analysis has regard. The development of the theory 
which is to be in line with experience must instead concern 
itself with an effective differential element of volume, containing 
a crowd of molecules numerous enough to be expressible con- 
tinuously, as regards their average relations, as a volume-density 
of matter. As regards the actual distribution in the element of 
volume of the really discrete electrons, all that we can usually 
take cognizance of is an excess of one kind, positive or negative, 
which constitutes a volume density of electrification, or else an 
average polarization in the arrangement of the groups of 
electrons in the molecules which must be specified as a vector 
by its intensity per unit volume : while the movements of the 
electrons, free and paired, in such element of volume must be 
combined into statistical aggregates of translational fluxes and 
molecular whirls of electrification. With anything else than 
mean aggregates of the various types that can be thus separated 
out, each extended over the effective element of volume, 
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mechanical science, which has for its object matter in bulk as it 
presents itself to our observation and experiment, is not directly 
concerned : there is however another more abstract study, that 
of molecular dynamics, whose province it is to form and test 
hypotheBes of molecular structure and arrangement, intended to 
account for the distinctive features of the mechanical phenomena 
aforesaid. 

As the integral j(l/ + mg + nh) dS, extended over the 

boundary of any region, no longer vanishes when there are 
electrons in that region, it follows that the vector (/, g, k) which 
represents the strain or " electric dbplacement " of the aether, 
is no longer circuital when these individual electrons are mei:ged 
in volume-densities, as they are when we consider a material 
medium continuously distributed, instead of merely the aether 
existing between its molecules; thus the definition of the 
mode of change of aethereal elastic displacement, namely 

which held for free aether, would now be a contradiction in 
terms. In order to ascertain what is to repUce this definition, 
let us consider the translation of a single electron e from a point 
Pi to a neighbouring point Pf This will cause an addition to 
the elastic strain {/, g, h) of the aether, represented by a strain- 
vector distributed with reference to lines which begin at P, and 
end at Pa, the addition being in &ct the electric displacement 
due to the doublet formed by - e at P, and -t- e at P,. This ad- 
ditional flux of electric displacement &om P, to Pi along these 
lines is not by itself circuital ; but the circuits of the flux will 
be completed if we add to it a linear flux of electricity of the 
same total amount e, back again from P, to P, along the line 
P, Pf If we complete in this way the fluxes of aethereal 
electric displacement, due to the changes of position of all the 
electrons of the system, by the fluxes of these true electric 
charges through the aether, a new vector is obtained which we 
may call the flux of the total electric dieplacemeiU per unit 
volume ; and this vector forms a fundamentally useful con- 
ception tmm the circumstance that it is everywhere and always 
a circuital or stream vector 
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We may now expi'ess this result analytically : to the rate of 
change of aethereal displacement (/, §,k) St in the element of 
volume St there must be added £ {etc, ey, ez), where {x, y, £) is 
the velocity of a contained electron e, in order to get a circuital 
result : the current of aethereal electric displacement by itself is 
not circuital when avenged with regard to this element of 
volume, but the so-called toUJ, current, made up of it and 
of the tnie electric current formed by the moving electrons, 
possesses that property. 

Thus we have to deal, in the mechanical theory, with a 
more complex problem : instead of only aetbereal displacement 
we have now two independent variables, aethereal displacement, 
and true electric current or fiux of electrons. In the molecular 
analysis, on the other hand, the minute knowledge of aethereal 
displacement between and around the electrons of the molecules 
involved that of the movements of these electrons or singularities 
themselves, and there was only one independent variable, at 
any rate when the singularities are purely aethereal. The tran* 
sition, from the complete knowledge of aether and individual 
molecules to the averaged and smoothed out specification of the 
element of volume of the complex medium, requires the presence 
of two independent variables, one for the aether and one for the 
matter, instead of a single variable only. 

53. We may consider this fundamental explanation from a 
different aspect. There are present in the medium electrons or 
electric charges each of amount e, so that for any region 
Faraday's hypothesis gives 

j(tf+mg + nh)d8~te; 

and therefore, any finite change of state being denoted by A, 

Aklf+'mg + 'nk)dS is equal to the flux of electrons into the 

region across the boundary. Thus for example 

-^ki/+ n»? + nA) dS - - klu^ + mv, + nw,) dS 

in which (u,, Vt, Wg) is the true electric current which is 
simply this flux of electrons reckoned per unit time : hence 

DigmzedbyGoOgle 
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transposing all the terms to the same side, we have for any 
closed surface 

jilu + mtr + nw) dS -= 0, 
where (u, ir, w) — (dZ/df + Uo, dffjdt + Vt, dh/cU + w,). 
Thifi relation expresses that {u, v, w), the total current of Max- 
well's theory, is circuital or a stream. 

The true current (««, i>o, Wo) above defined includes all the 
possible types of co-ordinated or averaged motions of electrons, 
namely, currents arising from conduction, from material polari- 
zation and its convection, from convection of charged bodies. 

54. We have now to fix the meaning to be attached to 
(f. V. £) Of (ffl. 6, c) in a mechanical theory which treats only of 
sensible elements of volume. Obviously it must be the mean 
value of this vector, as previously employed, for the aether in 
each element of volume. With this meaning it is now to be 
shown that the curt of (f, r), ^) is equal to 4nr (u, v, w). We 
shall in fact see that for any open geometrical surface or sheet 
iS of sensible extent, fixed in space, bounded by a contour s. 
Sir George Stokes' fundamental analytical theorem of trans- 
formation of a surface integral into a line integral round ita 
contour, must under the present circumstances assume the 
wider form 

where the symbol A represents the change in the integral 
which follows it, produced by the motion of the system in any 
finite time, and g represents the total fiux of electrons through 
the fixed surface S during that time. To this end consider two 
sheets S and S' both abutting on the same contour a : then as 
the two together form a closed sur&ce we have 



h'/+m'ff + n'k)dS'- kl/+mff + nh)dS''1e ... (ii; 



where S« denotes the sum of the strengths of the electrons 
included between the sheets: in this formula the direction 
vectors (V, m', n') and (/, m, n) are both measured towards the 
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same sides of the surfaces, which for the former S' is the side 
away from the region enclosed between them. Now if one of 
these included electrons moves across the surface S' the form of 
the integral for that surfiice will be abruptly altered, an element 
of it becoming infinite at the transition when the electron is on 
the surface ; and this will vitiate the proof of Stokes* theorem 
considered as applying to the change in the value of that surface 
integral. Bat the form of the integral for the other surface, 
across which the electron has not penetrated, will not pass 
through any critical stage, and Stokes' theorem will still hold 
for the change caused in it. That is, for the latter sur&ce the 
equation (i) will hold good in the ordinary way without any 
term such as g ; and therefore by (ii), for the former surfece, 
across which electrons are taken to pass, the term % as above is 
involved. 

The relation of Sir George Stokes, thus generalized, in 
which g represents the total flux of electrons across the surbce 
8, leads directly to the equation 

curl it 17. t) = 4ir (/+ «., ^ + «,, A + w,). 
where the vectors now represent mean values throughout the 
element of volume. 

This relation holds, whether the system of molecules con- 
tained in the medium is magnetUxdly polarized or not, for the 
transference of magnetic polarity across the sheet 8 cannot add 
anything to the electric flux through it : it appears therefore 
that in a case involving magnetic polarization (^, 4, ^) repre- 
sents what is called the magnetic induction and not the magnetic 
force, which in also in keeping with the stream character of the 
former vector. On the other hand the change in the electric 
polarization (/', g^, k') of the molecules constitutes an addition 
A (/', (T*, h') of finite amount per unit area to the flux through 
the sheet, so that d/dtif, g", h') constitutes a part of the true 
electric current (u*, v„ w*). 

55. It has been seen that the specification of sensible 
electric motions in a material body involves both the flux of 
the electrons and the averaged disturbance of the aether as 
independent variables. In ordinary electrodynamic phenomena 
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relating to curreDts of coaductioD it ia the former that we are 
by far the more directly conceroed with. We have therefore 
for purposes of ordinary electrodynamics to transform the 
kinetic energy 



T~iAJit + V- + l:)dr. (1) 

where (^, 4, Q represents ma^etic induction as above, into a 
form which expresses it as the effect of motion of the electrons. 
This can be done most easily by introducing, after Maxwell's 
manner, a subsidiary vector (F, 0, H) such that 

(dH dO dF dH dO dF\ ., . ,. ... 

\dy~dz' dz'd^' d^~dyj°^f'''^'' ^^' 

which is permissible on account of the circuital character of 
it V. t) or (a, b, c). Then we have 

= m/{("* ~mi)F + {l^-n^)0 + imi-lv)S}dS 

+ 2irAJ{Fti+0v + Hw)dT (3) 

since by the above 

/dj: dv d^ dt dv d^\ ^, . .^, 

\dy dB' dt da; die dyl \ > < / ^ > 

where («, v, w) is the total current (/+ «,, j + v,, A + w^). 
Combining (2) and (4) we have 

dx \dx dy dz l 

with two similar equatious : these are solved by the relations 

(.F.O. fl) = (|^<(T + f„ j'!iT+ 0., l^dT + ff.), 

wherein (>*„, (?(, Ho) is determined bo as to satisiy the system of 
equations 
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of which the most general solution is 

where <P is an arbitrary function. 

This part of the auxiliary potential (F, G, H), depending on 
<l>, adds nothing to the variable (^, n, t) which represents the 
actual pheuomenon, and therefore may be omitted. If it were 
retained it would mean that something hitherto unapecified, 
besides the motion of the aether, was fundamentally in operation. 
Substituting then our result 



{F,0,H) = j(u,v,v})r-'dT, 



in which any magnetism that may be present is implicitly 
included as molecular current- whirls*, we have 

T=2trA ll(u,M, + «,«, + «'jW,)ru-'dT,dT, 

the summation taking each pair of elements St,, St^ only once, 
the double integral taking them twice. Here the total current 
(u, V, w) is made up of the drift of the electrons and the time- 
rate of change in the electric displacement (yj(f, A) of the aether: 
thus we have expressed the kinetic energy in terms of these 
quantities. The potential energy W is already expressed in 
terms of the same variables by the formula 

W = ^BJ(p + ^ + k>)dT. 

The auxiliary quantity {F, Q, H), which proved to be the 
potential of the circuital current-vector (u, v, w), can now if it is 
thought fit be dispensed with. Its use was to facilitate an 
integration by parts, which collected together those elements of 
kinetic energy from all over the field that are, in the equation 
of Action, associated with the electric flux in the element of 
volume St. 

* The Bnifaoe-iDtegral terms in (9) oonesponding to any iateiiMW now 
fanieb on aoeonnt of the tioiitiiiiiit; of {P, 0, H). For the completion of this 
uulyiu tor Uie cue of magtutie materiel media, see the end of Appeodii A. 
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56. The dynamical equation espressing the sequence of 

events in the system is SJ(T— W)dt^O, with the time not 

subject to variation : we are now prepared to develope the 
variation wit)i respect to the system of independent variables 
composed of the flux of the electrons and (/, g, A) : for this 
purpose we must revert to the complete expression for T. 

The part of TjivA which involves the single electron e 
moving with velocity {±, y, i) is, by (3), 

where £ is a quantity which our present analysis does not 
detennine*,depending as it does on the size and constitution of 
the nucleus of the electron. 

We might now insert a sign to represent summation over all 
the electrons and conduct the variation, were it not for the 
circumstance that our variables are not wholly independent; 
the variation oi{f, g, h) is in fact restricted by the condition 

j(l/+mg + nh)dS='le 

Hence we must introduce into the variational equation a 
lAgrangian undetermined function of position ^, so that it is 
the variation of 

that is to be made null ; afterwards determiniDg the form of f 
to satiaty the restriction which necessitated its introduction. 

Now as regards an electron e, {iiTA)~^ S JTdt gives 



67. 
the terms 

idtlfiiU+jSi + iSi) 



jdt 



■dF. dF. dF. 



jdt (era* + lOSy + tHSi), 

* Cf. Phil. Tram. 1894 A, pp. 812— S. 
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which are equal to terms at the time limits together with 
(iF .dF .dO .dB\] 



■\.jdtSif[...\+jdtBz{.. 



where jr denotes -n + ^j-+y-i-+'j-< because the time- 
dt dt dx ' dy dz 

integral refers to a travelling electron ; thus finally giving 

terms at the time limits together with 

/^'^[-^-»KS-f)-(S-f)-f}] 

A9 regards the variation of the state of the free aether, 
represented by (/,, g^, h,) in an element of volume St, con- 
taining no electrons, we have in (47r^)~' £ JTdt the terms 

Of this the part involving the variation of the aethereal electric 
displacement in the single element of volume dr (written in 
place of STt in order to avoid subscripts) gives 

dr . 8 jdt in/+ GSg + HSli) 

which is equal to terms at the time limits together with 

-d../.(f«/.fa,.fM). 

Here two points are to be noticed. First, It would not have 
been correct simply to vary (4iwA)~^ JTdt, involving 

^jdtkFf+6§ + Hh)dT. 

unless we bore in mind that (F, G, H) itself involves implicitly 
the independent variable (/, g,h) Xa ha varied. Secondly, in 
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writing here d/dt (F, G, S) it is implied that the transhitioD of 
the aether itself is negligibly amall compared with that of the 
electroDS of matter that are moving through it. Strictly, if 
(/)', g', r) were the velocity of the aether itaelf we should have 
fjdt {F, G. H) instead of djdt (F. 6. H). where h'jdt would 
represent d/dt+p'djdn; + q'd/dy + r'djdz: this would introduce 
enormous complication into the electrodynamic equations, 
destroying their linearity in a way such as occurs for instance 
in hydrodynamics. We shall find that our present course fits 
in with all the electrodynamic phenomena ; it is also in keeping 
with the fact that the most refined optical experiments have 
been unable to detect translatory movement in the nether. 

The reduction of the remaining terms of the variational 
equation is given by the formulae 



-ldtjt(Uf+mSg + nSh)dS 



-hm^f^%^^t^y^ 



(NT, ,d9, ,d<lf. 



oS. The variations Sx, Sy, Sz which give the virtual dis- 
placement of an electron e, and the variations Sf, Sg, Bh which 
specify the electric displacement of a point in the Iree aether, 
can now be considered as all independent and perfectly arbitrary t 
hence the coefficient of each must vanish separately in the 
dynamical variational equation. Thus we obtain two sets of 
equations, of types 

B_ ._dF d^ 
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If as before we write (47C)* for B/A, these equations become 
dF dlr 



WC/- 



dt dm 



,... (.1 .. dF dV) 

^'"{"^-"'-■S-di]- 

they are the differential equations which determiDe the sequence 
of events in the system. Expressed in the ordinary language of 
electrodynamics, which avails itself of the conception of force, 
they show that 

is the X component of the aethereal force which strains the free 
aether ; and that 

yi-iv-dFldl-d^jdai 
is the w component of the electric force which tends to accelerate 
the motion of an electron e. Each electron has an effective 
mass Z«*, of aethereal origin, which forms part and may he the 
whole of the mass of the matter to which it is attached. As 
previously explained*, the real advantage of thus introducing 
the conception of forces is that we can develope methods of 
reasoning about actual systems by attaching to each sensibly 
permanent portion of the material system the forces that are 
invariably associated with it, thereby promoting in the domain 
of dynamics the comparisons of relations on which all logical 
processes are based. 

59. We have just spoken, in order to avoid complex reser- 
vations, of the electric force acting on the single electron e: 
in strictness this is of course more than our analysis gives 
us. The equation which is thus interpreted should strictly 
have a £, a sign of summation, in front of it, to show that 
it is an aggregate equation for all the electrons in the element 
of volume with which we are in reality dealing. It will appear 
that in the subsequent sorting out of the different kinds of 
electric motion that occur in the element of volume, no harm 
will ensue from the present mode of expression, if we now 
attend to one point. 

In certain cases a sensible part of the electric force acting 
on the single electron arises from the other electrons in the 
* Ct. klso Appendix B. 
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same element of Tolnine: in such cases, however, when we 
exprees what we are really concerned with, namely the aum- 
mation throughout the element of volume, this action may 
be cancelled by a complementary reaction, so that in the 
^SS^S^^ such terms will not remain. Now in the expression 
above given for the electric force acting on an electron this 
case arises when the medium is magnetized. It has been 
shown that the vector (^, ij, t) that occurs in the expression 
for this force is the magnetic induction (a, b, c) : and in the 
theory of magnetism it ia shown* that of this induction a part 
(a, y3, y) called the magnetic force arises firom the system in 
general, and the remainder 4-Tr(A, B, C) is the expression of 
local influence arising in the element of volume itselfl The 
question arises then whether the latter part is to be rejected 
in effecting the summation over the element of volume, 
as compensated by reaction exerted by the electron under 
consideration on the magnetism existing in the same element 
of volume. If it is a question of finding the mechanical force 
acting on the complete element of volume this compensation 
will subsist : the action of the magnetism in the element on 
the electron will just cancel the action of the electron on the 
magnetism. But if it is a question of finding the electric 
force which produces a current by separating positive and 
negative electrons in the element, no such compensation will 
occur, because the reaction of the electron on the magnetism 
has no connexion with such electric separation. 

Thus we have, for our mechanical theory which considers 
only elements of volume, the expressions for the aethereal force 
(P'. Q', R') and electric force (P, Q, R) as follows : 



=,....- 


' dx 


dF iV 




-P-yc + ib, 





where (F, <?, H)=i(u, v, w)r-'dT in which expression the 

magnetism is to be included as molecular current-whirls, 

* CI. Appendix A : alao p. lOB, footnote. 
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CHAP. Tl] UECHANICAX FORCE ON CUBBENTS 99 

leading to the expressions of § 66 ff, while '4' ia a function of 
position which has to be determined so as to ensure that the 
total current is circuital. We may say that the reaction 
arising from the constraint against non-circuital Sow, which is 
involved in the constitution of the aether, is represented by 
a term in the aethereal force and also by a term in the electric 
force, both derived from the same potential ^. And it is 
to be remembered that in computing the mechanical force 
per unit volume, (a, b, c) must be replaced in these equations 

by(«,A7)"- 

It now remains to complete our analysis of the sequence of 
events in the medium in bulk, by classifyiug the various binds 
of motions of electrons which are connected with this electric 
force, each according to its own law. 



Specification and Rdatioii^ of a Current of Conduction 

60. First let us take the case of a current of conduction 
flowing in a linear circuit. It mast be made up of a drift 
of electrons, or ions, positive ones travelling in one direction, 
negative ones in the opposite direction, under the influence 
of the electric force. There must be aa many negative as 
positive in the element of volume : if not, the element would 
be electrified, and there could not be a steady electric state 
until the excess which constitutes the free charge is driven to 
the surface of the conductor. 

The aggregate of all these ions is acted on by the electric 
force (P, Q, R); aa there are as many negative as positive the 
last two terms in the expression above for the electric force 
give a null i^gregate on summation for all of them. The first 
two terms however give a force acting on the element of 
volume, equal to {fXey — P'Zei, aXei — "yXex, ^e± — aZey) 

tt For the rednotion of these tannE, lee Appendii A, or Phil. 2Vanf. 
1896 A, p. ei6. 

** The eipreuioiis for T and W, which form the bwls of thii muUjbu, 
iDTolve odI J eleetiio terms : il it ghovld pioTe neoeflBar; to inolade other terms 
%» well, there woald of ooone be other force* uid Mtions ariaing from tham, in 
kdditioii to the eleetrio ones hare obtained. 

7—2 
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By definition {"Zex, 2«y, S«i) — (u,, u,, w,)fiT, where (u,, v„ w,) 
ia the trvs current or electric flow per unit volume including 
convection as well as conduction : hence this force is {vjy — Wo^, 
Woa — Ut7. u^~vyx) per unit volume of the material medium: 
it ia the mechanical force of electrodynamic origin (§ 63) acting 
on a conductor or other material body carrying a current. 

61. We have now to examine the character of the relation 
between the current of conduction (u', v', v/) and the electric 
force that drives it by urging the positive electrons or ions 
one way and the negative ones the opposite way. The velocity 
of drift of each of these kinds of ions among the molecules 
of the metallic conductor ia in the steady state proportional 
to the electric force: but there is as yet nothing to ahow 
whether these velocities are equal and opposite. In any coee 
however the aggregate drift, forming the current of conduction, 
must be proportional to the electric force ; say 

(«-,«■,»'). yKP.ftii), 

where the \a\ indicates that, if the medium is not isotropic, <r 
will be a vector coefficient. 

But we have a source of information as to whether the 
velocities of the positive and negative electrons are equal and 
opposite. We shall first consider ions, as in electrolysis, that 
is sub-atoms which each contain one or more uncompensated 
electrons, so that positive and negative ions have usually 
different masses : we know that in electrolysis they have also 
different facilities of migration through the solvent fluid, as 
we should expect. But the law of Faraday asserts that 
notwithstanding this tendency for the one to travel faster than 
the other the amounts of current delivered by the two are 
the same, as shown by the fact that the amounts of the ions 
that are liberated at the two electrodes are electrochemical 
equivalents. Now this restriction to equality can only arise 
from some constraint imposed on the electrolyte &om outside, 
in this case therefore from the metallic part of the circuit. 
The fact that all electrolytes are fluid makes it reasonable to 
assume that the ions in a solid are not freely and independently 
mobile ; ao that conduction in a solid would rather take place 
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by something of the nature of the passing on of the same ion 
or electron successively through different molecules which do 
not themselves migrate. If we assume that conduction in a 
metal is something akin to this, the number of ions liberated 
per unit time at the positive end must of necessity be always 
the same as that liberated at the negative end ; and must be 
the same as the number that cross any intermediate section 
of the conductor. Thus we have grounds for the conclusion 
that the current in a metal is carried, in the Grotthus fashion 
without diffusion of ions, half by positive and half by n^ative 
ions: and therefore perforce thia division also holds good in 
steady flow in any circuit of which part is metallic But in 
a circuit wholly electrolytic the different mobilities of the 
various ions are not thus under control, especially if the 
solutions are dilute; and this ratio of equality need not be 
preserved*. 

Indeed even the original Williamson-Clausius hypothesis of 
transient occasional dissociation involves that such dissociation 
shall become complete and permanent, when the molecules 
are very sparsely scattered through a foreign medium so that 
there is not much chance of immediate recombioation : while 
when the molecules are very densely distributed, a very slight 
amount of very transient dissociation is all that need occur, 
especially if the ions are very mobile as in metals, in fact is all 
that chemical knowledge as to molecular permanence permits 
us to assume. 



Specification of a Polarization Current 

62. When a molecule is electricallypolarized to moment Jf, 
a displacement of positive electrons has occurred towards one 
end of it and of negative towards the other end such that Sed, 
the sum formed by adding the product of each electron and 
its displacement in the direction of the resultant moment, is 
equal to M. Thus dM/dt is equal to 'S.eddjdt for each molecule. 
This, being a vector statement, is true for each component of 

* Ct. Appendix C. 
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the polarization separately : and summing for all the molecules 
per unit volume, we have thus 

|(/. 9: h').(t,i, ley. I«), 

where (i, y, i) is the velocity of the electron e. That is, there 
is a true electric flux per unit volume arising from change of 
polarization of the material, which is specified by 

Spedficaiions 0/ the Currents of Electric Cotivection arisijigfrom 
the motion of charged and (^polarized Material Media 

63. A material medium moving with velocity equal at the 
point (jT, y, z) to (p, q, r), and having in the neighbourhood of 
that point a charge of electrons amounting to p per unit volume, 
clearly contributes a convection current {p, q, r) p. 

The convection of a material medium merely polarized to 
intensity (/', g', h') also supplies a part to the volume dis- 
tribution of electric current : but its determination requires 
more refined analysis. Consider in the first place the convection 
of a simple type of polar molecule involving a single electron + e 
for one pole and another — e for the 
other pole. The transfer of these 
two electrons in company, as in the 
diagram, is equivalent to the transfer 
of a positive electron round the 1< 
narrow circuit in the direction of 
the curved arrow: and this circuit 
can be divided up into sub-circuits 

of ordinary form in the Amperean manner by partitions repre- 
sented by the dotted lines. The distance between the two 
poles of the molecule is absolutely negligible compared with 
the distance that the molecule is carried by the convection, in 
a time which is effectively infinitesimal for the analytical theory 
of continuous currents even in its optical applications : so that 
the circumstance that convection round the ends of the elon- 
gated circuit is not really effected is immaterial. It follows 
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that the convection with velocity (p, q, r) of a medium, con- 
taining 8uch molecules polarised or orientated to intensity 
(/', ff', A'), gives rise to an Amperean system of currents round 
minute circuits, which forms effectively a magnetic pohuization, 
or gt«i«-magnetism of the ma terial, of intensity (ty'—g'A.'.pA'—r^', 
^/'~Pff^ P*"" unitvolume. This result will clearly not be disturbed 
when the distribution of polarity in the molecule is more com- 
plicated than that here assumed for the purpose of explanation. 

64. It will be convenient in most cases to retain this 
mode of specification by means of a distribution of magnetiza- 
tion, as it will enable us to take direct advantage of the known 
principles governing such distributions. But we can restore it 
to the form of a distribution of currents. Consider in &ct any 
bodily magnetization (A, B, (7); and taking the component A 
separately, let us represent it by Amperean current-whirls with 
their planes at right angles to the axis of x. Expand the areas 
of these wbiris, and diminish their intensities in the same 
proportion, until their contours come into contact, thus forming 
a network in the plane. On summing up the currents in 
an element of volume we now readily obtain, combining the 
opposite flows along each branch of the network, dA/dz parallel 
to y and — dAjdy parallel to z, per unit volume, together with 
an uncompensated flow round the external contour of the net- 
work. Thus on superposition for all three components, we 
find that the magnetization {A, B, C) is equivalent to a bodily 

,.,..,. , , (dC dB dA dC dB dA\ , 

distnbution of current -; ^, -; ?-, -; ^1 to- 

\dy dz dz da; dx dy j 

gether with a current sheet on the bounding surface. The 
precise range of properties for which this equivalence holds 
good will be presently investigated: for some analytical 
purposes it is very convenient to convert in this manner all 
the magnetism and (^uon'-magnetism associated with the 
medium into a volume-distribution of electric currents. We 
may call the aggregate electric flux («,, w,, Wi) obtained by 
including all this the total effective current '■ thus, when mag- 
netism and guon-magnetism, of aggregate intensity (.di,£i,C,), 
is present, and when the sur&ce of the magnet is replaced by 
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a gradual transition bo that the current sheet on it is absorbed 
in the bodily current, we have 

, d/" dC, dB, 

F^j'^-dr. 
where /" =/+■/', and A, = A+rg'~ qk'. 

The compile Mechanical Force acting on the Material Medium 

65. The force of electrodynamic origin acting on the 
matter in bulk is the aggregate of the forces acting on its 
electrons, according to the formula of § 59 which gives a force on 
an electron e whoee x component is 

•(n-'-S-f -f ), or .(P' + ^-i«: 

this makes up in all a static part ^eP" 

and a kinetic part 2ey7 — Sei/S. 

The static part is equal to 

of which the first term arises from the aggregate of uncompen- 
sated free ions and the second from the aggregate of polarized 
molecules. The kinetic part contains terms arising trom the 
drift of iree ions constituting the current of conduction, and 
the differential drift of combined electrons constituting the 
polarization current, and the convection of free electric charges, 
making up in all 

qiw-k)~r(v-g% 

where (p, q, r) is the velocity of the element of volume of the 
matter and (u — f, v — g, w — h) is the total current of Uaxwell 
less the purely aethereal port which is not of the nature of 
electric flux : this part of the force conttuns also a portion 
arising from the orbital motions of electrons in the molecules. 
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which constitute when polarized the magnetism of the medium, 
with which can be conveniently included the qwtsi-Tta^etmn 
arising from the convection of electrically polarized molecules, 
thus giving in all 

dl J- + Xfi J- + o, -J- , 

ax ai/ di 
where the magnetic force (a, /3, y) is defined to be (a — i-irAj , 
b — 4irS,, c - iirCi), in which as above Aj^A+rg'~ gk'. 

Thus we have in all for the mechanical bodily force {X, T, Z) 
an expression of type 

, ,,dl- .dP' . ,,dr ^ „ 

This expression is in agreement with Ampere's results for 
the simple case of an ordinary current of conduction, giving 
a mechanical force at right angles to each current element. 
It has been shown* that a formula for the elecbrodynamic 
energy which involves the aggregate current per unit volume 
only, and not the individual electrons, cannot lead to correct 
results in this respect : its basis is too narrow for the facts. 

The part of the component X that depends on the motion 
of the matter is 

For example when a transparent isotropic body conveying 
plane-polarized electric waves along the x axis with then- 
magnetic vector along the x axis and their electric vector along 
the y axis, is moving with velocity {p, q, r), its elements 
sustain alternating mechanical force arising from its motion, 
in the direction of the magnetic vector and equal to —pg'dajdz, 
or - p (/*» - 1 ) dEldi, where I^ is the statical part KQ'l8w(f of 
the radiant energy per unit volume and fi? is equal to the 
dielectric constant K, while p is the component of the velocity 
of the medium in the direction of this force. 

* Phil. Tram., IsgS A, pp. 698—701. 
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On the apecification of a Magnetic Distribution in tenna of a 
continuous distribution of Electric Currents 

66. It appears from the molecular analysis that the 
electric vector potential (F, G, H) arising from a magnetic 
distribution {A, B.C)iB given at points outside the magnetism 
by equations of the type 



'H 



dyl r 



but that at places inside the magnetism 

the previous formula being then plainly inapplicable because 
it integrates to s quantity whose differential coeflBcienta are 
indefinite when r can vanish*. Analogously, it may be recalled 
that, in the ordinary statical theory of magnetism, the mag- 
netic force is derived from the potential of the actual magnetic 
polarity only at places outside the magnet, but at places in 
its interior is derived irom the potential of the Poisson volume 
and surface distributions of an ideal continuous magnetic 
substance. At a point in the interior of the magnetism the 
magnetic force should be in f^t defined as the part of the force, 
acting on a unit pole there situated, that is independent of the 
local polarity at the spot, it being then shown how the definite 
value of this part can be determined. 

In all such cases the deftnitiou of the quantity concerned, 
thus amended so as to give a definite finite value at points 
in the interior of the magnetic systena, extends of course to 
the exterior as well. But at exterior points the whole of the 
polarity is efiBcient, there being no local effect to be omitted : 
thus this transformation from a polarity to a volume and 
surface distribution would as re^j^irds outside points serve 

* Ct. Appendix A. It nu; however be iminedutely verified thftt the Utter 
is the oonect form hj its Bfttiafying the reUtion oorl (F, Q, if)=(ii, b, e) which 
formed the definition of the vector potential. [The above unonnts to saTing thkt 
the actiul diaorete dtatribntion of magnetism mnst be replued Ytj bd Bveraged 
distribution which ia oontinaonH not only ae regudi itself but tittt m teguds 
its gradient.] 
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no useful purpose, and only obscure the real nature of the 
fonuulae. 

67. It is of importance to define the scope of the equival- 
ence thus indicated by the formula for the vector potential 
between (i) a magnetic distribution (^4, B, C), and (ii) an 
electric current distribution equal to 

(dC _dB dA_d^ ^_iA\ 

\dy dz ' dz dx' da: dy) 

throughout the volume together with sheets of current given by 

|(nS-m<?, IC-nA, mA^lBy, 

flowing along the interfaces. 

We notice that this bodily distribution of current satisfies 
the equation of continuity of flow, and is therefore everywhere 
a stream. If we represent each inter&ce between different 
media as a gradual but very rapid transition, throughout which 
our volume integration has play, there will be no surfoce sheets 
to be attended to ; and this will often be a great simplification, 
because the sur&ce current-sheet is not usually a stream. 
Consider in &ct any fiat volume element iSZn, of thickness Sn, 
of the layer of transition : the current which flows out along 
the layer is fed by the flow into it through its opposite foces hS, 
hence the current in the layer is a stream only when there is 
no resultant flow into the layer across its fiu^s, that is, only 
when the flux denoted by curl {A, B, C) is continuous on the 
two sides of it, which will not usually be the case. This 
current-sheet is therefore an example of a flux which is not 
& stream. 

The equivalence between these two systems, one a magnetic 
and the other a current system, includes ex hypothesi that of 
the vector potential and therefore of its curl, that is of the 
quantity (^, 17, ^) which occurs in the dynamical analysis as 
the aethereal disturbance and is always a stream vector. What 
is this quantity, in terms of the usual magnetic conceptions ? 
We have 

^ _ rf? _ _ ^,ji . ^ 

dy de dx 
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where J represents dFjdx + dOjdy + dHjdz and is always null 
by the formula for {F, Q, H). But ^'^--*^ (g^-^f) • 
Hence curl (f ■n. ^)~*-7r c\it\{A,B,C); so that (^, ^, t) is 
made up of the gradient of some coatinuous potential together 
with 4^{Ay B, C). Outside the magnetism the poteotiat 
gradient thus introduced can be none other than the magnetic 
force (a, ^, 7) of the magnetic system, as ordinarily defined : 
and a representation may be introduced which will extend 
its definition to the interior, in the usual manner, by formation 
of an ideal cavity. Thus we have 

which shows that (^, ij, ^) represents the magnetic induction 
of the magnetized system. 

It thus appears that these electric and magnetic systems 
are equivalent as regards magnetic induction. They are not 
however equivalent as regards magnetic force ; for in the one 
case the curl of the magnetic force is iv times the current, 
in the other it is null. In treating of a current system devoid 
of magnetism, the only quantity that occurs is the magnetic 
induction due to the currents : the portion of the expression 
for this induction which forms the contribution of the part of 
the current arising from contiguous molecules or elements of 
volume being always negligible compared with the induction 
as a whole. The magnetic force is thus not one of the primary 
quantities of electrodynamic theory as here developed on the 
single basis of moving electrons**: it is a concept introduced 
by the transition from molecular dynamics to mechanical theory, 
being the mean aethereal disturbance (i, 4, ^) diminished by 
the part arising from purely local causes. 

** It maj be veil to recall her^ that tbe msgnetiam Is Mtaallj aonetitot«d 
of permftneDt carreiitB of eleotrio oonveotion, of moleonlar dimensioDS, made np 
of tbe orbital motioDB of eleotrons that are utTohed in the oouBtitution of the 
moleoale. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IlEVIEW OF THE ELECTRODTNAHIC EQUATIONS OF A MATERIAL 
MEDIUM 

Exact Dynamical Relations 

68. In each case only one relation typical of the set of 
three equations will be set down. The equations marked by 
Roman numerals are of the nature of definitions of the new 
quantities that occur in them : the others are dynamical rela- 
tions. We have 

4,p.^=j>' = ____^ (1) 

P = P' + qC-rb (2) 

. dH dG 
where a--^-^; (i) 

al90 we have the total effective cuirent (u,, tii, w,) given by 
, . df" dC, dB, 

'^-"^-dt^^-di*^" <'> 

where f'-f+f (ii) 

^, = ^+ry- jA'; (iii) 

also f-|°'<iT (4) 

^dP .dP .,dP 



^..dP ^ .dP ^..dP^ p, ,,, 
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110 EXACT EQUATIONS OF THE FIELD [SECT. II 

where «--^ =w, = w' + -^ +p/> (iv) 



«^a-*7rA, (v) 

Exact Relations inherent in the Constitution of the Medium 

69. Weh.ve P-^ + %*'^ (6) 

S'p _ du^ do' rfw' ,_, 

dt dx dy dz 

Here p repreaents the density of the true electrification, — that 

is of the unpaired electrons distributed throughout the medium 

which must have come there by conduction or convection &om 

without: also 

-^ denotes ^^ + ^^P + ^ + '''"'' 
dt dt dx dy dz ' 

being the rate at which the electric charge in a given 
maierial element changes with the time, account being of 
course taken of change of form and position of the element. 
The second of these relations, namely equation (7), expresses 
the fact that such change can take place only by conduction 
of electrons through the material medium from element to 
element: convection can merely transfer the volume electri- 
Bcation alonff with the material element in which it occurs. 

The question arises whether the relation of the conduction 
current to the electric force is altered by motion of the 
material medium which is the seat of the conduction. As the 
current is made up half of the positive electrons urged one 
way by the electric force and half of the complementary 
negative ones ui^ed the opposite way, it follows that any 
influence of the motion of the medium on the one half is 
neutralized by its influence on the other half, unless it be an 
influence involving the square, or higher even powers, of the 
velocity of the medium. Hence the coefficients of conduc- 
tivity of a medium are altered, by motion of the conductor, 
at most only to the order of the square of the ratio of its 
velocity to the velocity of radiation. 
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Further exact Relations deduced from the ahove 
70. It follows from (3) combined with (6) aad (7) that 

'^-t-t">- «) 

Thua the total effective current, as well as the Maxwellian 
total current, ie always a stream vector, like the flow of an 
incompressible fluid. 

This relation combined with (4) gives 

dF^d0^dH_^ (9) 

dx dy dz ^ ' 

Thus the vector potential of the etectrodynamic system is also 
always a stream vector. 

On substituting from (1) and (i) in (6) we obtain, by aid 
of <9), 

-^^.'■^--(f-l'-f) (■») 

As the right-hand side is equal to p + p', where p is the Poisson 
density of ideal electritication which is the equivalent (for 
certain purposes, cf. Appendix A) of the electric polarization, 
it follows that ■*■, originally introduced into the analysis as an 
undetermined multiplier, is always the static electric potential 
of a distribution of density p + p', or say p", where p" is what 
Maxwell called the density of the ' apparent electrification ' of 
the medium. This result, that a term explicitly occurring in 
the formula for the electric force is in fiict the static force due 
to all the electrification and polarity in the field, in their actual 
situations at the moment, is in one respect remarkable. It 
looks at first glance as if this static potential ^ were propa- 
gated instantaneously from the distant parts of the field : but 
there is really nothing in the analysis to support such a view, 
any more than there is to surest the view that the vector 
potential of the current system given by (4) is instantaneously 
propagated from all parts of the field ; we might also just as 
well say the same of the Action belonging to an element of 
volume, which includes contributions from all parts of the 
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system. In deducing the dynamical relations from the 
principle of Action, which involves the interactions of the 
whole system, it has merely been found desirable, for analytical 
siniplificatioD, to introduce these auxiliary functions '^, F, Q, H 
which do not directly represent physical quantities. But it 
will appear that by the suitable analytical procedure, namely 
by the operation of integrating round linear circuits, we shall 
be able to eliminate these potentials, aod all the necessary 
relations will he expressible solely in terms of the physical 
quantities that are propagated, without the aid of auxiliary 
mathematical conceptions. 



Relations which express with more or less approximation, as 
the result of observation and experiment, the physical 
properties of the Material Medium 

71. In any given material medium, devoid of hysteretic 
quality, the intensity of electric polarization (/', ff', h') must 
be a mathematical function of the electric force {P, Q, R) 
which excites it : it is the electric force (P, Q, R) and not the 
aetbereal force (P', Q', Rf) that is thus operative, because it is 
the former that acts on the electrons of the matter, the latter 
being on the other hand the forcive of type requisite to call 
out the complementary aethereal elastic displacement (/, g, h). 
In ordinary cases, certainly in all cases in which the excit- 
ing force is small, the relation between (/', ff", h') and 
(P, Q. R) is a linear one : thus in the general problem of 
an aeolotropic medium there will be nine static dielectric 
coefficients. The principle of negation of perpetual motions 
requires this linear relation to be self-conjugate, and so reduces 
these nine coefficients to six ; we can arrive at a knowledge of 
their values only by experimental determination for the case 
of each substance. In the special case of isotropy there is 
only one coefficient, and the relation may be expressed in the 
usual form 

(/'./.*')-'^(J'.e,-B), 

where K is the single dielectric constant of the medium. 
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In problems relating to moving material media, the 
question arises at the threshold whether the value of K for 
the medium is sensibly affected by its movement through the 
aether. When it is considered that each molecule that is 
polarized by the electric force has effectively two precisely 
complementary poles, positive and negative, it becomes clear 
that a reversal of the motion of the material medium cannot 
alter the polarity induced : hence the influence of the motion 
on K can depend only on the square and higher even powers 
of the velocity. Thus the effect of motion of a material 
medium on its dielectric constant, or on other coefficients of 
electric polarization, is of the order of the square of the ratio 
of the velocity of the medium to the velocity of radiation. 

In cases in which the magnetization induced in the medium 
is of sufficient magnitude to be taken into account, similar 
statements will apply to it. In the general crystalline medium 
there are six independent coefficients of magnetization: these 
reduce for an isotropic medium to a single coefficient specified 
by K, the magnetic susceptibility, or by fi, the magnetic per- 
meability, as defined by the equations 

/I = 1 + 4firK. 
And, as before, motion of the material medium does not alter 
K or ft except to the second order of the ratio of the velocity 
of the medium to the velocity of radiation. 

A simple equation of this kind, representing linear and 
reversible magnetization, applies to substances such as iron 
only when the field ia of small intensity. As to the constancy 
of the dielectric susceptibility in strong fields exact data are 
wanting, but it seems likely that there also effects of hysteresis 
will be developed. In such cases, any empirical law of polarity 
that is found to suit the case sufficiently, including usually a 
constant term representing permanent polarization, cui take 
the place of these linear relations. 

72. Finally, the relation between the current of conduction 
(u', v', v/) and the electric force may be taken as a linear one 
L. 8 
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involring in the general case nine independent coefficients of 
conductivity : in the case of isotropy these reduce to a single 
coefficient. In the general case this relation, of type 

vf = ff„P + an^ + T*^. 
may be written, after Sir George Stokes, in the form 



^+iK-''..)e-4(<r«-<'-)i2, 



where i) = J<r,P»+i<T,Q* + i(r,fl' 

+ ("u + <^n) QR + (ff« + <Tu) RP + (ff« + <rn) PQ. 
The part of the current depending on the function D is related 
in a scalar manner to three principal axes of conduction in the 
crystalline medium, those namely for which the product terms 
do not occur in D. But the remaining part of the current is 
at each point at right angles to the electric force, and to an 
axis fixed in the material medium with its direction vector 
proportional to (<»■„- <r„, <r„-<Ta, ffu — ffji); and it is in 
magnitude proportional to the component of the electric force 
perpendicular to this asis, the direction of the flow being 
determined by a screw rule with reference to a definite assigned 
direction along the axis taken as the standard one. Thus the 
existence of terms of this latter type in the equations of con- 
duction implies the presence of a directed quality of some 
kind, related to this axis, which affects the conduction : this 
m&y for example be of the nature of crystalline hemihedry, 
or it may arise from the influence of an imposed extraneous 
magnetic field (Hall effect), or conceivably (though not accord- 
ing to the present theory) from a translatoiy motion of the 
material medium through the aether. But in all ordinary 
crystalline and other media, in which the constitution of the 
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molecule is simply dipolar, so that directed quality whether 
iotrinsic or imposed from without is absent, the nine coefficients 
of conduction will, as in the previous cases, reduce to six. 

It has been found by experiment that coefficients of electric 
conductioD, unlike the other coefficients above considered, 
remain constant for all intensities of the current up to very 
high limits, so long as the temperature and physical conditioD 
of the conducting substance are not altered. This is what was 
perhaps to be anticipated from the circumstance that conduc- 
tion arises from the filtering of the simple non-polar electrons 
or ions through the conducting medium under the directing 
action of the electric force, not from orientation of polar 
complex molecules which may originate hysteretic changes in 
their cohesive grouping in the substance. 

Elimination of Mathsmaiical Potentials: scheme expressed in 
terms of the Circuital Relations 

73. It follows from the formula for (P, Q, R) that 

dR dQ__^.( A + hA+ A] w (^P + ^ + ^\ 
dy dz dt \ dx dy dz) ^ \dx dy dz) ' 

This is the analytical expression of Faraday's circuital relation 
that the line-integral of electric force round any circuit which 
is carried along vfith the matter is equal to the time-rate of 
diminution of the magnetic induction through it**. When 
the velocity (p, q, r) of the material medium is uniform in 
direction and magnitude, it becomes simply 
dR dQ_ Sa 







dy 


dt 


dl ' 


e« 


0, 


E)i 


s a stream vector, 


do 
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^•F 








= 4,(„. 


dC, dB,\ 
di,-^)- 



.<!) 



Again, i 



"Tbu t«lRtion U aniTerMlly valid, the ftmonnt of tubes of indaction cut 
aaroaa hj the motion of kd element of the oiioait being lepreaented by the 
•lement fit (he line-integral of the flnt terma in the eleotiia force. 

8—2 
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Hence, iDtroducing the definition expressed by the equations 
(a, /9,7)-(o-47rJ„ 6-4ir5„ c-4^C,) (i) 

we have ^ ~ T ~*'r«i 0-^) 

this is the expression of Ampere's circuital relation that the 
line-integral of magnetic force round any circuit, fia^d or 
moving, is at each instant equal to the flow of the Maxwellian 
total current through it multiplied by 4nr. It is important to 
notice that as (a, fi, 7) is here introduced into the theory it is 
a subsidiary quantity defined in terms of (a, 6, c) and the 
magnetization. In this magnetization moreover, — not now in 
the current for what was called the total effective current 
(«i, v„ Wi) does not appear in this mode of formulation — is 
included the electrodynamic equivalent of the convection of 
electric polarization : thus 

Ai = A+rg' — qk', (ii) 

where, assuming the possibility of permanent magnetization 
(^0, £0, Co) in addition to magnetization induced according to 
a linear vector coefficient |a:|, we have 

(A, B, C).(A., B„ C,) + \,\(,, A 7). (1) 

To these circuital relations (I) and (II), in which all 
potential functions have disappeared hecause from their nature 
such functions give null results on integration round linear 
circuits, we have only to add the specification of the electric 
current, namely 

, *■" 

""" ■*■ di"*''''' ^"'' 

where (»', i/,o/)-|<r|(P, Q, S) (2) 

/"=/+/■ (i'> 

/-j^,(f-!l« + '-'') (HI) 

(/'. y'. *")-(/.', <. '^') + \^J\ <^' «• ■«> W 

the term (//, ga, k,,') representing any permanent electric 
polarization that may exist, as for example, in pyro-electric 
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crystals. A complete scheme of electromotive equations, in- 
volving only the physical changes that are propagated, is thus 
obtfuned. When the motion of the medium is uniform, the 
final equations of propagation, however heterogeneous the 
medium may be, are expressible in terms of either the elec- 
tric force {P, Q, R) or the magnetic induction (a, b, c). When 
the motion is not uniform, so that the circuital relation (I) 
requires modification, the latter will be the more convenient 
set of independent variables. 

As the equations of this complete scheme have been here 
numbered, a capital Roman numeral represents an exact 
relation of pure dynamics, a small Roman numeral indicates a 
relation of mere definition, and an Arabic numeral a relation, 
more or less esact, depending in a manner more or less empirical 
on the constitutioQ of the material medium. 

74. When the material medium, however heterogeneous, 
is at rest in the aether, these electromotive equations reduce 
precisely to Maxwell's scheme, of type 

di/ dz dt ' 

dy dz ' 

(»',.', »')-l<r|(P,«,Ji), 

(/". j". n - </.', ft', V) + (lire-)-' 1 iTl <P. «. -R), 

a^a + inrA, 

(A, B, C) = {A„ So, Q -1- \k\ (a, /9, 7), 

in which the coefficients \k\, \K\ may vary fix>m point to point 

of the medium, and in which permanent magnetic and electric 

polarizations {A^, B^, C«) and {/,', ff/, h/) have for the sake of 

completeness been retained. 

When the material medium is in motion these equations are 
modified in the following respects : (a) relation (I) is further 
altered unless the motion is one of uniform translation : (^) there 
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is a new term, arising from convection of electric polarization, 
added to the magnetism, which changes A to ^i bb in (ii): 
(7) there is the current arising from convection of electric 
charge which supplies the term pp in (iii), a term which 
Maxwell in some connexions temporarily overlooked, but which 
has already been fully restored by FitzOerald and others : 
(S) there is the modification in the expression for the total 
electric displacement that is involved in the terms containing 
the velocity which occur in (III). Of these changes (0) and 
(S) are jointly required, if we are to obtain the correct value 
for the influence of material convection on the velocity of 
radiation, — they are thus experimentally verified in so far as 
one verification can include two relations: (y) is partially 
verified by Rowland's experiments on the electrodynamic 
eflect of electric convection, while the influence of (/3) has also 
been to some extent directly detected in a similar manner by 
BiiintgeQ. When the material system moves without change 
of form, the influence of (a), which is involved in Maxwell's 
equations of electric force, exteuds only to a very slight redis- 
tribution of electric charges. 

Maxwell's originuX Electromotive schema determinate for the case 
of Media at rest 
75. In Maxwell's development of electromotive equations 
(the equations of mechanical force being excluded) for media 
maintained at rest, the indeterroinateness which arose from the 
deficiencies of experimental knowledge, was represented, when 
the effective current was by his main hypothesis of circuitality 
confined to flow in complete circuits, by the presence of the 
unknown potential "9, contributing to the electric force a part 
which integrates to nothing round each complete circuit. When 
this potential is got rid of by elimination, the scheme assumes 
the form of circuital relations. It follows directly from the form 
of these relations that, starting from any given initial condition 
of the system, they suEBce to determine uniquely its subsequent 
course : thus, given the initial distribution of the vectors 
(P, Q, R) and (a, ff, 7), the circuital relations express directly 
the initial distribution of their time-gradients djdt (P, Q, R) 
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and dldt(ix, yS, 7), and therefore also the values of the vectors 
themselves at the succeeding instant of time ; and bo on, step 
by step, for all successive instants of time. This proves that, 
when the material media are at rest, the potential ^ thus 
introduced is not an independent variable, and is in fact not 
necessary for the electrodynamic problem at all ; that its value, 
if for any purpose it is desired, is implicitly involved in the 
distribution of electric and magnetic forces alone, — the dis- 
tribution of electric charge and polarity, of which "V is then 
the potential, being determinable directly from the concentra- 
tion of the electric force. 

76, Electric Theory of Double Refraction: comparison with 
von Helmholtz's Oeneratizaiion. — To illustrate the bearing of 
this result, we shall consider Uaxwell's investigation of optical 
propagation in a crystalline medium at rest, referred to its 
principal dielectric axes. The equations are 

/D rt T>. f^F drf dO d9 dS d^\ 

where '^ is an undetermined function which might originally, 
as Maxwell conAructed the theory, have been supposed to 
involve possible phenomena hitherto unelucidated : 

where Ki, Kj, K, are the inductive capacities in the directions 
of the principal electric axes, which are chosen as axes of 
reference: while 

curl (F, Q, H) = {a, b, c), curl (a, yS, 7) = 4nr («, «, w) : 
and we take the medium to be non-magnetic so that 
(a.J,c) = (a,/3,7). 
The latter equations lead to 

dx 

V .^ (^^ ^^\ 
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where / represents dFjdx-^ dQIdy+dHjde. In MaxweU'a 
indirect way of introducing {F, G, H) this vector is made up 
of a definite part due to the magnetism, a definite part due 
to the current, and an undetermined part such as must not 
affect the integrated electric force round a complete circuit: 
we can arrange (and therefore ought to so arrange in order 
to avoid the danger arising from too many variables apparently 
but not really independent) that the latter part is absorbed 
in '^ so that {F, 0, S) becomes definite, this definite expression 
making J null identically since the current is circuital Now 
in order to develope fi^m these equations the circumstances of 
electric disturbances travelling in plane sheets, let F, 0, H and 
■^ all be functions oi Ub+ my -^-nz—Vt, or say of o>, so that 
V is the velocity of propagation of a disturbance travelling in 
the direction {/, tn, n) : on substitution in the electrodyoamic 
equations, writing (a*, 6*, c*)** for G* (K,-', Kf^, Kf^), we obtain 
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with similar expressions for d^Qjdiu* and d?Hjdw\ The relation 
J null or 

dF d^^dH^^ 

dx dy dz 

then gives for the velocity of propagation Freanel's equation 

the alternatives V null, or ^* independent of w, being irrelev- 
ant as referring to a steady state. 

** ThiB DOtstioQ will not here be coufoBed vith tbU foi magnetic indaction. 

■ The iiiTeatigktiDii u given bj Maivell in ' TieaUM,' ^ 794— 7, la Titial«d 
by making if Tuiiih, appuentl; by aa ovenngbt; that qoantil? ii the staUo 
potanldal of the polamation of th« material medinin and wo traveli along with 
the wavei. It data however fanish when the mediam ia isotropio, in eo for as 
it ia not a stationary potentiat due to permanent electrio charge : of. g S6. 
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In the electric propagation the current (u, v, w) and the 
m^aetic induction (o, b, c) are both, quite irrespective of the 
character of the medium, in the plane of the wave-front, simply 
because they are both circuital : and they are moreover at 
right angles to each other on account of the curl relation. 
This may be at once verified by referring the disturbance for 
a moment to coordinate axes one of which is at right angles to 
the wave- front. 

To determine the direction (X, ft., c) of the current vector in 
the wave-front, we have 
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ThuB the electric vector, and therefore also the magnetic vector, 
is parallel to one of the principal axes of the section of Fresnel's 
ellipsoid <r'/o' + y*/6* + ^/c* «■ 1 by the plane of the wave-front. 

77. It may be remarked that Maxwell's own investigation 
{he. cit) is apparently more general than the above in that it 
shows that the same law of velocity of propagation would hold 
good if in the final equations of propagation 

dFjdx -t- dGjdy ■\- dHjdz 

did not vanish identically, but were denoted by a new variable J, 
the reason in fact being that "V, on which J depends, travels 
along with {F, 0, H). Substituting F, Q,H,-^a» functions of 
ta in the equations of propagation, then of type 

ifc ' Uc *dicdt)' 



we would then have 



_ r-x d?F^^dJ_Yl d^ 
a> } dw' dot a* do)* ' 
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Thus the alternatives would be that the waves are propagated 
according to Fresnel's law of velocity, or that the state of dis- 
turbaDce ia one in which there \& no electric force. 

The situation is revealed at a glance on transforming the 
equations of propagation from the potential {F, 0, H) to the 
electric force {P, Q, R) as independent variable: they then 
become of type 

dx \d(c dy dz ) a' dP ' 

in which J and "^ disappear simultaneously : thus waves of 
electric force are propagated according to the same laws 
whether </ is taken to vanish or not. In either case the electric 
force (P, Q, R) is not itself in the plaue of the wave-front, but 
the vector (a~'P, b~'Q, c^R) is so and corresponds to Fresnel's 
radiation-vector. 

In his discussion of the Maxwellian dielectric scheme from 
the point of view of action at a distance, von Helmholtz started 
from the assumption of a definite generalization of the Neu- 
mann electrodynamic energy formula, which led him to a 
scheme in which the current was not circuital, and thence to 
electric condensational waves propagated with a definite finite 
velocity, while there were still waves of exactly transverse type 
propagated with the velocity given by Maxwell's law. It has 
been noticed that this result is much wider than von Helm- 
holtz's special hypothesis*. The restriction to circuital currents 
however at once excludes any such condensational waves. 

* Ra/. Soe. Proc. zux., 1H91, p. 6S3. 
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In Maxwell's origiaal analyBis of double refraction {Phil. 
Trans., 1866), the possibility of magnetic aeolotropy was 
included, with the same principal axes however as the 
electric aeolotropy: the wave-surface then appeared in the 
form of Fresnel'a surface as modified by homogeneous shear 
made up of uniform shrinkages on the directions of its principal 
axes. The interesting remark has been made by Heaviside, 
and also by A, McAulay, that the wave-surface would still 
be Fresnel's surface subjected to a homogeneous strain if the 
magnetic and electric axes of the crystal were different. In 
fiu;t refer the equations of the circuital system to the magnetic 
axes: by altering {x, y, t) in ceriiain ratios, and also the 
components of the various vectors, the equations readily assume 
with these new variables the form suitable to magnetic isotropy, 
with its corresponding Fresnel wave-surface : hence trans- 
forming back again, the statement is proved. This simple 
correspondence does not however extend to the dynamical 
laws of phenomena such as reflexion. 

On the Trantition from Molecular to Molar or Mechanical 
Theory 
78, A definite and consistent scheme of electrodynamic 
equations has thus been obtained by regarding the material 
system as made up of discrete molecules, involving in their 
constitutions orbital systems of electrons, and moving through 
the practically stagnant aether. It is nnt necessary, for the 
development of the equations, to form any notion of the con- 
stitution of the electron, or of bow its translation through 
the aether can be intelligibly conceived. But, inasmuch as 
the absence of disturbance of the aether by its motion, or 
by the motion of a system of such electrons, when viewed in the 
tight of the disturbance of a material medium produced by 
motion of material bodies through it, has often led to an 
attitude of entire agnosticism with reference to aethereal 
constitution, it seems desirable that a kinematic scheme* 
explaining or illustrating the phenomena, such as may be based 
on the conception of a rotationally elastic aether, should have 
* CI Apiwndix E. 
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a place in the foundatioDB of aether-theory. Any hesitation, 
resting on A priori scruplt^, in accepting as a working basis 
such a rotational scheme, seems to be no more warranted than 
would be a diffidence in assuming the atmosphere to be a 
continuous elastic medium in treating uf the theory of sound. 
It is known that the origin of the elasticity of the atmosphere 
ia something wholly different from the primitive notion of 
statical spring, being in fact the abrupt encounters of molecules: 
in the same way the rotational elastic quality of the incom- 
pressible aether, which forms a sufficient picture of its effective 
constitution, may possibly have its origin in something more 
fuudamental that has not yet even been conceived. But in 
both cases what is importtuit for immediate practical applica- 
tions is a condensed and definite basis from which to develope 
the interlacing ramifications of a physical scheme : and both in 
the theory of sound and the theory of radiation this ia obtained 
by the use of a representation of the action of the medium 
which a deeper knowledge may afterwards espand, transform, 
and even modify in detail. Although however it is possible 
that we may thus be able ultimately to probe deeper into the 
problem of aethereal constitution. Just as the kinetic theory 
has done in the case of atmospheric constitution, yet there 
does not seem to be at present any indication whatever of any 
faculty which can bring that medium so near to us in detail as 
our senses bring the phenomena of matter : so that from this 
standpoint there is much to be said in favour of definitely 
regarding the scheme of a continuous rotationally elastic aether 
as an ultimate mode of physical representation. 

79. A formal scheme of the dynamical relations of free 
aether being thus postulated after the manner of Maxwell and 
MacCuU^h, and a notion as clear as possible having been 
obtained of the aethereal constitution of a molecule and its 
associated revolving electrons, by aid of the kinematic rota- 
tional hypothesis, it remained to effect with complete generality 
the transition between a molecular theory of the aethereal or 
electric field which considers the molecules separately, and a 
continuous theory expressed by differential equations which 
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take cognizance only of the properties of the element of volume, 
the latter alone being the proper domain of mechanical as 
distinct from molecular science. This transformation has been 
accomplished by replacing summations spread over the dis- 
tribution of molecules by continuous integrations spread over 
the space occupied by them. In cases where the integrab 
concerned all remain finite and definite, when the origin to 
which they refer is inside the matter so that the lower limit of 
the radius vector is null, there is no difficulty in the transition: 
this is for example the case in the domain of the ordinary 
theory of gravitational forces. But in important branches of 
the electric theory of polarized media some of the integral 
expressions became infinite under these circumstances ; which 
was an indication that it is not legitimate to replace the effect 
of the part of the discrete distribution of molecules which is 
adjacent to the point considered by that of a continuous 
material distribution*. The result of the integration still, 
however, gave ua a valid estimate of the effect of the material 
system as a whole, when we bore in mind that the infinite 
or rather undetermined term entering at the inner limit 
really represents the part of the result which depends solely on 
the local molecular configuration, a part whose actual magnitude 
could be determined only when that configuration is exactly 
assigned or known. The consideration of this indeterminate 
part is altogether evaded by means of the general mechanical 
principle of mutual compensation of molecular foicives. This 
asserts that in such cases, when a sensible portion of the effect 
per molecule arises from the action of the neighbouring 
molecules, that part must be omitted from the. account in 
estimating the mechanical effect on an element of volume of 
the medium ; indeed otherwise mechanical theory would be 
impossibleft- The mutual, statically equilibrating, actions of 

* Cf. Appendix A. 

if In Ui« iMignage of pun mathematiu the integiala or ratliar HummationB 
eiprawiiig (he foraive* ue divergent at the lover limits ; whioh does not mfttler 
for pnrpow* of maolisnioal theory becsDK it ia onlj their priiioip«l valnea in 
Ctnehy'B mum that ve there inTolved. 

In 0«ae the meohanickl and molecnUr terms in the complete energy fanotion 
of the msteriAl mediam were not independent, a mechanical disturbance wonld 
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adjacent molecules are effective towards determiiuDg the 
structure of the material mediuin, and any change therein 
iDTolves change in its local physical constants and properties, 
which may or may not be important according to circum- 
stances: but such local action contributes nothing towards 
polarizing or straining the clement of mass whose structure 
is thus constituted, and therefore nothing to mechanical ex- 
citation, unless at a place where there is abrupt change of 
dcDsity. 



afleet ite nalecular structore and bo lead to cbftnge of itt oonstitatioii : iDcb 
are aaaea in which preaiuTe altan, gradnallj or niddanlj, the state of diuocik- 
tioD. or of agRTegatioD, of a gu. All aueh owei are beyond the limits of rational 
mechanics. The independence between meobanioal and moleeolar tbeor; is 
therefore not a principle that can be dsmonitral«d theoteticallj b; any process 
of BTeraginft over the moleooles, because it is not always tme : it ia an inference 
from the molecnlar slabiUt; and permanence of each special system to which it 
appUes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



OPTICAL AND OTHER DEVELOPMENTS AELATINQ TO ENERGY 

AND I 



Mechanical Furcive expressed in terms of Stress 

80. It followH from the analysis of Maxwell, 'Treatise,' ii 
§ 640, that in cases in which the potamstion current is insigni- 
ficant so that («-/, o — j, w-k) is practically the same as 
(u, V, to), the mechanical electrokinetic forces acting on any 
portion of a material system at rest would be statically equival- 
ent to a traction over its boundary specified as follows, ^ 
denoting magnetic force and 39 magnetic induction: (i) a 
hydrostatic pressure ^f^jfiir, (ii) a tension along the bisector of 
the angle e between ^ and 33, of intensity ^^ cos' e/47r, and 
(iii) a pressure along the bisector of the supplementary angle 
of intensity )Q)9 sin* e/lrr — were it not for an outstanding 
bodily torque of intensity |^33 sin ZeUir tending to rotate 
from 33 towards^. When 33 and ^ are in the same direction, 
as they are in isotropic media not permanently magnetized, the 
torque vanishes, and this representation of the mechanical 
electrokinetic forces in the form of a stress is perfect : the 
traction on any sur&ce that arises &om the stress is then a 
hydrostatic pressure ^f^j^'f together with a tension fi^^j^ 
along the lines of magnetic force. 

In a similar manner we can derive from the theory of a 
polarized dielectric the result that the mechanical electrostatic 
forces, for a system involving only isotropic dielectrics, are 
derivable from a stress consisting of a hydrostatic pressure 
iSi*l8TrC* together with a tension KfBl'j^mC* along the lines of 
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the electric force ffi, to which is however to be added a pressure 
(K — 1) iSi'lSvO* acting over the surface of each conducting 
region. These mechamcal forces differ from the ones derivable 
from the Faraday-Haxwell type of electrostatic stress, according 
to which the function of a uniform dielectric is merely to 
transmit the forces without adding anything to them : since we 
here regard the material dielectric as polarizable analogously 
to a m(^et> it will be more than a mere medium of transmis- 
sion as regards the mechanical force, 

Bepul»ion of conducting masses by Magnetic Altematon 

81. An elegant application of these results is to the case 
of oscillatory or alternating electric currents in conductors, of 
wave-length long compared with the linear dimensions of tbe 
material system so that the influence of the polarization 
current and of the electrostatic forces is negligible compared 
with that of the current of conduction, but yet so rapidly 
alternating that the currents do not penetrate into metallic 
conductors further than a thin outer skin. In such a case the 
magnetic induction must be, close to the surface of a conductor, 
wholly tangential, — being continuous normally and null inside. 
Aa the magnetic field arises from the conduction curreuts, its 
modification by the displacement currents in the surrounding 
dielectric is negligible : thus by Ampere's circuital relation tbe 
magnetic force (a, ff, y) in the dielectric, where there is no 
sensible current, is derived from a magnetic potential U. The 
equations of propagation of magnetic force in the surrounding 
space are then equivalent to the equation of propagation of 
aereal sound-waves in which U represents the condensation, 
the velocity of propagation being however that of radiation 
instead of that of sound ; indeed with these restrictions, 
nothing is gained in accuracy by not taking the propagation to 
be instantaneous. The condition of magnetic force tangential 
along a conductor makes the conductor correspond to a solid 
wall. Hence there is perfect formal analogy between the 
maintained magnetic oscillations of long wave-length in tbe 
space between the conductors, and standing aereal sound- 
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waves in a region of the same form. Thus the acoustical 
analysis for stauding waves long compared with the dimensions 
of the boundary has an application to alternating electric 
fields. Moreover the conductors in the alteroating electro- 
dynamic field are repelled from the alternating source (by 
Maxwell's theorem above) with the forces arising from a normal 
pressure of intensity ^'/dw : this again is an exact analogue, 
except as to sigo, of the attraction of solid obstacles by the 
aereal sound-waves issuing from a vibrator. With wave-lengths 
long, as here, compared with the dimensions of the obstacles, the 
acoustic problem is virtually one of oscillatory fiow of a fiuid 
not sensibly subjected to compression: and the pull on the 
wall is simply the defect of pressure due to the bead of velocity 
at the place. Whenever the electric oscillation is of a steady 
character we may express the corresponding result in Faraday's 
manner by saying that a small piece of metal, say copper or 
iron, is urged towards the places where the enei^ of the steady 
oscillation is weakest, the force so urging it depending only on 
its form and not on its material. A smalt elongated piece of 
metal will moreover tend to set itself across the lines of 
alternating magnetic force for the same reason that a small 
elongated obstacle will tend to set itself across lines of aereal 
fiow. It might thus prove practicable to use copper filings 
(suitably treated to avoid cohesion) to map Out the magnetic 
field of an alternating motor, just as iron filings are employed 
to map out a steady magnetic field : each filing will tend to set 
its length a(T088 the magnetic field, not along it, and will at the 
same time tend to move towards regions of weaker alternating 
magnetic force. 

The penetration and transmission of progressive dielectric 
waves, such as Hertzian aethereal waves, through metallic pipes 
and channels is however not (or is only roughly) analogous to 
the collection and transmission of aereal sound-waves of the 
same length through speaking tubes. Thus there is only rough 
general similarity between electric telegraphy across space and 
the corresponding sound signals. The action of the ground and 
of intervenii^ obstacles is practically much the same in both 
cases, though non>netaUic obstacles would usually be more 
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absorptive in the electric case. In both cases th« radiation 
attenuates rapidly with increasing distance from the source, 
roughly according to the same law. Situations which are 
suitable for the one are also suitable for the other. The advan- 
tage possessed by the electric method, irrespective of greater 
initial intensity and greater delicacy in the receiver, in 
facility in picking up the signal from the surrounding space : 
the function of the wire, extending up into the air, that is 
usually connected with the receiver is presumably to surmount 
intervening obstacles, or to tap a stronger stratum of radiation 
wherever it happens to be : for the different parts of its length 
could hardly have time to act in a cumulative manner, unless 
the waves are very long". 

JHechanical Pressure of Radiation 

82. In cases in which radiation is important, the Max- 
wellianetectrodynamic stress-formula is, as seen above, inapplic- 
able. The case in which it couiea nearest to being useful for 
obtaining exact results is that of electric disturbance, of any 
kind, in a uniform non-conducting isotropic medium which is at 
rest and also devoid of magnetization. In that case the electro- 
kineWc part of the mechanical bodily forcive (X, Y, Z) is of type 

X={v-g)y-(w-k)0 
= (l-K-'){vy-W0). 
because the total current is K times the aethereal current ; 
so that the forcive acting over any region of such a uniform 
medium is statically equivalent to 1—K-' times Maxwell's 
traction over the outer boundary. 

83. The discussion of the mechanical forcives connected 
with the absorption and refiexion of radiation ia thus best 
conducted directly. For the case of a beam of light passing 
across a medium whose properties change but slightly in lengths 
comparable with a wave, there is practically no reflexion ; and 
it will appear that it is only absorption that is accompanied 
by mechanical force, which is in the direction of propagation of 
the light and depends on the rate of absorptiou of energy. 
But at an interlace where the transition is practically abrupt, 

** The win eoiiii«cUd with the radiator may howeTsr noun this. 
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there will also be a turning back of energy of the waves owing 
to a finite reflexion, and this will involve mechanical traction 
acting on the interface. The validity of Fresnel's laws of 
reflexion at an interface of transparent optical media shows 
that, even in comparison with the length of light-waves, the 
layer of transition is thin : as regards Hertzian waves it 
is of course obviously so. It is natural to assume like 
abruptness in the transitions between absorbing optical media, 
where the data are as yet hardly precise enough to test the 
fact. 

Consider the simple case of a train of plane-polarized waves 
advancing in the direction of x, so that all the quantities are 
iunctions of x only, the electric force being (0, Q, 0) and the 
magnetic force (0, 0, y). We shall retain a magnetic per- 
meability fi in view of possible application to long Hertsdan 
waves: and we shall suppose (bo far as a simple analysis is 
found to permit) that both /* and K and also the conductivity o- 
are functions of x. The equations of propagation are 

&y dQ <h ^^ K dQ 

^=-di' d^—f^df "-"«+4^rfr- 

The medumical force per unit volume ie given by equations of 
type 



ttus here X = ( w - -/ 



here X-(v-^]% 7-0, Z-0. 

Now J v^iU--Wl»w\ , 

80 long aa 7 is continuous between the limits of integration, 
which is always. Also 

while for harmonic oscillatoiy motion of period 2fr/n 

^ (iv 1 *g 



ft. dxdt' 
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hence this integral is equal to 
that is, 

-(8..^,-i(f)i:. 

provided that ft is coostaDt, and also that dQjdt is continuous 
throughout the rauge of integration ae is always the case, though 
K may change gradually or abruptly. 
We have thus 

vrhich gives the aggregate mechuiical forcive on the stretch of 
the medium between Xx and m^ in the form of pressures, of the 
amount in {...], acting on its ends. Thus for the simple 
harmonic time-alternations of 7 and Q that we have assumed, 
the time-average of the pressure on either end is 

(le^rHy+Q-fro-), 

y and Q now representing the magnetic and electric amplitudes 
of the vibration : this is the sum of the mean kinetic and 
potential energies per unit volume of the radiation, less that 
involved in the electric polarizatiou of the molecules, divided 
by ft; hence on any portion of the medium there is a 
mechanical force, directed along the waves, equal per unit 
cross-section to the difference of these densities of energy at 
its ends. 

In a transparent medium 

\dtJ Kf*\dx) ~ K \dt} ' 
so that the above internal pressure may be expressed in the 
form 

If there is in the medium a directly incident wave whose vibra- 
tion at the inter&ce is Yi cos 1' t^d also a reflected wave 
7,co8(n(— e), and a refracted wave, this result may be applied 
to a layer of the medium containing the interface ; thus there 
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will be a mdchaDical traction on the inter&ce represented by a 

difference of pressures on its tvo Bides, that on the incident side 

being 

(Stt)""' [{71 cos 7»i + 7j cos (jif — e)]'+K-' {7, sin n< + 7, sin (ni — e)}"]. 

In air or vacuum that is {71' + 7,' + 2717, cos e)ISv, or simply 
7*/8x, where 7 is the amplitude of the resultant magnetic 
vibration on that side. 

When the radiation is directly incident on an opaque medium 
7 and dQ/dt are null ia its interior: so that, when the surrounding 
medium is air or vacuum, its sur&ce sustains in all a mechanical 
inward normal traction of intensity y'/Sir, that is, equal to the 
mean eneigy per unit volume of the radiation just outside it, in 
agreement with Maxwell's original statement. 

AbaarpHon : Perfectly Black Bodies : Perfect Befiectort 

84 On the molecular conception of the constitution of 
a material body capable of propagating radiation, which is the 
foundation of the present theory of material media, it becomes 
important to inquire whether there can exist either a perfectly 
absorbent body or a perfect reflector, in view of the general 
theoiy of exchanges of radiation that is usually based, after 
Balfour Stewart and Kirchhoff, on arguments which assume 
the theoretical existence of such bodies. 

The following analysis, forming in the main a scrutiny 
of the nature of steady absorption of radiation, will determine 
how closely either of these ideal properties may be approximated 
to, in cases in which the transition at the surface is so abrupt 
that the ordinary dynamical Uws of reflexion and transmission 
apply. 

Consider a train of plane waves travelling parallel to the 
axis of a: in an absorbing medium, the waves being polarized 
so that the magnetic force is 7, parallel to the axis of z, and the 
electric force is Q, parallel to the axis of y. The equations of 
propagation are, as above, 

. dfi dO dc 

dw ax at 
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in which c » /tY> the coefficient ft being sensibly different from 
Qoity only in magnetic substances and then only for long- 
waves. 

It follows that 

and therefore 

^ M In-C' de * *7r/t tic* ' 
which is the equation of propagation. 

Considering the case of radiation of period 2ir/n so that 

^u ^ , 1 . 

this gives <Tru. — -^ — -. n' = -^ — p* 






say -p, + <p,. 



On separating the real parts, we have 

Q=Q,^.«cos(n(-p^), 
corresponding to 

c = QoW'CPi' + f"')* *"'"'" ^°("*—iV' + e)' w-here tane-^p,, 
and « - Qo (4im/t)-' (p,' + p,') «-»■■• sin (ni - p»(F + 2e). 
Thus the magnetic flux is in a different phase from the electric 
force, involving a diminution in their vector product which 
determines the ener^ transmitted across any plane ; while the 
lag of phase of the electric current behind the time-gradient 
of the electric force is twice as great as that of the magnetic 
dux. The energy per unit volume of the radiation at any 
part of the wave consists of an electric part JCj", or K^lSnrC*, 
and a magnetic part ft^fSir : the ratio of the time-averages of 
these parte is 

KfiO^jn^ip^+Pt*), or (1 + 167r'<7'a'/n'Z*)-*, 
which is constant, but not unity except for transparent media. 
The time-rate of propagation of radiant energy is, by Poynting's 
theorem, which applies since the matter is at rest. 
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Across the plane :c » it is therefore on the average 
Q«'W^^'^M> which corresponds to a density of energy equal 
to mean square of electric force divided by 47r/i, travelling 
with the speed n/j), of the waves. This involves the result 
that only the fraction 

of the total energy of the wave-system can be considered as 
propagated; in the ease of an undamped wave-train tbia 
is only the purely aetbereal part. The aethereal wave-train, 
passing across the material medium, sets its molecules into 
Bynipatbetic independent electric vibration : the energy of these 
vibrations constitutes a part of the total energy per unit 
volume, but that part is not propagated. This remark applies 
equally to all optical theories in which change of velocity of 
propagation is traced to the influence of sympathetic vibrations 
of the molecules ; in &ct it applies to all coses in which velocity 
depends upon wave-length. Delicate considerations then arise 
as to the manner in which the front of a train of simple waves 
advances in a material medium : a simple wave-train with an 
abrupt front could not carry sufficient energy to establish itself 
as it goes along, and in fact the complete energy of the tniin is 
only established with the smaller velocity of the group of waves 
which constitutes the real advancing disturbance*. 

85. To determine how perfect the absorption of an actual 
medium with an abrupt interface may become, we have to 
solve the problem of direct reflexion. Let the expressions for 
the incident, reflected, and transmitted beams be respectively 

Q= exp.(ni-%), 7= pQ 
Q-^iexpt^nt-t-^a;), 7'--^^' 

(3,-Cexp(«(-^), T.--^Q.; 

* Cf. B»7leigli, ' Theory of Boand,' vol. i, Appendix, leteniDg to 0. B^ynoldt. 
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where by the equation of propagation 



P* = 



KfL ,/ 47r<j-C7* ' 



BO that for downward waves 

j> - + /tno~'\ (sin ^ + 1 cos ^6), 

where tanfl^-fs- -, andX-f 3), 

it n V^ GOB p/ 

A real solution will ultimately emerge on rejection of the 

imaginary parts of these expressions. 

At the interface Q4-Q' = Qi, 7 + 7'"7i, 

sothat 1+B-C, l-5--*^C: 

hence iC= (l-^*)" 

l + Xcoa^g + tXsin^g , 
" 1 + 2X cos 4fl + X' ' 

_ l-X'+2tXain^g 
l + aXcoai^ + X' ■ 
The amplitude of the reflected vibration is the modulus of B, 
given by 

I Ri _ (1-2X'C03^ + X ')* 

'■"' l-2Xcosid + X» • 
Thus I B I cannot vanish, so that there cannot be a perfect 
absorber or "absolutely black body" bounded by an abrupt 
interface; but that does not preclude the possibility of a 
molecular constitution of the interface, of a loose and gradual 
kind such as may exist in lamp-black, which m^ht absorb 
light as soft porous bodies absorb sound*. It may readily 
be shown that the body is a total reflector, [ B \ being unity, 
only when K is infinite, or else when is equal to ^ir and 
therefore <rjK is infinite. 

* The ch&nctet of this Utter prooe«a, aa depending on degndation thioogh 
heat-ooDdnotiou in the poKS, hae been tally elnoidated b; B^leigh, ' Theor; of 
Sonnd,' Bd. 3 %% 850—1. 
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Relation of Intensity of Radiation to Temperature 

86. An itnportAQt application has been made by Boltzmannt, 
followiag Bartoli, of the result above verified, that the pressure 
exerted on an opaque body by direct radiation in free space 
is equal to the density of radiant energy just in front of it. 

If we consider an enclosure in which a steady state of 
radiation is established so that radiation is traversing it equally 
in all directions, we have to average the direct pressures for 
the different values of the angle of incidence 6, there being no 
sideway pressure : the foreshortening of the element of area 
pressed gives a factor cosd, and resolving the pressure normally 
gives auother cos 6, so that the resultant pressure on the inter- 
&ce is equal to one-third of the total density of radiant energy 
in the enclosure. 

Now let ua consider an opaque body (it need not be 
perfectly black), surrounded by a space filled with the radiation 
appropriate to its temperature, which is bounded externally 
by a totally reflecting and therefore impervious flexible 
envelope. This envelope sustains the pressure of the radiation 
inside it: by changing its form the volume enclosed can be 
contracted, and the radiant energy that filled the part of the 
volume that thus disappears will be driven into the central 
body. But the total energy that so disappears is this volume- 
distribution of vibrational energy together with the work done 
by the envelope against the radiant repulsion, amounting in 
all to four times the latter part. This process is reversible ; so 
that the energy emitted in radiation is in part mechanically 
available. But it is not to be classed with mechanical energy, 
because the availability is not complete ; it is not possible to 
execute a cyclic process by which radiant energy is changed 
directly into mechanical eneigy. 

87. We can however construct a system involving differ- 
ences of temperature through which a reversible cycle can be 
operated, and to which therefore Camot's principle can be 
applied. We have to suppose an interior body A^ at tempera- 

t Cf. Barleigb, Phil. Mag. 1698. 
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ture T„ surrounded by an exterior body j1, at temperature T,, 
but separated from it by a perfectly reflecting ahcll io the 
space between, which will prevent equalizatioa of temperature 
through passage of ladiatiou from the one body to the other. 
The spaces on the two sides of the shell will each be filled with 
radiation of the constitution and density corresponding to the 
temperature of the body on that side. We can imagine an 
ideal pump, constructed of perfectly reflecting material, that 
will pump radiation from the one side of this shell to the other, 
working against the difierence of radiant pressure between the 
two sides : when the piston of such a pump is drawn out, the 
energy of the radiation that is isolated in the cylinder mtist be 
diminished by the work done by its pressure on the retreating 
piston. The result will be that if pi and p, are the pressures 
of radiation on the two sides, then for each unit volume of 
radiation transferred by the pump from outside to inside, the 
outer body A^ must emit energy of amount 4p,, made up of 
the enei^y £, of the radiation and the work p^ done by it on the 
piston, while the inner must absorb exactly what remains of this 
after the mechanical work W is performed. Now by Camot's 
principle, we have for such an engine working revermbly between 
temperatures Tt and Tj 

'A r, ' " r, - r, ■ 

In the present case, if the temperatures T^ and T, on the two 
sides of the partition difier by a fiuite amount, the determination 
of the work W will involve an integration : let us therefore take 
the difference of temperatures to be infinitesimal ••, say ST, 
when the work will be equal top, — j),, or Sp, to the first order. 
Aa Siiaipt or |^,, we have thus 

'1\ ~ ST ' 
which yields on integration 

log E = i log T + const. 

Thus we arrive at the empirical law enunciated by Stefan, 

that the density of radiant energy corresponding to any given 

■* Sm g 87** at the end of tbii Chapter. 
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absolute temperature is proportional to the fourth power of 
that temperature*. A consideration of the further develop- 
ments of W. Wienf, who takes into account the Doppler effect 
in order to obtain a relation between the constitutions of the 
complete radiations at different temperatures, would take ua 
too iar from our subject. 

The argument here sketched implies that absolutely none 
of the radiation is absorbed by the surface layers of the dividing 
shell or by the pump ; for such absorption would soon generate 
an appreciable change of temperature in this surface layer and 
so modify the application of the thermodynamic principle. 
This requires the screen to be of a purely ideal kind, in that 
it is absolutely totally reflecting for all radiation, a property 
which cannot be possessed by any actual screen of molecular 
material constitution. The question arises whether this in- 
troduction of an ideal mechanism vitiates the thermodynamic 
proof: as its function is only to produce constraint in bulk, 
not as regards individual molecules, and therefore is a 
mechanical one, it can reasonably be held that its use is 
legitimate. In fact if the radiation is constituted of Hertzian 
waves of considerable length, a metallic screen of good con- 
ducting quality approximates very closely to the ideal required, 
as it produces practically complete reliexion and therefore no 
absorption. Another assumption in this mode of argument is 
that the motion of the screens does not disturb the structure 
of anything that may exist in the space between the black 
bodies: thus that space must be empty of all matter. We 
must also consider the screens to be freely pervious to aether, 
which may form a real difficulty in the argument. We have 
seen moreover that in a material dielectric medium the pressure 
of a train of radiation directly incident on a perfect reflector or 
on a black body is not equal to the density of the radiant enei^ 
just in ftt)nt of it. 

* ^th the Abore nut; ba oompar«d ths thennodjuftinie argoment which 
■bowe that in weakly panmagiMtia tnataiial the magoetio aa*oeptibllit]r variM 
invenel; as the abeolnte tempemtoie ; Phil. Tram. 1897 A, p. 387. 

t Berlin. SiUmtfbtrickU, 189S. 
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On. Dynamical and Material Symmetry: Qenerai Deductions 

88. The criterion that the raotion of a ayatem may be 
reversible is that on reversing the time, that is on writinf^ — t 
in place of + 1, the dynamical equations shall remain unchanged : 
for this analytical operation involves the change of sign of every 
velocity such as dxjdl, while the coordinates of position such as x 
are not changed : uur arc any of the accelerations such as d^xjd^ 
thereby changed. A non-dissipative dynamical system is revers- 
ible provided the kinetic energy T is a function of the velocities 
in which all the terms are of the second or other even degree with 
coefficients involving the coordinates in any manner, while the 
potential enei^ TT is a function of the coordinates alone : for 
change of sign of t then leaves unaltered the LAgrangian function 
T— W on which the course of the motion depends. But if the 
dynamical problem has been modified after the manner of South 
and Lord Kelvin, by eliminating such of the coordinates as 
appear only through their velocities in the expression for the 
energy, and introducing in place of them the corresponding 
momenta, which are under these circumstances constant, then 
the modified Lagrangian function contains mixed terms, in- 
volving these constant momenta and the remaining velocities 
each in the first degree, in addition to quadratic terms in the 
remaining velocities and in the cyclic momenta respectively : 
and the motion thus specified cannot be reversed unless these 
cyclic constant momenta ai-e reversed at the same time. If the 
motion of any given system prove to be reversible, there can be 
no latent cyclic momenta involved in it : there may be latent 
possibilities of cyclic motion, that is coordinates representing 
cyclic &eedom, but the momenta attached to them must then 
be nulL As the coordinates cannot in the nature of the case 
be all cyclic, the only kind of exception to this irreversible 
quality of dynamical systems involving latent cyclic momenta is 
the approximate one in which the part of the kinetic energy 
involving in any way the remaining velocities is negligible ; this 
will be the case when the remaining sensible coordinates of the 
system change their values very slowly ; and the system may 
then be described aa a static system of cyclic character. The 
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cbaoges of the system, and its configuratioDs of steady, cyclic 
motion, will then be determinated solely by a modified static 
energy function, in the same manner as the equilibrium con- 
figuxationa and the trend of all very slow changes of an ordinary 
acyclic system are determined by its potential energy alone. 
But in this the only case of reversibility of a material system 
with latent cyclic momenta, the property is only approximate : 
it disappears altogether when the velocities of the sensible 
coordinates become comparable with those of the latent ones. 

89. The general djmamical system involving latent cyclic 
momenta, as well as finite sensible momenta, has been utilized* 
as an analytical representation of the thermodynamic relations 
of an ordinary material system. The main feature of absence 
of direct reversibility is common to both : thus in both cases 
the sensible velocities enter in the first degree into the available 
energy function. But the rauge of the analogy is a restricted 
one : in the thermal system there can be no really steady motion 
until all relative sensible motions have disappeared and it moves 
as a rigid body, while this is clearly not the case for every cyclic 
system : the latter is therefore in one respect more general. In 
the former system the thermal energy gives rise to forces 
(passive reactions) which uniformly act against and retard the 
motions belongiug to the sensible coordinates, being in part 
energy in the individual molecules of a more or less cyclic type, 
but also in part energy of their irregular translatory velocities. 
The latter part of it is certainly related to forces that are wholly 
viscous: it must therefore be excluded from a purely cyclic 
scheme, the analogy of which is accordingly confined to systems 
not subject to transmitision of heat by conduction between 
bodies at finitely different temperatures **. 

90. There is another simple transformation, analogous to 
reversal, which can sometimes serve as a clue to the dynamical 
relations of physical systems. If the sign of the a> coordinate of 
position of each point of the system is changed, but the sign of 
the time not changed, the actual motion is changed into its 

* Ct von Helmhottz'a memoirs on the Djuamioa of Uonocjolia Systems, in 
Vol. iii of his Collected Pspecs. 

** A closer lelation may poasibl; be developed between ojolio eyslems &nd 
the oonititnttTe molecular part of the enetgj. 
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redezioQ io a mirror lying along the plane of y«*. Right- 
handed relations with reference to the axis of ic are thereby 
changed to left-handed ones. If in any given case it is known 
that the reflected motion can exist spontaneously, just as the 
original motion, it follows that there is nothing right-handed or 
left-handed, nothing chiral in Lord Kelvin's phrase, with regard 
to thiH axis, in the constitution of the system. For example, 
consider the propagation of a right-banded circularly polarized 
train of light-waves in a sugar-solution : its velocity usually 
differs slightly from that of a left-handed train, thus giving rise 
to the phenomena of rotation of the plane of polarization : on 
reflexion it becomes a left-handed train travelling backwards, 
and goes with a different speed, that appropriate to left-handed 
waves: thus the medium has chiral properties and change of 
sign of a; must affect the equations of propagation. But if the 
wave-train is travelling in a medium magnetized along the 
direction of x, the change of its chirality by reflexion no longer 
produces any change in the velocity : there is thus no essential 
chirality in the medium, and the magnetic rotatory polarization 
must be traced to some other source. It is in fact related to 
the imposed magnetism, which is a vector t^ency directed along 
the axis of m, and therefore can be connected with difference of 
velocity for different directions along that axis. 

91. When the reflexion is direct, the reflected motion is 
simply the reversed motion with chirality changed : thus in a 
simply chiral medium the motion is completely reversible ; but 
in the magnetized medium it is not so, and the complete con- 
dition of reversion must then involve the reversal of the magnetic 
field or other extraneous vector agency which causes the rotation 
by interacting with the material system. It will be of interest, 

* Thlt ease of reflexion in the plane of yt ia tbe molt genentl one that need 
be ooDsidered here. For aaooeBuve refletione in two planes prodaoe mecel; a 
bodilj rotation, roand their line of iDtereeotion ai aiis, and of amoont equal to 
twice the angle between thetn, on the principle of the sextant: thai anjeren 
numbei of plana reflexions prodnoes a simple bodily dispUeemoit, and an; od4 
nnmber prodnoea a bodily displaoemeut combined with a single refleiios. The 
latter redaction is howeTet not unique : the reflexion oan be changed into 
another reflexion b; adding on a rotation Tonnd the intertection of their planet, 
and this may be chosen so aa to simplify tbe bodily displacement. 
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follonriiig Lord Kelvin's train of ideas, to examine how much more 
closely we can specify the character of an imposed physical 
vector agency that will be competent to produce optical rotation. 
Dynamically, an agency which is to affect the character of the 
rotational motion of a circularly polarized wave must be of the 
nature of a moment round the axis rather than a translatory 
effect along it — it must in fact be a moment of momentum 
rather than a linear momentum — the only case of exception 
being when the medium has itself cbiral property, in which 
case a linear momentum reacting with that property would 
produce an influence of this kind, but of the second order. The 
reason of this restriction is simply that if an imposed agency 
along an axis is to affect a motion around it, the analytical 
expression of the relation between them must involve screw 
coefficients with respect to the medium : if the medium has no 
intrinsic screw relation in its constitution the effect must be 
null*. Thus an imposed magnetic field must partake dynamic- 
ally of the nature of rotation round its axis: the only way in 
which rotation of the aether itself has been imagined for the 
purpose is by the assumption (by Maxwellf) of vortical whirls 
in it such as could only be associated with contained matter. 
This, conjoined with the fact that magnetic rotation does not 
exist in free aether, goes far to establish that an imposed mag- 
netic field implies internal rotation in the molecules of the 
matter with respect to its axis, which agrees with our modified 
Weberian theory ascribing magnetism to the orientation of the 
molecular orbits of the electrons associated with the molecules. 
We can in fact, on the assumption that the molecule is con- 
stituted solely of moving electrons with or without added 
extraneous inertia, define the magnetisation per unit volume as 
proportional to the moment of momentum per unit volume of 
the internal molecular motions, provided that in estimating it 



* In B Bimilu niBDiier it woDld appear that an eitraDeoui modifioation of a 
mediniD, coDBtitnted b; an arrangement of flaid Tortioee in planes at right 
anglee to the axie, eonld onlj prodoce optioal rotation bj modi^ing a atrnc- 
tnial ebiral property alreadj eiieting in the medium. 

t 'Treatiae' ii g 832 'On the h^wtheais of moleoular vorticee,' the title 
anggeitiiig that the interpretation above given was present to Maxwell's mind. 
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regard is had to the sigoa as veil as the velocities of the 
electrons: this latter restriction supplying the reasoa why a 
magDOt does Dot exhibit gyrostatic mechanical reactions**. 

92. Modification of the physical constaTUa of a material 
medium hy translatory motion through the aether. — An im- 
portant application of these principles of symmetry arises in 
determining to what extent the dielectric and magnetic 
constants of a material medium are affected by motion of 
translation through the aether. Let us suppose that the 
molecular structure of the medium is polar, as in the ordinary 
theory of magnetic and dielectric media, and that it is devoid 
of chiral quality. Then the only change produced by reversal 
of its velocity of translation is that this velocity has now the 
same relations to the negative poles that it previously had to 
the positive ones. Now on any view hitherto conceivable of 
electric and magnetic polarity, based on a stationary aether, 
a motion of translation of the medium must affect and be 
affected by a polarity in the same way as by the reversed 
polarity. Hence reversal of the velocity of translation will not 
affect anything essential : the influence of the translation 
therefore depends on even powers of its velocity compared with 
that of radiation, or — to an approximation sufficient for all 
purposes — it is proportional bo the square of the ratio of the 
velocity of translation of the medium to the velocity of radia- 
tion. The changes in the physical constants, including therein 
possible changes of dimensions, of the material medium 
produced by translation through the aether are therefore 
second-order effects. 

" It BBemg worthy of notiee that Lord Keliin'a argument, conneeting 
nugQeto-optia rotation with rotatoiy motion of matter In the magnetic field. 
Testa aaaentially on the suae foundation as Neirton'i atatsment {Prineipia, 
Soholiam to Dtfitiitiona) that the amoant of the abBolnte Totation of a materUl 
■yatem maj be detected by the oentrifugal teactioD it aSorda to circnlai motion, 
tor example by the change of form of the ateadj parabolio sarfaoe of liquid in a 
rolatiog bncket when the direction of the rotation ta rereraed. Id the Newtonian 
experiment it is implied that the forces between the parts ot the ayatem depend 
on configuration only ; the atmcture of the ayatem may thua be chiral, bnt it 
must not involve any rotational aSeotion relative to a definite axia or direetion 
in it, nhiob wonld impart gyrostatia qnality to its inertia. 
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But there is one class of possible exceptions to this result, 
that namely of directed or chiral properties as distinguished 
from bipolar ones. There is nothing in the mere formal 
character of the quantities involved to prevent the optical 
rotation of vector type arising from an imposed magnetic field 
from being affected to the first order by a motion of trans- 
lation of the material medium. The coefficient of the chiral 
optical rotation in a chirally constituted medium will not 
however be affected to the first order, because reversal of the 
medium end to end will not reverse its chiral relation: but in 
such a medium there is room formally for a new rotatory effect^ 
arising from convection, of the same type as magnetic rotation, 
and of the order of the product of its chiral coefficient and 
the first power of the ratio of its velocity of convection to the 
velocity of radiation. 

On our present theory of a stagnant aether and discrete 
distribution of electricity both these possible effects should 
certainly vanish up to the first order (§ 109) : while the second- 
order theory to which that view leads (§ 112), which satisfies 
the requirements of the Michelson interference experiment, 
would also require the effect of convection on the rotatory 
property to be null up tn the second order. Cf. §§ 141 — 3. 



87**. The exact scope of the relations of § 87 will appear 
more clearly in a procedure involving finite range of tempera- 
ture, where we follow in the main a process already given by 
Boltzmann*. Let E denote the energy per unit volume of the 
steady distribution of radiation in an enclosure, and p the 
pressure it exerts on the walls. When the walls of the enclosure 
are perfectly reflecting and therefore adiabattc, there will be no 
connexion between E and the temperature of the walls : but in 
all cases p must be a function of E alone, aay/{E). When the 
volume V of such an adiabatic enclosure is altered, by change of 
its form or by advance of a piston, the conservation of energy 
in its interior requires 

d{Ev)^—pdv, 



* Wied. Am. izii, 1881, p. 394. 
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90 that vdE='-{E+/{£)]dv. (i) 

which is the adiabatic relation between the intensity of the 
radiation and the volume of the enclosure containing it. 

We can now consider volume v, of radiation admitted into 
the cylinder of the ideal pump of § 87, at the intensity E, of the 
radiation surrounding the body of lower temperature T,, then 
compressed adiabatically by the piston to a volume v, at the 
intensity E^ which is in equilibrium with the other body ot 
higher temperature T,. This radiation can thus be considered 
as initially emitted by the first body, and finally absorbed into 
the second body, but in diminished amount because the energy 
required for the performance of this mechanical work of 
compression must be deducted. The process is mechanically 
reversible ; so that the application of Camot's principle would 
give 

£,+n, Et + pt ,... 

Vi 'y^-U. jT^ (") 

As the variables £,, pt, v, refer to any state that can be 
derived from the state E,, pi, v, by an adiabatic process for 
which (i) holds, we have, on omitting the suHizes, the general 
relations 

vdE='-{E+p)dv, 
E + p . 

where ^ is a constant independent of T and v. To eliminate 
V, and thus obtain the relation between E and p, we take 
differentials of the second of these equations, giving 

hence from the first equation 

,E+p_dE 
" T ~ T 

.. . dp dT ,..., 
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The adiabatic relation (i) between the volume v and the 
mechamcsl pressure p of radiation may also be expressed in the 
form 

v(E + p) = AT.oTv^=A (iv) 

The existence of the mechanical pressure p detenuined by 
(iii) would thus render cyclic processes involving radiation 
consistent with Camot's principle. 

According to the investigation of §§ 83, 86, p = ^B, provided 
the radiation is in free space, not in a material medium. By 
(iii) this gives E proportional to T*. By (iv) it gives for 
adiabatic change of volume of radiation the relation pv^ 
constant. 

In estimating the mechanical value or availability of a 
distribution of radiant energy existing in free aether, we must 
thus assign to each portion of it a temperature equal to that of 
the walls of the enclosure that would be in equilibrium with it. 
But this principle applies only to the steady uncoordinated 
radiant energy in an enclosure, for which there is no particular 
direction of propagation, or which may be considered as propag- 
ating itself equally backwards and forwards in all directions in 
the enclosure. The radiation travelling in a definite direction 
from a radiant source can on the other hand theoretically be 
restored to its original density by aid of a lens or reflector ; its 
theoretical availability therefore remains unimpaired as it be- 
comes less intense with increase of distance from the source. 
By well-known optical theorems, it cannot be concentrated to 
greater intensity than it had originally: that would in fact 
involve increase of availability without compensatory decrease 
elsewhere, in other words perpetual motion. 

The difficulty mentioned on p. 139 as to the possibility 
of imagining an ideal screen impervious to radiation but pervious 
to the aether is not peculiar to the present discussion ; for 
precisely the same properties are required in an adiabatic 
envelope in the ordinary applications of Camot's principle. 
What is wanted to establish the argument on a practical basis 
is a first approximation to this impermeable quality : in 

10—2 
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theoretical physics it is a common procedure to idealize from 
the imperfect qualities of actual matter to a limiting perfection. 
As has been already remarked, if the radiation is of the type of 
long Hertzian waves, a metallic screen possesses the requisite 
properties : it is therefore perhaps legitimate to imagine a 
screen of ideal very fine-grained matter which would serve the 
purpose for the much shorter waves of light. 
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SECTION III 
CHAPTER IX 



INFLUENCE OF STEADY MOTION ON AN ELECTROSTATIC 
MATERIAL SYSTEM 

93. The general equations formulated in the precediog 
section enable us to treat in detail the question whether there 
is any change in the steady distribution of electric charges on 
a system of conductors, when they are set in motion, whether 
along with dielectric bodies or not, through the aether. In 
order that a steady electric state may be possible, without 
permanent currents of conduction, the configuration of the 
matter must remain unchanged; moreover it must always 
present the same aspect relative to its motion, and also relative 
to extraneous electric and magnetic fields when such are 
present. The motion of the material system must therefore be 
a uniform spiral or screw motion on a definite axis fixed in the 
aether, including as special cases translation along and rotation 
round this axis : and the imposed or extraneous fields when 
such exist must be symmetrical round this axis. Otherwise 
the circumstances would be continually cbangiug, and there 
could be no steady state of electrification of the system. 

Id such steady state, when it exists, the magnetic induc- 
tion through every circuit moving along with the material 
system remains constant on account of the steadiness. It 
follows by the Faraday circuital relation, which holds good 
universally for circuits moving with the matter, that the 
line integral of the electric force (P, Q, R) round every circuit 
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vanishes. Hence the electric force is derived throughout the 
field from an electric potential V, so that 

(P, Q.R)~- {djdx. d/dif. d/dz) V. 
Moreover, inside the conductors the electric force must vanish, 
for otherwise electric separation would he continually going on, 
leading to steady currents of conduction ; thus in problems in 
which such currents are by symmetry excluded on account of 
the absence of a return path, the potential V must be constant 
throughout each conductor and therefore over its surface. 

The aethereal force {P", Q, R) which produces elastic dis- 
placement {/, g, A), equal to (Ifl-C)"' (P*. Q", R'), in the aether 
is connected with this electric force {P, Q, R), which acts on 
the electrons and thus produces movement i>f electrification*, 
by the relation 

iF,Q',R') = (P-qc + rb. Q-ra + pc. R-pb + qa), 
where (p, q, r) is the velocity of the matter, 

94>. For purposes of analysis it is clearly coDvenient to 
refer the problem of steady motion to a space, or say au ideal 
frame, moving alony with the material system ; thus (p, q, r) 
is the velocity of this moving space at the point (x. y, z), 
with reference to the stagnant aether. 

When the region surrounding the material conductors is 
free space, the total current in it is the displacement current 
in the aether, equal to djdt{f, g, h) where the differentiation 
refers to a point fixed in the stagnant aether. Now the con- 
dition of steadiness of state relative to the moving axes gives 
hjdt (_f, g, h) = where B/dt represents 

djdt + pd/dx + qdldy + rd/dz. 
Hence the total current at a point {as, y, z) in free aether is 
/ d d d\ 

But in dielectric insulating matter there is to he added to 
this aethereal carrent the effect of the convection of the steady 

• The electrio fotoa at a point in the free aetliet » here the foroe that iroaM 
aot on unit ebarge tiduted at (be point &nd moving with the materiil sTttem. 
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material polarization {f, cf, k'). which (§ 63) is represented for 
purposes of contiuuoua electromotive analysis by a current 



[''di-'^dj- 



■•s)(/'.^.*'>- 



Case of uniform translation 
95. When the motion of the material system is restricted 
to one of uniform translation so that (p, q, r) is constant, 
the circuital relation of Aiupfere, now of type 

4pTru = dyjdy — d^jdz, 
necessitates, as regards &ee aether, and in fact at all places where 
the total current is one of aethereal displacement, the relation 
(a, ^, y)l4^=iqh-rg, rf-ph, pg-qf) 

— {djdx, djdy, djdz) <ft, 
in which ^ is an undetermined function continuous as to itself 
and its gradient escept at the suriaces of transition; this is 
clearly the most general value of (a, yS, 7) which is consistent 
with that circuital relation. The part of it depending on ^ 
includes the extraneous magnetic Geld, and also the field due 
to magnets, if any, that belong to the material system itself, 
as well as the magnetic field due to the convection of the 
electric charges on the conductors. It will appear in §§ 99, 100 
that this coQvective effect may safely be neglected, so that 
— 4nr<f> is simply the magnetic potential of all the magnets in 
the field. Combining the relation thus obtained between 
(/ 9' ^) *°'^ (**' t. ") ^'■'i ^-^^ direct constitutive relation of 
type 

4.jrP'/= P-qc + rb, 
we have 

C/= P/W -q(pg-qf) + r {rf-ph) + qd^^jdz - rd^^jdy 
that is 

{c'-p'~q'-r')f=PHiT-pipf+qg + rk)+qd,f,/ds-rd^ldy 
= PjAnv -pl^TTC^ipP + qQ+ rR) + qd^jdz - rd^jdy, 
wherein as above 

(P. Q, R) = -(d/dx, djdy. dlde)V. 
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96. Now the total current is always a stream, just as much 
flowing out of any region as flows into it ; therefore in free 
space 

ax ay at 

which iu taxA merely expresses the electric inoompressibility of 
the aether. Hence finally we obtain for free space 

in which has disappeared, as the characteristic equation from 
which the single independent variable V of the problem is to 
be determined, subject to the condition that it is to be constant 
over each conductor (§ 94) inasmuch as the surface-charge is in 
equilibrium. When V has thus been determined, its gradient 
is the electric force (P, Q, R) ; and the value of (/, g, k) is 
then given by the equations above in terras of the latter and 4>> 
and fiDally (a, 0, y) or (a, b, c) is obtained in terms of (/, g. A) 
and (f>. 

For the interior of the conductors V is constant and the 
electric force {P, Q, R) vanishes : yet the aethereal displace* 
meat (/, g, h) dues not vanish in the conductors, being now 
given by equations of type 

{a*-p^ - ^-r')f=:qd4,lde-rd^jdy, 

which make it circuital, so that there is no volume-density 
of electrification. 

In an investigation in detail of the change in the free 
electric distribution produced by the motion, it will conduce 
to brevity to take (p, q, r) to be a velocity v parallel to the 
axis of X. The characteristic equation for V is then 

C' da? ' 

subject to V being constant over each conductor ; as the change 
in the form of this equation arising from the motion depends 
on (vjcy, the differences thereby introduced will all be of the 
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second order of small quantities. Thus, e denoting (1 - u*/o*)~', 
we have 

da:'' ^ dy*^ clii> ' 

provided daf = e^dx. 

Now imagine a correlative material system such that to the 
point (jc, y, e) of the actual system corresponds the point 
(it', y, z) or (e*a:, y, z) of the new one, and solve the problem 
of free electric distribution on the conductors of the new system 
supposed at rest ; then the electric potentials of the actual 
moving system and of this stationary system will be the same 
at corresponding points in the surrounding free aether. The 
charges in corresponding elements of volume will be pro- 
portional : for these may be considered as expressed by a 
volume density equal to the concentration of the aethereal 
displacement (/, g, k), there being no electric polarization, 
while we obtain from the expression for this displacement 



^.d'V d^\ 



The electric charge in any region of the moving system is thus 
« times that in the corresponding region of the correlative 
system at rest. To institute a correspondence for equal charges 
in the two systems we must multiply the field of the stationary 
system by «. The magnetic force at any point where the 
current is wholly one of aethereal displacement is as above 
4Tr(0, —vh, vg) together with the gradient of a magnetic 
potential —4nr^. 

97. A simple example is afforded by the case of a single 
isolated spherical conductor: the field arising from a free 
charge Q on the sphere 
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moving with velocity v along the axis of x will correspond to 
that of a charge e~'Q on the ellipsoid 

(-'a^ + y« + *» = r* 
at rest. The chaise on the moving sphere will thus be 
uniformly distributed over its surface *. The lines of electric 
force in the surrounding space, which are to be considered as 
carried on steadily by the motion of the sphere, will not be 
radial in the immeiliate neighbourhood, but will be the curves 
linearly corresponding to the lines of force of the steady 
distribution on this stationary ellipsoid. At a distance large 
compared with the dimensions of the stationary ellipsoid its 
lines of force will however be sensibly radial, and uniformly 
distributed around it : hence at a distance from the moving 
sphere its lines of electric force will be radial but cooceutrated 
towards that diametral plane which is at right angles to the 
direction of motion. 

In the absence of an extraneous magnetic field, the aethereal 
displacement around the moving system (on which the statical 
energy directly depends) is connected with the electric force 
by the relation 

thus, E being greater than unity, the displacement is still more 
concentrated towards the diametral plane than is the electric 
force. 

In the case of a conductor of any form with charge e, in 
uniform motion of translation, the electric force of its steady 
field, at places in the surrounding free aether whose distance 
is great compared with the linear dimensions of the conductor, is 
_, / , ^ d d\ e 
\ dx' dy' dz) r ' 
while the aethereal displacement is 

,. _., ,/_»d d d\e 

* It is easy to nee that the distribution of a oharge on va ellipsoid moTing 
nith Mi; nnifonn velooitj of translation will aUo b« the B«me as it it were at 
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98. The main geoeral resalt is that, whatever he the 
extraneoua or imposed magnetic field, the distribution of 
charges on the moviog system of conductors is identical with 
that of equal charges on a stationary system which ia the same 
as the actual one uniformly elongated in the ratio c* or l+Ji/'/o' 
in the direction of motion. Now on a physical hypothesis to 
be presently discussed (§112) one effect of the motion is to 
actually cause a material system to shrink in this direction 
in the ratio e~^. Combining these statements, and neglecting 
(v/oy, the actual shrinkage cancels this hypothetical elongation, 
and we reach the conclusion that when the material system is 
put into steady uniform motion it shrinks in this ratio f"^ in 
the direction of the motion, while the electric distribution 
throughout it and the distribution of electric force around it 
remain the same as if it were at rest. This constitutes a direct 
verification for the special case here under consideration, of 
general results to be developed aubaeqaently (§ 112). 

99. We have still to trace the change of the magnetic 
field, which will involve the determination of i^. Throughout 
the field 

-=gh-rg~£ 

iw \ a' / dx c' \^ dx ^ dy dzj' 

with similar expressions for and 7, correct up to the second 
order, where the force (P, Q, R) is the gradient of an electric 
potential. The characteristic equation for ^ is now to be 
derived from the stream condition 

da ^ . ^_(i- 

dx dy dz ' 

it does not involve K: it is to be solved so as to preserve the 
suitable continuity across the surhce, namely that of tangential 
aethereal displacement. 
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Thus taking for simplicity the velocity v of the aystem to 
be parallel to the axis of w, we have 

a dift 

4ir dx ' 



■V-rr 47rc'' dy \ CI dz' 



d*<p d^ te<l> 

d^^df^di' "' 

where x' = t^x. 

Hence ^ is a Laplacian function of (a^. y, z) inside each con- 
ductor, and another such function of {x', y, z) in the surrounding 
free apace, having poles where the mftgnetisra ia situated, these 
functions heing determined by satisfying the condition of 
continuity of tangential aethereal displacement, that is, of 
aethereal stress, at the moving interfaces. 

100. Let us consider first the case when there are no 
permanent magnets in the field : if were then devoid of 
discontinuity at each interface it must be identically nulL 
Now the effect of assuming such continuity would be to de- 
range the distribution of aethereal displacement only in the 
second order. Thus up to the first order the assumption is 
justified : moreover, if the form of the material system is 
considered as altered by its motion through the aether In the 
manner of § 112 infra, it may be verified that there is no 
discrepancy even of the second order. Hence the motion 
of the system produces no effect on the electric force or 
the electric distribution in it; while the magnetic field is 
i;/c* . (0, — R, Q) and the aethereal displacement is augmented 
by the second-order term (irr)"' (v/Cf (0, Q, R), in agreement 
with the general theory of Chapter X. 
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If there are permanent magnets convected along with the 
steadily moving electric system, this argument still proves 
that any electiic effect depending on ^ is transmitted wholly 
from them, and does not involve a part arisiDg from convection 
of the electric charges. But the considerations of § 41 shew that 
the electric force arising from tbeir motion is masked by an in- 
duced electrification in the magnets themselves. Thus, even up 
to the second order, the convection, along with the Earth in its 
orbital motion, of a powerful magnet, either itself conducting 
or surrounded by a conducting screen, will not produce any 
effect on electric distributions in neighbouring bodies by intro- 
ducing a new term into the electric force, as has sometimes 
been suggested. 

As, on the above hypothesis of a very minute material 
deformation of a moving system when it is put into uniform 
motion of translation, the electric force remains absolutely 
unaltered at each point in its neighbourhood, it follows that 
those mutual mechanical forces between the electrically charged 
conductors forming the system, which arise Irom the operation 
of this electric Ibrce, are unaltered. We have seen however 
that the convection produces a magnetic force of the first order 
depending on the electric force at the place, which we might 
seek means of detecting in the case when it arises from the 
motion of the Earth. That cannot be done by deflexion of 
a magnetic needle, for the needle would experience a counter- 
acting electric distribution over its surface which would annul 
the electric force inside it, so that the magnetic force of con- 
vective origin, acting on its elements, would be annulled also : 
while we have just recognised that the forces exerted by the 
surrounding electric charges on the distribution induced on the 
needle are not affected by the Earth's motion. The result of an 
experiment depending on the deflexion of a magnetic needle 
should therefore be negative, as Rontgen has found it to be. 

101. It is worth while to definitely formulate the scheme 
of equations which applies to dielectric masses belonging to 
the moving system. The Faraday circuital relation gives as 
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(P, Q. R)~-idl<ix, djdy. d/dt)V. 

Also 4ircy = P, 4xcy=.(ir-l)P 

^Ctg = Q+vc. 47re»/ » (^ - 1) Q 
4nrc*h =R-'vb. 4irC»A' =- (K - 1) ij 

while by§fi4, a = a, b = ff + 4irvh.', c »= 7 - 4jryjr'. 

The total current in the dielectric is made up of a displace- 
meot cuTTent — vdjdx (/, g. A) belonging to the stagnsot aether 
and a current of convection of polarization 4 vdldx^f, ^, W) 
arising from the moving dielectric matter. 

Hence Ampere's circuital relation gives 

■h. 

dy 

da 
iz' 

dS 

dx' 

On eliminatioD of (a, y9, 7) we obtain, after some reductions, as 
the cliaracteristie equation of tlie electric potential. 

It is however futile in this mode of procedure to attempt to 
■carry the approximation beyond the first order of u/c, as the 
value (and form) of K will be itself affected to the second order 
in a manner as yet unknown. Up to this order F will satisfy 
the same characteristic equation as if the system were at rest ; 
as it is constant over each conductor, it follows that the electric 
force will be the same everywhere as if the system were at rest. 
Also up to this order the magnetic field (a, ^, 7) will be that 
arising from the imposed magnetic system together with a 
■distribution of currents derived from a flow-potential 

4wc*^ ' dx 



d» 
di' 


■F.<'^- 


-)i^ 






£■ 


■F.<^- 


->s- 


v-fdy 


-1) 


da 

da' 


■jC^- 


-)f-^(f^ 


-S) 
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SOTATINO MATERIAL STSTEH 



Case of uniform rotaHon. 



101**. In further illuetratioo of the general priDcipIea, the 
case of rotation roimd a fised axis in a symcDetrical magnetic 
field will be briefly considered. The axes of coordinates will 
now be taken fixed in the aether. In any steady state the 
electric force (P, Q, B), given by P = jc - r6 - dFjdt - d'tr/dx, 
is derived from a potential V. Thus 



di^-V) = 



dx dy dz 
p q r 
a b c 



dr rd0 de 



the second determinant corresponding to the present problem 
with columnar coordinates. When the first determinant is not 
an exact differential, the steady motion must involve electric 
flow. In the present case 

•V-y=.<^!{crdr-ardB); 

BO that (a, c) should be derived from a stream function, as it is 
by the circuital quality of {a, b, c) whenever 6 is the same all 
round the axis. Further in this case 



V>(M'-r) = a. 



\dr 



which is equal to 2&>c at places where there is no current. 

In a conductor V is constant because electric force would 
induce compensating charge : thus (§ 70) the electrification in 
it is that belonging to the static potential ^ here determined, 
involving a volume-density — wcl2irc' as well as a surface distri- 
butioD. Outside the conductor the circuitality of the aethereal 
displacement requires that V'V is null : and V must be itself 
continuous across the surface because there cannot be discon- 
tinuity in the aether-strain. Moreover, in ^ is included the 
potential of the steady influencing electric field arising from 
neighbouring stationary electrified bodies: but it is V, or 
"9 — ct f{crdr — ardt), and not ^, that is constant over the 
8ur£Ew% of the conductor. 

In a dielectric portion of the rotating system, (/", g", h") is 
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circuital, while *■»■(?'/' - - (if - 1) dr/ic and 4rwC'/=. -(W'/tic ; 

thuB V»* ie equal to (1 - /f"') V" (*- F) and is therefore 

known, being null in free aether. If there is no sui-face charge 

dV d VV — V) 

on the dielectric body, K , -(K—l)-—--, — - must be 

continuous across the surface, ae well as ^ itself: thus the 
effect on the surrounding electric Beld of the rotation of the 
dielectric body ia the same as would be that of an electric 
charge in it of volume-density — (K — 1) (dc/2wo', and surface- 

density ^'^^^ 

tnagoetic force just outside multiplied by wr. The magnetic 

effect of the rotating polarization of the dielectric body may 

he directly calculated, up to the first order, as that due to 

a dV 
its equivalent current-system, of intensity (K — !)£_,, - 

flowinsr in circles around the axis. 

It may he verified that in a charged solid spherical conductor 
of radius a, rotating in a uniform magnetic field c, and referred 
to polar coordinates {p, <t>) measured from the axis of rotation 
which is that of the field. ^ = C + ^acp* sia' <f>, thus involving 
an electric volume -density - «c/2irc' and surface -density 

i — — 4- r. — . (5 sin' A — i), in which C is determined bv the 
4w&C^ Hire' '' "^ s" J 

amount of the charge when the sphere is insulated, or by the 

point of it which is in connexion with Earth, being null when 

the axis of rotation is uninsulated*. This approximation may 

be improved, if it is so desired, by including the inappreciable 

modification of the extraneous magnetic field arising from the 

convection of the electric charge of the sphere. 

The general case of steady spiral motion, including that of 

uniform translation, may also be treated in this manner. 

• Phil. Jfoff., Jan. 1684, p. 4 : cT. also Phil. Trant. 1895 k, pp. 737—81. 
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CHAPTER X 

OENERAL PROBLEM OF HOTINQ UATTEB TREATED IN RELATION 
TO THE INDIVIDUAL MOLECULES 

Furmulation of the Problem 

102, We shall now consider the material system as con- 
sisting of free aether pervaded by a system of electrons which 
are to be treated individually, some of them free or isolated, 
but the great majority of them grouped into material mole- 
cules : and we shall attempt to compare the relative motions of 
these electrons when they form, or belong to, a material system 
devoid of translatory motion through the aether, with what it 
would be when a translatory velocity is superposed, say for short- 
ness a velocity V parallel to the axis of ^. The medium in which 
the activity occurs is for our present purpose the free aether 
itself, whose dynamical equations have been definitely ascet- 
tained in quite independent ways from consideration of both 
the optical side and the electrodynamic side of its activity: 
80 that there will be nothing hypothetical in our analysis on 
that score. An electron e will occur in this analysis as a 
singular point in the aether, on approaching which the elastic 
strain constituting the aethereal displacement (/, g, k) in- 
creases indefinitely, according to the type 

- el-iTT . (didx, djdy, djdz)r-': 
it is in fact analogous to what is called a simple pole in the 
two-dimensional representation that is employed in the theory 
of a function of a complex variable. It is assumed that this 
singularity represents a definite structure, forming a nucleus of 
strain in the aether, which is capable of transference across that 
medium independently of motion of the aether itself: the 
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portioD of the surrounding aeth«real Btrain, of which the dia- 
placement* vector {f, g, h) is the expression, which is associated 
with the electron and is carried along with the electron in its 
motion, being as above - ej^ .{dldx.djdy.djdeyr'^. Itis to be 
noticed that the energy of this part of the displacement is 
closely concentrated around the nucleus of the electron, and 
not widely diffused as might at first sight appear. The aethereal 
displacement satisfies the stream-condition 

dfjda: + dgjdy + dhjdz « 0, 
except where there are electrons in the effective element of 
volume : these are analogous to the so-called sources and sinks 
in the abstract theory of liquid flow, so that when electrons 
are present the integral of the normal component of the 
aethereal displacement over the boundary of any region, instead 
of being null, is equal to the quantity Se of electrons existing in 
the region. The other vector which is associated with the 
aether, namely the magnetic induction (a, h, c), also possesses 
the stream property; but singular points in its distribution, 
of the nature of simple poles, do not exist. The motion of an 
electron involves however a singularity in (a, fc, c), of a rota- 
tional type, with its nucleus at the moving electron*" ; and the 
time-average of this singularity for a very rapid minute steady 
orbital motion of an electron is analytically equivaleot, at 
distances considerable compared with the dimensions of the 
orbit, to a magnetic doublet analogous to a source and 

" Nam«]; u the distuice r trom it diminiBheB iadeflailelf, the magaetic 
induction tendi to (be fonn ; it"" lio B. M right angles to tlie pl*ne of the angle 9 
between r and the velocity v of the electron : this arises aa the diaturbanoe of 
the medium involved in annulling the electron in its original poBition and 
restoring it in the new positiou to which it has moved. Tlte relations will 
appear more clearly when viaualized b; the kinematic representation of 
Appendix E; or when we pass to the limit in the formulae of Chapteriz relating 
to tbe field of a moviug charged hod; of finite dimensions. 

The specification in the text, as a simple pole, ool; applies for an electron 
moving with velocity u. when terms ot the order (u/c)' are neglected : otherwiae 
tbe aethereal field clone around it is not isotropic and an amended specification 
derivable from the formulae of Chapter ii must be subatitnted. In tbe second- 
order discussion of Chapter li this more exact form is impUeitlj involved, the 
strength of the electron being determined (g 111) by the couoentration of tbe 
aethereal displacement around it. The singularity in the maguetic field which 
is involved in the motion of tbe electron, not of oonraa an intrinsic one, has no 
eoneentration. 
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associated equal sink. Finally, the various parts of the aether 
are supposed to be sensibly at rest, so that for example the 
time-rate of change of the strain of any element of the aether 
is represented by differentiation with respect to the time 
without any additional terms to represent the change due to 
the element of aether being carried on in the meantime to 
a new position; in this respect the equations of the aether 
are much simpler than those of the dynamics of fluid motion, 
being in fact linear. The aether is stagnant on this theory, 
while the molecules constituting the Earth and all other 
material bodies Rit through it without producing any finite 
flow in it ; hence the law of the astronomical aberration of 
light is rigorously maintained, and the Doppler change of 
wave-length of radiation from a moving source holds good ; but 
it will appear that all purely terrestrial optical phenomena are 
unaffected by the Earth's motion. 

103. Subject to this general explanation, the analytical 
equations which express the dynamics of the field of fi^e aether, 
existing between and around the nuclei of the electrons, are 

'dt'- 

- -r (o, b, c) = 4w(7' curl (/ g, k), 

in which the symbol curl (a, b, c) represents, after Maxwell, the 
vector 

(dc db da dc dh^ d^\ 

\dy dz' dz da' dx dyl' 
and in which c is the single physical constant of the aether, 
being the velocity of propagation of elastic disturbances through 
it. These are the analytical equations derived by Maxwell in 
his mathematical development of Faraday's views as to an 
electric medium : and they are the same as the equations 
arrived at by MacCuUagh a quarter of a centuiy earlier in his 
formulation of the dynamics of optical media. It may fairly 
be claimed that the theoretical investigations of Maxwell, in 
combination with the experimental verifications of Hertz and 
his successors in that field, have imparted to this analytical 
formulation of the dynamical relations of free aether an ezact- 

11—2 
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ness and precision which ia not surpassed in any other depart- 
ment of physics, even in the tbeoiy of gravitation. 

Where a more speculative element enters is in the con- 
struction of a kinematic scheme of representation of the 
aether-strain, such as will allow of the unification of the various 
assumptions here enumerated. It is desirable for the sake of 
further insight, and even necessary for various applicatious, 
to have concrete notious of the physical nature of the vectors 
(/. 9> ^) ""^ (f^t 6. c) which specify aethereal disturbances, in 
the form of representations such as will implicitly and in- 
tuitively involve the analytical relations between them, and will 
also involve the conditions and restrictions to which each is 
subject, including therein the permanence and characteristic pro- 
perties of an electron and its free mobility through the aether * 

104. But for the mere analytical development of the 
aether-scheme as above formulated, a coucrete physical repre- 
sentation of the constitution of the aether is not required: 
the abstract relations and conditions above given form a 
sufficient basis. In point of fact these analytical relations are 
theoretically of an ideal simplicity fur this purpose : for they 
give explicitly the time-rates of change of the vectors of the 
pi-oblem at each instant, so that trom a knowledge of the state 
of the system at any time t the state at the time t + H cau he 
immediately expressed, and so by successive steps, or by the 
use of Taylor's differential expansion-theorem, its state at any 
further time can theoretically be derived. The point that 
requires careful attention is as to whether the solution of these 
equations in terms of a given initial state of the system deter- 
mines the motions of the electrons or strain-nuclei through 
the medium, as well as the changes of strain in the medium 
itself: and it will appear on consideration that under suitable 
hypotheses this is so. For the given initial state will involve 
given motions of the electrons, that ia the initial value of 
{a, b, c) will involve rotational singularities at the electrons 
fux)und their directions of motion, just such as in the element 
of time U will shift the electrons themselves into their new 
positions"" : and so on step by step continually. This however 
• See Appendix B, •• Cf. rootnote, p. 162. 
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presupposes that the nucleus of the electron is quite labile as 
regards displacement through the aether, in other worda that 
its movemeDt ia not iaflueoced by any inertia or forces except 
such as are the expression of its relation to the aether: we 
in fact assume the completenesa of the aethereal scheme of 
relations as above given. Any difficulty that may he felt on 
account of the infinite values of the vectors at the nucleus 
itself may be removed, in the manner customary in analytical 
discussions on attractions, by considering the nucleus to consist 
of a volume distribution of electricity of finite but very great 
density, distributed through a very small space instead of being 
absolutely concentrated in a point: then the quantities will 
not become infinite. Of the detailed structure of electrons 
nothing is assumed : so long as the actual dimensions of their 
nuclei are extremely small in comparison with the distances 
between them, it will suffice for the theory to consider them 
as points, just as for example in the general gravitational 
theory of the Solar System it suffices to consider the planets 
as attracting points. This method is incomplete only as 
regards those portions of the energy and other quantities that 
are associated with the mutual actions of the parts of the 
electron itself, and are thus molecularly constitutive. 

105. It is to be observed that on the view here being 
developed, in which atoms of matter are constituted of aggre- 
gations of electrons, the only actions between atoms are what 
may be described as electric forces. The electric character 
of the forces of chemical affinity was an accepted part of the 
chemical views of Davy, Berzelius, and Faraday; and more 
recent discussions, while clearing away crude conceptions, have 
invariably tended to the strengthening of that hypothesis. The 
mode in which the ordinary forces of cohesion could be in- 
cluded in such a view is still quite undeveloped. Difficulties 
of this kind have however not been felt to be fundamental in 
the vortex-atom illustration of the constitution of matter, 
which has exercised much fascination over high authorities on 
molecular physics : yet in the concrete realization of Maxwell's 
theory of the aether above referred to, the atom of matter 
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poasesses all the dynamical properties of a vortex ring in a 
frictioDlesa duid, so that everything that caa be done in the 
domain of vortei-ring illustration is implicitly attached to the 
present scheme. The Coot that virtually nothing has been 
achieved in the department of forces of cohesion is not a valid 
objection to the development of a theory of the present kind. 
For the aim of theoretical physics is not a complete and 
summary conquest of the vwdus operandi of natural pheno- 
mena: that would be hopelessly unattainable if only for the 
reason that the mental apparatus with which we conduct the 
search is itself in one of its aspects a part of the scheme of 
Nature which it attempts to unravel. But the very &ct that 
this is so is evidence of a correlation between the process of 
thought and the processes of external phenomena, and is an 
incitement to push on further and bring out into still clearer 
and more direct view their inter-connexions. When we have 
mentally reduced to their simple elements the correlations of 
a large domain of physical phenomena, an objection does not 
lie because we do not know the way to push the same principles 
to the explanation of other phenomena to which they should 
presumably apply, but which are mainly beyond the reach of 
our direct examination. 

The natural conclusion would rather be that a scheme, 
which has been successful in the simple and large-scale physical 
phenomena that we can explore in detail, must also have its 
place, with proper modifications or additions on account of the 
difference of scale, in the more minute features of the material 
world as to which direct knowledge in detail is not available. 
And in any case, whatever view may be held as to the necessity 
of the whole complex of chemical reaction being explicable in 
detail by an efficient physical scheme, a limit is imposed when 
vital activity is approached : any complete analysis of the 
conditions of the latter, when merely superficial sequences of 
phenomena are excluded, must remain outside the limits of 
our reasoning faculties. The object of scientific explanation is 
in fact to coordinate mentally, but not to exhaust, the inter- 
laced maze of natural phenomena : a theory which gives an 
adequate correlation of a portion of this field maintains its 
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place until it is proved to be in definite contradiction, not 
rernovabte by suitable modification, with another portion 
of it. 



Application to moving Material Media: approximation up to 
first order 

106. We now recall the equations of the free aether, with 
a view to changing from axes (;r, y, z) at rest in the aether to 
axes {x', y, /) moving with translatory velocity v parallel to 
the axis of x ; so as thereby to be in a position to examine how 
phenomena are altered when the observer and his apparatus 
are in uniform motion through the stationary aether. These 
equations are 

df _dc dh . _,,_j da dk dff 



(iwc-r 



dt dy de 



A^dg _da do ^.^ dh _df dh 

dt dz dx ^ dt ds da 

^ dh da . . , dh _dg ^ 

dt da: dy ^ ' dt da; dy' 

When they are referred to the axes (x', y',21') in uniform motion, 

so that (a/, y*, z') = (a:~ vt, y, z), t' = t, then djda, djdy, djdz 
become djd^, d/dy", djdz', but djdt becomes d/d(' - vdjda^ : 
thus 

A^df _dc' dh' . n i^ ^' ^ 

*^dt'~d^'~di' '^^"''Tt^d^ a?. 

dg da' dc' . n idb _ df dh' 

*'^dt''"d7 d^' -Ctrircr ^.- ^-^ 

. dh ^d^ _d^ _ {±-fit\-i ^ !^' _ '^f' 

dt dx dy' dt' dx dy" 



(a', b', c') = (o, h + iwvh, c — Anrvg) 
We can complete the elimination of (/, g, h) and (a, b, c) so 
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that only the vectors deooted by acoeuted symbols shall remaiD, 
by substituting ftom these latter formulae : thus 

so that «-ij_^'+_^^c'. 

where e is equal to (1 — w'/c*)~', and exceeds unity ; 

80 that e~'b — J' — 4wi'A' ; 

giving the general relations 

«~' (a, 6, c) — {<"'«', b' — iirvk', & + 4irij/') 



-f 










-f^ 


A.' 


-(i 


■ + ?■< 


'.4)»' 


-^ 


-(^ 


^5-.' 


'!)'' 


Jo' 

-57 


-(4t(;')- 




itt' 


^< 





Now change the time-variable from (' to (", equal to (*— -^^er'; 
this will involve that jy + TS ^ jp "^ replaced by j-, , while the 
other differential operators remain unmodified ; thus the scheme 
of equations reverts to the same type as when it was referred to 
axes at rest, except as regards the factors e on the left-band sides. 
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107. It ia to be observed that thia factor e only differs 
from unity by (w/e)*, which is of the second order of smalt 
quantities ; hence we have the following correspondence when 
that order is neglected. Consider any aethereal system, and 
let the sequence of its spontaneous changesi referred to axes 
(a^, y, V) moving uniformly through the aether with velocity 
(u, 0, 0) be represented by values of the vectors (/, g, h) and 
(a, b, c) expressed as functions of x', y', sf and C, the latter 
being the time measured in the ordinary manner : then there 
exists a correlated aethereal system whose sequence of spon- 
taneous changes referred to axes {x', y', z") at rest are such that 
its electric and magnetic vectors (/', ^, h') and (a', 6', c') are 
functions of the variables x', j/, x' and a time-variable t", equal 
to t' ——x', which are the same ae represent the quantities 

and (a, 6 + A^rrvh, c — 4nrvg) 

belonging to the related moving system when expressed as 

functions of the variables x', y', z and f. 

Conventely, taking any aethereal system at rest in the 
aether, let the sequence of its changes be represented by 
{f, (f, h') and (a\ b', c') expressed as functions of the co- 
ordinates (x, y, z) and of the time t'. In these functions change 
f' into t — -^ X : then the resulting expressions are the values of 

V ^ 4irc» 4Te' / 

and (a, J + 4wuA, c — itrvg), 

for a system in uniform motion through the aether, referred to 
axes (x, y, z) moving along with it, and to the time t In com- 
paring the states of the two systems, we have to the first order 

^ ual to ^-^^f- 

dx ^ dx c^ dt 

±{ _ _}i_ \ d^ 

dy\F ^C^^J " dy 
d (,. V ,\ dh' 

dz^-^i^V " rfF = 
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hence bearing In mind that for the system at rest 



dy de dt' ' 



or, what is the same, 



dy d» \dt dxj' 



we have, to the first order, 

dx dy dz fix dy dz' 

Thus the electrons in the two systems here compared, being 
situated at the singular points at which the concentration of 
the electric displacement ceases to vanish, occupy corresponding 
positions. Again, these electrons are of equal strengths : for, 
very near an electron, fixed or moving, the values of (/, g, h) 
and (a, h, c) are practically those due to it, the part due to the 
remainder of the system being negligible in comparison: also in 
this correspondence the relation between (/, g, h) and the 
accented variables is, by § 106 

hence, since for the single electron at rest (a', h', &) is null, we 
have, very close to the correlative electron in the moving 
system, (/ g, h} equal to (/', tg', fk'), where e, being (1 - i<*/c*)-', 
differs from unity by the second order of small quantities. 
Thus neglecting the second order, (/, g. A) is equal to {/', /, A') 
for corresponding points very close to electrons; and, as the 
amount of electricity inside any boundary is equal to the 
integral of the normal component of the aethereal displacement 
taken over the boundary, it follows by taking a very contracted 
boundary that the strengths of the corresponding electrons in 
the two systems are the same, to this order of approximation. 

108. It is to be observed that the above analytical trans- 
formation of the equations applies to any isotropic dielectric 
medium as well as to free aether : we have only to alter a into 
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the velocity of radiation in that medium, and all will be as 
above. The transformation will thus be different for different 
media. But we are arrested if we attempt to proceed to 
compare a moving material system, treated as continuoun, with 
the same system at rest; for the motion of the polarized dielec- 
tric matter has altered the mathematical type of the electric 
current. It i» thus of no avail to try to effect in this way 
a direct general transformation of equations of a material 
medium in which dielectric and conductive coefficients occur, 

109. The correspondence here established between a 
system referred to fixed axes and a system referred to moving 
axes will assume a very simple aspect when the former system 
is a steady one, so that the variables are independent of the 
time. Then the distribution of electrons in the second system 
will be at each instant precisely the same as that in the first, 
while the second system accompanies its axes of reference in 
their uniform motion through the aether. In other words, 
given any system of electrified bodies at rest, in equilibrium 
under their mutual electric influences and imposed constraints, 
there will be a precisely identical system in equilibrium under 
the same constraints, and in uniform translatory motion through 
the aether. That is, uniform translatory motion through the 
aether does not produce any alteration in electric distributions 
as far as the first order of the ratio of the velocity of the system 
to the velocity of radiation is concerned. Various cases of this 
general proposition will be verified subsequently in connexion 
with special investigations. 

Moreover this result is independent of any theory as to the 
nature of the forces between material molecules: the structure 
of the matter being assumed unaltered to the first order by 
motion through the aether, so too must be all electric distribu- 
tions. What has been proved comes to this, that if any 
configuration of ionic charges is the natural one in a material 
system at rest, the maintenance of the same configuration as 
regards the system in uniform motion will not require the aid 
of any new forces. The electron taken by itself must be on any 
conceivable theory a simple singularity of the aether whose 
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moveraentB when it is free.and interactiouswith other electrons 
if it can be constrained by matter, are traceable through the 
differential equations of the surrounding free aether alone : and 
a correlatioQ has been established between these equations for 
the two cases above compared. It is however to be observed 
(cf. § 99) that though the fixed and the moving system of 
electrons of this correlation are at corresponding instants 
identical, yet the electric and magnetic displacements belonging 
to them differ by terms of the first order. 
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MOVING MATERIAL SYSTEM : APPEOXIMATION CARRIED TO 
THE SECOND ORDER 

110. The results above obtained have been derived from 
the correlation developed in § 106, up to the first order of the 
small quantity vjc, between the equations for aethereal vectors 
here represented by (/', /, h') and (a', b', c') referred to the 
axes {x', y', z') at rest in the aether and a time (", and those 
for related aethereal vectors represented by {f,g, k) and (a, b, c) 
referred to axes (x', y', z") in uniform translatory motion and 
a time £'. But we can proceed further, and by aid of a more 
complete transformation institute a correspondeace which will 
be correct to the second order. Writing as before i" for 

€ — --&:. the exact equations for (/ g, k) and (o, ft, c) referred 

to the moving axes (^, y', /) and time t' are, as above shown, 
equivalent to 
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(/..J7. 

dt, for t-idt" or e'* (df - ^ eda/\ , 

vfaere « •■ (1 — tfjC)"'- ; and it will be seen that the factor e is 
absorbed, so that the scheme of equations, referred to moving 
axes, which connects together the new variables with sub- 
flcripts, is identical in form with thts Maxwellian scheme of 
relations for the aethereal vectors referred to fixed axes. This 
transformation, from (x', y, /) to (je,, y,, ^,) as dependent vari- 
ables, signifies an elongation of the space of the problem in 
the ratio el along the direction of the motion of the axes of 
coordinates. Thus if the values of {fug\,K) a°d (oj, A„ Ci) 
given as functioos of ;r,, y„ z,, t, express the course of spon- 
taneous change of the aethereal vectors of a system of moving 
electrons referred to axes (x,, y,, z,) at rest in the aether, then 

and («~*a, h-\-^nrvh, c — 4nrvff), 

expressed by the same functions of the variables 

> y < ^ 

will represent the course of change of the aethereal vectors 
(/, g, h) and (a, b, c) of a correlated system of moving electrons 
referred to axes of (a^', y', z') moving through the aether with 
uniform translatory velocity (i;, 0, 0). In this correlation be- 
tween the courses of change of the two systems, we have 

JT-i 'V equal to -f^ —-l-t^, 
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Thus the conclusions as to the corresponding positions of the 
electrons of the two systems, which had been previously 
established up to the first order of v/c, are true up to the 
second order when the dimensions of the moving system are 
contracted in comparison with the fixed system in the ratio 
«~*, or 1 — i w'/c*, along the direction of its motion. 

111. The ratio of the strengths of corresponding electrons 
in the two systems may now be deduced just as it was pre- 
viously when the discussion was confined to the first order 
of vjc. For the case of a single electron in uniform motion 
the comparison is with a single electron at rest, near which 
(oi. fr,, Ci) vanishes so far as it depends on that electron: now 
we have in the general correlation 

3~9^ + -^^<^ + ^'"^)- 
hence in this particular case 

(g,k)~e{g,,k,\ while/=eV;. 
But the strength of the electron in the moving system is the 
value of the integral jU/d^dz' + gdz'da;' + kdx'dy') extended 
over any surface closely surrounding its Ducleus ; that is here 
t*j\i/,dyidti + g,dzidai + h,dxidy,),60thB.t the strength of each 

moving electron is e* times that of the correlative fixed electron. 
As before, no matter what other electrons are present, this 
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argumeot still applies if the Bur&ce be taken to surrouod the 
electron under consideration very closely, because then the 
wholly preponderating part of each vector is that which belongs 
to the adjacent electron*'. 

112. We require however to construct a correlative system 
devoid of the translatory motion in which the strengths of the 
electrons shall be equal instead of proportional, since motion 
of a material system containing electrons cannot alter their 
strengths. The principle of dynamical similarity will effect this. 

We have in fact to reduce the scale of the electric charges, 

and therefore of i- + ,^ + n- , in a system at rest in the ratio 
t~*. Apply therefore a transformation 

(w, y, r)-i(x„ y„ J,). t-U,, 
(a,6,c) = a<«„ 6„ a (J.g, A) = (-*A(/,.5„ K); 
and the form of the fundamental circuital aethereal relations will 
not be changed provided A = i and ^ = €"' k. Thus we may have 
k and I both unity and ^ — f "^ ; so that no further change of 
scale in space and time is required, but only a diminution of 
(i, 6, c) in the ratio e"*. 

We derive the result, correct to the second order, that if the 
internal forces of a material system arise wholly from electro- 
dynamic actions between the sj'stems of electrons which con- 
stitute the atoms, then an effect of imparting to a steady 
material system a uniform velocity of translation is to produce 
a uniform contraction of the system in the direction of the 
motion, of amount e~* or 1 — Ji-Vc'. The electrons will occupy 
corresponding positions iu this contracted system, but the 
aethereal displacements in the space around them will not 
correspond: if (/, g, h) and (a, b, c) are those of the moving 
system, then the electric and magnetic displacements at corre- 
sponding points of the fixed systems will be the values that the 
vectors 

«*(<-'/. »-7^.«, * + -.- 



*[>-'/, 9- 



** TbiB result follows more immediftlely from g 110, irbicb sbowi that 
oorreapoadiiig deDEities of electriflcation are eqiuil, while corcegponding toliinw* 
AM BB (^ to Dnity. 
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and e'(«~'a, b + 4rtTvh, c — iwg) 

had at a time const. + vx/C before the instant considered 

when the scale of time is enlarged in the ratio e^. 

As both the electric and magnetic vectors of radiation lie io 
the wave-front, it follows that in the two correlated systems, fixed 
And moving, the relative wave-fronts of radiation correspond, 
as also do the rays which are the paths of the radiant energy 
relative to the systems. The change of the time variable, in 
the comparison of radiations in the fixed and moving systems, 
involves the Doppler effect on the wave-length. 

The Correlation between a stationary and a numng Medivm, 
as regards trains of Radiation 

113. Consider the aethereal displacement given by 
</i, 9,. h,) = (L, M, N)F{lx, + mt/, + nz,-pt), 
which belongs to a plane wave-train advancing, along the 
direction {I, m, n) with velocity V, or c/n where /* is refractive 
index, equal to 

p{l' + m' + n')~i, 

in the material medium at rest referred to coordinates (x,, yi,ii). 
In the corresponding wave-train relative to the same medium 
in motion specified by coordinates {x, y, z), and considered as 
.shrunk in the above manner as a result of the motion, the 
vectors (/, g, h) and (a, b, c) satisfy the relation 

= (i, M. Jf)/'kla:-^my-^n^-pe-*((-^(a:)l 

.(A M,N)F\{h^ + ^^ 

As the wave-train in the medium at rest is one of transverse 
.displacement, so that the vectors (/, jr,, k^) and (a,, 6i, c,) are 
both in the wave-front, the same is therefore true for the 
vectors (/, g, h) and {a, h, o) in the correlative wave-train in 
the moving sjrstem, as was in fact to be anticipated from the 
I. 12 
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circuital quality of these vectors : the directioQ vector of the 
front of the latter train is proportional to (f€*+*-^«*, m, nl. 
and its velocity of propagation is 

p.-< {(!.' + £?.*)'+"'• + "•}'■ 

Thus, when the wave-train is travelling with velocity F* 
along the direction of translation of the material medium, that 
is along the axis of a: bo that m and n are null, the velocity of 
the train relative to the moving medium is 



-/(-?)• 



which is, to the second order. 

The second term in this expression is the Fresnet effect, and 
the remaining term is its second order correction on our 
hypothesis which includes Michelson's negative result. 

In the general correlation, the wave-length in the train of 
radiation relative to the moving material system differs from 
that in the corresponding train in the same system at rest by 
the factor 

, or 1 - Ivlfxc, 



i}-^'^' 



where I is the cosine of the inclination of the ray to the direction 
of V ; it is thus shorter by a quantity of the first order, which 
represents the Boppler effect on wave-length because the period 
is the same up to that order. 

When the wave-fronts relative to the moving medium are 
travelling in a direction making an angle 0", in the plane xy so 
that n is null, with the direction of motion of the medium, the 
velocity V of the wave-train (of wave-length thus altered^ 
relative to the medium is given by 

cos ff" U ve sin 0' nw* 

where (P + m>)lp' = T"'. Thus 
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/ e~' coa & ^\ J, g~' sin' ff 1 

BO that neglecting (v/c)*, 

r'=r--,cos^-Hl- 

where ^ = c/F, of which the last tenu is the general form of 
the aecond order correction to Fresnel's expression. In &ee 
aether, for which /i is unity, this formula represents the velocity 
relative to the moving axes of an unaltered wave-train, aa it 
ought to do. 

As (/, g, k) and (a, b, c) are in the same phase in the free 
transparent aether, when one of them is null so is the other : 
hence in any experimental arrangement, regions where there is 
no disturbance in the one system correspond to regions where 
there is no disturbance in the other. As optical measurements 
are usually made by the null method of adjusting the apparatus 
80 that the disturbance vanishes, this result carries the general 
absence of effect of the Earth's motion in optical experiments, 
up to the second order of small quantities. 

Influence of tranalaiory motion on the Structure of a Molecvle : 
the law of ConservcUion of Mass 
114. As a simple illustration of the general molecular 
theory, let us consider the group formed of a pair of electrons 
of opposite signs describing steady circular orbits round each 
other in a position of rest**: we can assert from the correlation, 
that when this pair is moving through the aether with velocity 
u in a direction lying in the pltme of their orbits, these orbits 
relative to the translatory motion will be flattened along the 
direction of w to ellipticity 1 — ^u'/o', while there will be a 
first-order retardation of phase in each orbital motion when the 
electron is in front of the mean position combined with 
acceleration when behind it so that on the whole the period 
will be changed only in the second-order ratio 1 + ^v*/c*. The 
specification of the orbital modification produced by the 
" The orbital velooitief are in (bis UlnBtrfttiou mpposed m bduU tbtt 
ndiaUon ia not inportuit. Cf. Jg ISl— 6 infra, 

12—2 
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translator^ tDOtion, for the general case when the direction of 
that motion is iDclined to the plane of the orbit, may be made 
similarly: it can also be extended to an ideal molecule con- 
stituted of any orbital system of electrons however complex. 
But this statement implies that the nucleus of the electron is 
merely a singular point in the aether, that there is nothing 
involved in it of the nature of inertia foreign to the aether : it 
also implies that there are no forces between the electrons 
other than those that exist through the mediation of the 
aether as here defined, that is other than electric forces. 

The circumstance that the changes of their free periods, 
arising from convection of the molecules through the aether, 
are of the second order iu u/c, is of course vital for the theoi^' 
of the spectroscopic measurement of celestial velocities in the 
line of sight. That conclusion would however still hold good 
if we imagined tlie molecule to have inertia and potential 
energy extraneous to (t.s. unconnected with) the aether of 
optical and electrical phenomena, provided these properties are 
not affected by the unt/bmt motion : for the aethereal fields of 
the moving electric charges, free or constrained, existing in the 
molecule, will be symmetrical fore and aft and unaltered to the 
first order by the motion, and therefore a change of sign of the 
velocity of translation will not afifect them, so that the periods 
of free vibration cannot involve the first power of this velocity. 

115. The fact that uniform motion of the molecule through 
the aether does not disturb its constitution to the first order, 
nor the aethereal symmetry of the moving system fore and aft, 
shows that when steady motion is established the mean kinetic 
energy of the system consists of the internal energy of the 
molecule, which is the same as when it is at rest, together witii 
the sum of the energies belonging to the motions of transla- 
tion of its separate electrons. This is verified on reflecting 
that the disturbance in the aether is made up additively of 
those due to the internal motions of the electrons in the 
molecule and those due to their common velocity of transla- 
tion. Thus in estimating the mean value of the volume- 
iniegral of the square of the aethereal disturbance, which is 
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the total kiDetic energy, we shall have the integrated square of 
each of these disturbances separately, together with the 
integral of terms involving their product Now one factor of 
this product is constant in time and symmetrical fore and aft 
as regards each electron, that factor namely which arises from 
the uniform translation ; the other factor, arising from the 
orbital motions of the electrons, is oscillatoiy and symmetrical 
in front and rear of each orbit : thus the integrated product ia 
by symmetry null. This establishes the result stated, that the 
kinetic energy of the moving molecule is made up of an 
internal energy, the same up to the first order of the ratio of 
its velocity to that of radiation as if it were at rest, and the 
energy of translation of its electrons. The coefEcient of half 
the square of the velocity of translation in the latter part is 
therefore, up to that order, the measure of the inertia, or mass, 
of the molecule thus constituted. Hence when the square of 
the ratio of the velocity of translation of the molecule to that 
of radiation is neglected, its electric inertia is equal to the sum 
of those of the electrons which compose it ; and the funda- 
mental chemical law of the constancy of mass throughout 
molecular transformations is verified for that part of the mass 
(whether it be all of it or not) that is of electric origin. 

116. Objection has been taken to the view that the whole 
of the inertia of a molecule is associated with electric action, on 
the ground that gravitation, which has presumably no relations 
with such action, is proportional to mass : it has been suggested 
that inertia and gravity may be different results of the same 
cause. Now the inertia is by definition the coefficient of half 
the square of the velocity in the expression for the translatory 
energy of the molecule: in the constitution of the molecule it 
is admitted, from electrolytic considerations, that electric forces 
or agencies prevail enormously over gravitative ones : it seems 
fair to conclude that of its energy the electric part prevails 
equally over the gravitative part : but this is simply asserting 
that inertia is mainly of electric, or rather of aethereal, origin. 
Moreover the increase of kinetic electric energy of an electron 
arising from its motion with velocity v depends on v'/c*, on the 
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coefficient of inertia of the aether, and on the dimenriooB of its 
nucleus, where c is the velocity of radiation : the increase of its 
gravitational energy would presumably in like manner depend 
on i^/o'', where & is the velocity of propagation of gravitation 
and is enormously greater than a On neither ground does it 
appear likely that mass is to any considerable Aogree an attribute 
of gravitation. 

The Tranaiiionfrom Electrons to Molecules 

117, The main additional result derived from this second- 
order discussion is that if we assume all molecular forces to be 
electric forces, motion of a material system through the aether 
alters its dimensions in a minute hut definite manner. A 
scrutiny, on all sides, of the basis of this inference is of course 
desirable. As a preliminary it is to be noticed that the mole- 
cular forces on the action of which it depends are extremely 
great in comparison with any distributions of force arising 
from finite currents or electrifications produced in the system 
as a whole. In the comparison between the two identical 
systems, one at rest the other in motion, of the analogy above 
developed, their electrons occupy corresponding positions in 
their spaces at all times : thus at first sight it is only systems 
in which the electrons are absolutely at rest that can be thus 
compared. But even in the case of dielectric bodies at rest, 
though the molecules are fixed the electrons are revolving in 
the molecules : yet that does not sensibly aSect the application 
of the correspondence. For the only difference thereby intro- 
duced in it is that the phases of the orbital motions of those 
molecules of the moving material system that are situated 
farther in advance, in the direction of the movement of the 
system, are slightly accelerated in comparison with the cor- 
responding phases in the fixed system. Now the permanent or 
secukr relations between molecules, supposed far enough apart 
not to interfere in a structural manner with each other so as to 
form compound molecules, are independent of these relative 
phases : to obtain them we in fact replace each molecule by its 
steady secular equivalent in the Gaussian sense, as has to be 
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done IB a representation of their magnetiEin, and thus the 
phase-change makes no difference for the present purpose. 
The case is however different when there are electric currents 
flowing in the system, for that involves the transfer of some 
«tectrOQ6 into entirely new positions, it may be at a finite 
distance : these wandering electrons or ions interfere with the 
«xact statetnent of the correlation, and they Interfere to a iike 
«xtent with any conclusions that may be drawn from it, as to 
change of form of solid bodies carr^'ing currents arising from 
their motion with the Earth through the aether. 

How far then is the correlation between the fixed material 
system and the moving system modified by electric conduction ? 
In the theorem the position of each electron in the material 
medium in motion, at time t, corresponds with that which it 
would occupy in the medium at rest at time ( — vxjc*. When 
the material medium is a solid dielectric mass, the mean position 
of the electron is the same at all times, and as we have seen 
this element of time does not enter into the comparison at all : 
but when the medium is conducting, the electric currents in it 
involve migration of electrons through it, and we must consider 
bow far the correspondence is thereby prejudiced. Only two 
views of the nature of conduction, in this connexion, are open. 
The current in metals may possibly (but not likely) be carried 
by very few electrons, in which case they will migrate with 
sensible speed ; but the smallness of their number, compared 
with the total number of combined electrons, prevents their 
changes of position from sensibly affecting the molecular 
structure of the medium : we know in fact that the mechanical 
structure of a conductor is not sensibly affected when it carries 
a current. On the other hand a considerable proportion of the 
electrons may take part in carrying the current ; in which case 
their velocity of migration is excessively minute, as for instance 
follows from the phenomena of migration in electrolysis*; and 
the discrepancy of position of those electrons, in the application 
of the correlation theorem, involving the factor vie* as well as 
this velocity, is negligible to an order higher than the second, 
just as was the discrepancy of phase in the individual molecuh^r 
* Cf. Appendix B, % e. 
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orbits. To reach this conclusion, it is by no means necessary to 
assume that we have any knowledge of the process by which 
ionisatioD, or the passing on of electrons from molecule to 
molecule, occurs in conductive processes. 

Injluence of Convection on Cimductimiy 

118. In this connexion we can gain some knowledge of the 
nature and amount of the effect of the Earth's motion on 
electrolytic conduction. If the convective velocity u is in the 
direction of the current, and the actions between the ions are, 
as usual in electrolytic theory, assumed to be wholly electric, 
and w and v/ represent velocities of positive and negative ion.«, 
then the position of the positive ion in the electrolyte at rest is 
given by x = wt] hence (§ 112) in the electrolyte in motion 

with the same electric force it is given by x=w It — —^x) , so 
that «=,-r- — ,— ,'; thus the velocity of the positive ion relative 
to the moving electrolyte is w , [l + — j . The velocity of the 

negative ion is similarly w'j ( 1 — t ) • '^'^^ electric current, 

being determined by the sum of these velocities, is altered as 

regards these ions in the ratio of w + w' — — (w* — w"*) to w + w' 

approximately; it is thus diminished in the ratio \ — v{w — w')/ 1'; 
and the conductivity of the electrolyte is diminished in this 
ratio, where now w—v/ represents an average value, the differ- 
ence of the velocities of drift of positive and negative ions. 
This change of conductivity is a unilateral one, being reversed 
when the direction of the current is reversed : it is at most of 
the second order of small quantities : it vanishes altogether, or 
rather becomes of two orders higher, when the velocities of the 
positive and negative ions are the same. It may be remarked 
incidentally that, as the numbers of positive and negative ion.s 
taking part in the current of conduction are the same, the 
specification of that current with reference to moving matter is 
just the same as with reference to the stationary aether. 
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The Argument of LorenU regarding the Stichehon experiment 

119. As an assistance fo the formation of a judgment on 
these questions, it will be convenient to insert here a free 
translation of the considerations by which Lorentz* supported 
the possibility of an explanation, of the kind above developed, 
of the negative result of Michelson's experiments on the 
influence of material convection on phenomena of optical 
interference. 

"However extrsordinar}' this hj'pothesis may appear at 
fitBt uight, it must be admitted that it is by no means gra- 
tuitous, if we assume that the intermolecular forces act through 
the mediation of the aether in a manner similar to that which 
we kaow to be the case in regard to electric and magnetic 
forces. If that is so, the translation of the matter will most 
likely alter the action between two molecules or atoms in a 
manner similar to that in which it alters the attraction or 
repulsion between electrically charged particles. As then the 
form and the dimensions of a solid body are determined in the 
last resort by the intensity of the molecular forces, an altera- 
tion of the dimensions cannot well be left out of consideration. 

" In its theoretical aspect there is thus nothing to be urged 
against the hypothesis. As regards its experimental aspect 
we at ODce notice that the elongation or contraction which it 
implies is extraordinarily minute. It would involve a shorten- 
ing in the diameter of the Earth of about 61 centimetres. 
The only experimental arraagemeats in which it could come 
into evidence would be just of the type of this one of Michel- 
son's which first suggested it. 

" It is worthy of remark, that we are led precisely to this 
law of alteration of dimeaHions when we assume first that, 
without taking account of molecular motions, in a solid body 
left to itself the forces of attraction and repulsion acting on 
each molecule maintain themselves in equilibrium, and secondly 
— for which there is admittedly no evidence — that the same 
law applies to these molecular forces, as regards their alteration 
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by convection, that haa been demonstrated for the electrostatic 
attractions of movinj^ chaises. Let us understand by iS, and 
Si, not aa previously two systems of charged particles, but 
two systems of molecules, — the second at rest and the first 
in motion with velocity t> in the direction of the axes of x, — 
between whose dimensions the previously given relation holds ; 
then since in both systems the x components of the forces 
are the same, while the y and x components differ by the 
fectora given, it is clear that the forces in Si will balance when 
that is the case for those of S^. If therefore S, is the state of 
equilibrium of a solid body at rest, the molecules in S, have 
just those positions in which they could subsist under the 
influence of the motion of translation. The displacement into 
this new configuration would therefore take place of itself, 
involving a contraction in the direction of motion in the ratio 
of unity to (1 - v'/c')K 

"In reality the molecules of a body are not at rest, but 
corresponding to each position of equilibrium they arc in a 
state of stationary motion. How far this difference is of 
importance for the phenomena treated, must be left undeter- 
mined : the experiments of Michelson and Morley leave for it 
a comparatively wide range of effect on account of the un- 
avoidable errors of observation." 

The force of the last remark is removed by Hichelson's 
more recent observations* with a longer ray-path, iu which 
the delicacy was bo great that it was necessary for consistent 
results to get rid of the air; even then no trace of un- 
compensated effect was observed. 

Are the linear equations of the Aether exact f 

120. In favour of the view that the interactions between 
atoms are in very great part those necessitated by the aether 
whose properties are revealed in electric and optical phenomena, 
there is, in addition to the inherent theoretical difficulty in 
conceiving any other kind of interaction, the actual fact that 
on the lines of the above argument such a view does account 
for a definite and well-ascertained experimental result, that of 
* American Journal 0/ Scimee, 1897. 
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MichelsoD, above discussed, which has hitherto stood by itself 
as the only quantitative observational evidence that has a 
bearing on this question. It can be said on the other' side 
that this view of aethereat action does not directly cover 
gravitational phenomena, unless the rather artificial pulsatory 
theory of gravity is allowed*. But there is another aspect of 
the matter. The equations of the free aether, as revealed by 
MacCullagh's optical analysis, are linear equations: they in 
fact must be 60 if all kinds of radiations are to travel with 
the same speed in the celestial spaces. In Maxwell's hands, 
equivalent relations with the appropriate generalization were 
arrived at on the electric side, and formed a basis for the 
explanation of the whole plexus of electrodynamic and optical 
phenomena. Further theoretical discussion has in all directions 
tended to widen the scope and enhance the inherent simplicity 
of this scheme. The question arises whether there is anything 
to gainsay a view that this simple linear scheme is only the 
first approximation, a very close one however, to an analytical 
speciflcation of the aether: just as the linear scheme of equa- 
tions of the theory of propagation of sound covers the whole 
of the phenomena of acoustics, although in arriving at those 
equations irom the dynamics of the atmosphere all terms 
involving the square of the ratio of the velocity of the actual 
aereal disturbance to the velocity of its propagation are neg- 
lected, for the reason that their consequences are outside the 
limits of observation in that domain. Why then should not 
relatively minute phenomena like gravitation be involved in 
similar non-linear terms, or terms involving differentials of 
higher orders, in the analytical specification of the free aether, 
which are as insignificant compared with the main fully ascer- 
tained linear terms as is the gravitation between two electric 
systems compared with their mutual electric forces ? Against 
this there is a subjective reluctance to disturb the ideal 
simplicity of the aethereal scheme: but there is no help for 
that if its content is not sufficiently extensive for the facta 
Of more weight is the circumstance that a train of radiation 
from a distant star would change its form as it advanced across 
■ Cr. Phil. Tram. 1B9? A, p. 317. 
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Space, that there would in tact be optical disperBion in the free 
aether if such Becoad-order terms existed. The amount of 
such dispersioQ that would be at all allowable is known to be 
excessively minute, from the circumstance that celestial bodies 
OD emerging from eclipse or occultation show no changes of 
colour : the smalbess of the amount that would be required 
may be estimated by comparing the electric force between 
two ions with their gravitational attraction. Unless the effects 
of such terms of higher order, in the equations of aethereal 
activity, increased enormously in importance at molecular 
distances, relatively to the main linear terms, the proposition 
that the interactions of molecules are mainly of electric quality 
would remain valid : now such increase of importance does not 
seem likely as regards the mechanism of gravitation, for gravity 
and electric force both obey the same law of the inverse square 
oC the distance, a law which in fact belongs, of mathematical 
necessity, to the steady permanent interactions between any 
kinds of molecular nuclei of elastic or motional disturbance in 
an extended medium, which are of the t^'pe of simple poles. 

A question of some interest arises, as to whether the as- 
sumption that the linear equations of free aether are a fir«t 
approximation, obtained by the omission of non-linear terms, 
would imply a virtual recognition of structure in that medium. 
A presumption of this kind would be useless except for pur- 
poses of vivid illustration after the manner of mechanical 
models, so long as there is absolutely no means of experimeating 
OD the properties of free aether : and this practically comes to 
the same thing as taking such structure to be non-existent. 

121. There is thus little to be urged in favour of leaving 
this loophole for the explanation of gravitation. On the other 
side moreover there appears to be the fatal objection that any 
action accounted for in this way would have relations with 
radiation, including a velocity of transmission of the same order 
as that of light. The knowledge that the speed of transmission 
of gravitation, if finite at all, enormously transcends that of 
radiation, shows that it forms no objection to a theory of 
electric and radiant phen(»nena that gravitation is not found 
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to be involved in it. An analogy in fact suggests itself with 
the molecular electric theory as developed by Weber, Kirch- 
hoff and their school, which gave a complete account of ordinary 
material electric phenomena, and only &iled when the totally 
different region of radiation came into the discussion. It seems 
fair to conclude, in the one case as in the other, that in the 
constitution of the energy-relations on which the phenomena 
depend, a new property of the medium becomes explicitly 
involved in the more refined theory (not merely implicitly as in 
the energy-function that suffices for ordinary material electro- 
dynamics) such for instance as the incompreasibility that is 
utilized in the pulsatory theory or illustration of gravitation. 
The general reasons against the notion that the fundamental 
property of mass in matter is in direct counexioa with the 
mechanism by which gravitation is transmitted have been given 
above (§ 116). There appears then, as yet, to be nothing to 
tempt us to depart from the natural prepossession, by considering 
the simple linear equations uf the aether to be other than exact. 

Dimetmonal Relations : in connexion vnth tiie definite acale of 
magnitude of Atomic Structure 

122. Important considerations bearing on the question as 
to how far atoms of matter are constituted simply of singul- 
arities in the aether, practically point-nuclei, may be derived 
from the Newtonian principle of dynamical similarity, as 
utilized above (§ 112). Let us compare two such aethereal 
systems represented one by ordinary the other by subscripted 
variables, between which there is a correspondence given by 
(x, y, t) = k(x„ y„ z,), t~tt,, 
(a, b, c) = ^(a,. b,. c), (/, g, k) = <f,{/„ g„ h,); 

the aethereal equations for the one system will be identical 
vrith the aethereal equations for the other provided 

so that 

& = and k = I. 
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Hence, given any one existing system of electrons with point- 
nuclei, another system is possible in the same aether having all 
distances and times reduced in any the same ratio, and electric 
displacement and magnetic flux independently reduced in uiy 
other the same ratio, fiut if the electrons of this correlated 
system are to be of the same strengths as the original ones 
^/& must be unity; hence the scale must be altered in the 
same ratio throughout, as regards length, time, and the 
inductions. Thus, given any existing steady system of elec- 
trons, the same system altered to any other scale of linear 
magnitude is poasible if there are none but electric actions. 
This is on the hypothesis which is here generally adopted, that 
the dimengiona of the nucleus of an electron are so small, 
compared with the mutual distances of electrons, that these 
dimensions are not sensibly involved in the forces between 
them. If this condition is left out the constancy of volume of 
the nucleus will have to be taken into consideration in the 
dimensional transformation, so that k must be unity ; and this 
indefiniteness of linear scale in a material body cannot exist. 
The size of a molecule would also be rendered determinate if 
residual non-linear terms in the aethereal equations became 
sensible at intermolecular distances. Thus, these saving 
hypotheses being excluded, if the atoms of matter Were consti- 
tuted electrically, and the forces between them were wholly of 
electric origin, there would be nothing to determine the scale 
of an isolated system as regards time and space : and different 
systems need not be always of the same scale of magnitude 
as regards their atomic structure. 

123. A similar deficiency of definite scale would also be 
expected to exist in any hydrodynamical theory or illustration 
which would construct an atom out of vortex rings. Thus let 
us consider a system of vortex rings, (f, *j, f) being the vorti- 
city at the point (x, y, z), and compare with another system in 
another space (x, j/, z") such that the coordinates of correspond- 
ing points are connected by the relation 

W,y',z')^k(!C,y.z), 
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while the vorticities at these points ore connected by the 
relation 

(f, i'. r)=«(f. 1, n- 

The formula of von Helmholtz for the velocity («, v, w) of the 
fluid in terms of the vorticity, being of type 



•-/('s- 



gives (tt', v', w') = kx («, V, vi). 

But the systems will maintain their correspondence of configur- 
ation throughout succeeding time, only provided always 

hence x » 1 while k is arbitrary. Thus if any vortex-system 
is compared with another one expanded as regards linear scale 
k times, and the vortictty is at each point unaltered, so that 
the circulations of the vortices in the new system are all 
increased if times, then their subsequent histories will corre- 
spond exactly. 

The circulation of the vortex is however in the dynamical 
theory an unalterable constant, so that the one system cannot 
be changed by natural processes into the other. Let us try 
therefore to avoid this difference by a change of the time scale 
as well, so that t^=:\t; then for continued correspondence 
(«', v'. v/) = k\-'(u, V, w): 

hence kx = kX~', so that k=\~'; and the strengths of the 
vortices are altered in the ratio l^\~', which must be a 
constant. Thus if the scale of time is iucreased \ times, and 
that of linear magnitude X~t times, and the corresponding 
vortex filaments are of the same strengths, the systems will 
continue permanently in correspondence. This is however on 
the assumption that the vorticity is around a vacuous core, or 
a fluid core so thin that its actual section does not affect the 
mutual actions of the vortices : for the change of linear scale 
will alter the volume of the core of each ring. There is uuder 
these conditions nothing in the hydrodynamical forces to fix 
the scale of magnitude of an isolated vortex-system with 
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vacuous corea ; the eame system can equally exist with linear 
dimensions k times as great when all the time constants will be 
diminished f^ times. 

12+. The deSniteness of scale of the molecules of material 
systems thus precludes the possibility of their beiug con- 
stituted of singularities of a uniform continuum, of either of 
these kinds with nuclei undistinguishable &om matheniatical 
points. The constancy of inertia and gravity throughout all 
chemical transformations forms practically sufficient evidence 
for the physicist that all matter is built up out of the same 
primordial stuff: this stuff, if it is constituted of intrinsic 
singularities in a uniform aethereal continuum with relations 
exactly linear, must thus be made up of elements of type 
rather more complex than simple positional and motional 
singularities with nuclei devoid of sensible volume. Another 
element apart from finiteneaa of dimensions of nuclear structure 
that could enter, on the theory of an aether exactly linear in 
its relations, is that of time : for example it has been seen how 
the gravitation of atoms can be imitated by supposing a 
definite periodic time of pulsation to be associated with each 
electron. A change of scale such as that above discussed 
would then change the forces of gravitation, unless possibly 
the time of pulsation could be suitably altered and the change 
thus counteracted. 

125. In the above considerations there is strong evidence 
thatgravitation is not to be expected to be appreciably involved 
within the scheme which suffices to cover the phenomena of 
electrodynamics and optics. The introduction of the time- 
relation inherent in pulsating nuclei seems still to be the only 
obvious way of representing it, in default of its arising from 
second-order terms in the dynamical relations of the aether. 
The permanence of scale of magnitude of the material atoms 
of various types involves the presence of actions depending on 
the magnitude and structure of the electric nuclei, which 
though they may be purely aethereal are local, and thus not 
pertinent to general electrical and optical theory : the existence 
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of a configuration of minimum energy in the molecule in fact 
implies linite structure in the nuclei in some Buch way. At 
the same time the Michelson interference- result indicates that 
these other agencies play a quite subordinate part in our 
present problems : for the correlation above established, which 
involves that result, only holds strictly for electrons whose 
nuclei are considered as mere points in comparison with their 
mutual distances. Atomic inertia other than that which comes 
from the aether in some way it seems impossible to conceive : 
but in other respects we are hardly on the threshold of the 
structure of the atom. The problem there involved is not to 
assign a structure so minutely definite that it will include the 
whole complex of chemical actions, but rather to ascertain how 
much must be postulated in order to correlate the main features 
of those universal agencies, afiecting all kinds of matter, with 
^hich the theoretical side of physical science deals. 
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SECTION IV 
CHAPTER XII 

OK OPTICAL BOTATIONS MAGNETIC AND STRUCTUEAL 

126. The rotation of the plane of polarization of light, 
whether by naturally active media, or under the influence of 
magnetism induced in ordinary media, is dynamically a secondary' 
and subordinate phenomenon. But in the testing of theories 
regarding the interaction of aether and matter, particularly in 
questions relating to velocity of propagation, it can take an 
important part. The ordinaty mode of determining, by means 
of interference bands, how much one wave-train has outrun 
another proceeds by counting wave-lengthB, only considerable 
fractions of a wave-length being recognizable. But in the 
interference of circularly polarized waves the single wave-length 
is so to speak spaced round a circle, and the delicacy of the 
measurement is limited only by the angular fraction of the 
circumference to which the instrumental graduations can be 
set with precision in order to obtain extinction of the light: 
thus an extremely minute alteration in the velocity of a circular 
wave can be recognized. The change of circular waves into 
elliptic ones, on reflexion, however practically limits this method 
of observing interference to the phenomena of media which 
rotate the plane of polarization. 

As preliminary to an investigation of the interaction of 
optical rotation with the Earth's motion through space, we 
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proceed to a review of its general character on the lines of the 
present theory. 

In attempting to treat the optical relations in a material 
substance, considered as a single modified medium instead of as 
simple aether under the reaction of material molecules, the 
only mode of representation of magneto-optic phenomena that 
lay open was* by addition of a subsidiary mixed term to the 
energy function, so as to express a connexion between the 
optical waves and the magnetic field. The working out of that 
hypothesis into the theory of reflexion necessitates the intro- 
duction of an electromotive pressure in the incompressible 
aetherfi which is a type of stress not excited at all in ordinary 
refiiBction. 

The method of taking into consideration the influence of 
the separate imbedded molecules, which has formed the basis of 
the present discussion, puta us in a position to scrutinize the 
ultimate validity of that type of abstract formulation of the 
problem. A molecular investigation of this kind is in fact also 
called for on other grounds, in so far as physico-chemical 
experiment has indicated the existence of molecular equivalents 
in both the magnetic and the structural kinds of optical rotation. 
It will suffice to consider radiation of one definite period : the 
effect of dispersion on the rotation will be obtained by simply 
changing to a new period and to the corresponding new optical 
constants, because the interaction of the minute rotational pro- 
perty with ordinary dispersion is negligible. We thus have to 
deal with electric and magnetic force and electric and magnetic 
flux, such that each flux is derived from the other force by the 
universally valid circuital relations; while tho influence of the 
molecules of the ponderable medium will as usual impress itself 
only on the form of the relations, depending on the constitution 
of the medium, which connect each flux with the corresponding 

■ Maxwell, • Treatise', % S3J. 

t This refen to Masivell'a tjrpe ot energ^'terat, vhioh Eb of the qaadnitio 
ohftracter tbkt woald nntaially be ftSinned ■. Mr BaBSet bu shown that a lonn 
of term can be BpeoiAed, involving the oontinned prodiMt of the impoaed 
mBguetic field, the eleotria polarization, and its lime-gndient, whioh will lead 
to the eqaationa of the theory deaoribed below. 

13—2 
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force. Id light-waves we can safely take the magDetic per- 
meability to be unity ; so that there remains at our disposal, 
for modification in rotational manner, only the form of the 
relation between the total circuital electric displacement 
(/", g". A"), equal to (/', g'. A') + (iwc*)-' (i*, Q. R), and the 
electric force (i*, Q, S). The relation between the induced 
polarization (/', g'. A') of the molecules, and the electric force, 
would under ordinary circumstances be a simple linear one, 
which must be self-conjugate however aeolotropic the medium 
may be, as Lord Kelvin showed, in order to avoid perpetual 
motions. Under circumstances of optical rotation, the law of 
rotatory dispersion inversely as the square of the wave-length, 
verified by Biot and by Verdct, easily shows that the rotatory 
terms in the equations of propagation in the medium must be 
of the third order in the differential coeflEcients ; and this 
requires that the polarization shall be a linear function of the 
first differential coefficients of the inducing electric force, as well 
as of that force itself For the case of the structural rotatory 
property of quartz and other substances these differentiations 
will naturally be spacial ; in magnetic rotation various con- 
siderations * show that they must be with respect to time. The 
condition has still to be introduced that these linear relations 
between fiux and force, thus extended to include dififerential 
coefficients of the vectors concerned, are consistent with an 
energy function, and so avoid the possibility of perpetual mottona 

127. Let us consider first the case of electric polarization 
induced in a body situated in a magnetic field. The energy of 
the distribution of polarization (/', g'. A') established by the 

electric force (P, Q, R) must be \ HPf + Qg'+ BJt') dr, and is 

thus, per unit volume, a quadratic function of (P, Q, R) and to 
a minute extent oid/dt^P, Q, R), the rotatory property coming 
in through the latter part. It must therefore be of the form 



' CL BritUh ABiMittion B«port, 1698, 'On ths ioflDenoe of Utgmtiaii) on 
Light.' 
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where F, (P, Q, R) is a quadratic functioii equal in the case of 
an isotropic medium to (K - lyStrC . (P* + Q* + R'). The 
variation of this volume-integral must, by the definitioD of 
(P, Q, R) as the force producing change of polarization, be equal 
to 

jiPS/'+QB^ + RSh'ydT; 

but it is ^BUP/' + Qg' + Rh')dT: hence it is also expressible 

in terms of {P, Q, R) as independent variable, iu the form 

ji/'BP + g'SQ + h'BR)dT. 

This expression must be identical with the result of direct 
variation of the energy expressed in terms of (P, Q, R), except as 
regards terms at the time-limits, arising from partial int^ration, 
which are inoperative in the formation of dynamical equations. 
We thus obtain the relations 

•^ '^dP 4irc' dt itrC dt ' 

^ dQ "•" 4TrC (tt Wc?" dt ' 



A'-5V 



dR 4irc' di 4vC dt ' 



where 



The effect on the material medium, of the extraneous magnetic 
field or other vector agency, is thus to modify the induced 
electric polarization, by addition of a part at right angles to 
dldt(P, Q, R) and to the vector (a,, a,, a,)/4n-c', and equal to 
their vector product. But the question also arises whether the 
ordinary dielectric coe£Bcients, those namely of the function 
■fa (R, Q, R), are sensibly altered by the imposed magnetic field. 
This point can be settled as usual by aid of the principle of 
reversal (§ 88). When the electric force and the imposed 
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magoetic field aud the time are all rerersed, the effect on the 
induced electric polarity must be simple reversal : hence a 
reversal of the magnetic field canaot affect the coefficients in 
^tii'iQ.R}' hence any changes in these coefficients must 
depend on the square or other even powers of the imposed 
magnetic force : but the rotational terms depending on the first 
power of this force are known to be very small, therefore any 
terms depending on its second power are wholly negligible**. 
This conclusion has been fully verified in an experimental 
investigation by Uascart, who has found that the mean of 
the velocities of a right-handed and a left-handed circular 
wave-train is equal to the velocity proper to the medium 
when removed frx>m the influence of magnetic force. 

The general result is noteworthy, that even Jn a crystalline 
medium any dependence, from whatever cause, of electric 
polarization on the time-rate of change of the inducing electric 
force, must consist in the addition of a purely rotational part 
isotropic around an axis. 

12ft. When this relation between electric polarization and 
electric force is substituted in the electrodynamic circuital 
equations of types 

_da dR_dQ 
dt dy dz' 
the equations of magneto-optic propagation will be obtained. 
When P, Q, R are chosen as independent variables, these 
equations of propagation are of type 

K'=:K+ ^ntac-^ (d/dt)-' ; 
and the surface conditions in the problem of reflexion of 

•• More precisely, the effect U ot th« order of the ratio of the forces exerted 
by the imposed magnetia field on the eleotiODi in the molecule to their own 
mntiul forces : this ntio mast thus be Teiy imsll and its aqqare DegUgible. 
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radiation are that the tangential components of the electric 
force (P, Q, it), and of its curl which determines the magnetic 
force, shall be continuous. Let us apply these equations of 
prop^ation to a wave travelling along the axis of z ; they then 
become 

cPP ^P ^Q 
dz' de^'iif 

'■ dz- "^ dl' '^do- 
which are practically equivalent, a, being very minute, to the 
form of Maxwell and Verdet, 

^dz^''^ df "'^ d^df 
The previous form, which is slightly more convenient, may be 
condensed in the case of a transparent medium by the use of 
a complex variable into the single equation 

showing immediately that all waves of permanent type are 
circularly polarized, right and left-handed ones of period tvjp 
travelling with the different velocities ^ (^ ± a, p)~*. In 
traversing a thickness I of the medium the one gains on the 
other by la,p/cK* in time, or by 4>Tr'ica,/^*V in phase, \ 
being the wave-length in vacuum. It is thus the quantity 
a,jKi, or Otl/i where /t is refractive index, that is usually taken 
in chemical physics as the measure of the rotatory power of 
the material medium. 



129. We proceed to examine how far the principles which 
lead to Lorentz's molecular refraction-equivalent for transparent 
media* are applicable to the investigation of a molecular 
rotation-equivalent. If n denote the number of molecules, all 
of them rotationally active, per imit volume, the equations 



• Ct. Phil. Trant. 1897 A. p. 388. 
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connecting the induced polarization iu the molecules with the 
force which induces it must be of type 

/' - (P + i^c-f) n. + ., ■** - «, ^^ . 

where e and ij are molecular constants, the latter proportional 
to the magnetic field. It is here assumed that the force 
(-Pii Qi, Ri) polarizing each molecule is equal to that near the 
centre of a spherical cavity with the molecule situated inside 
it, so that 

approximately, and similarly for R,. Thus 

where by the definition of the dielectric constant 

K-l~ 47rnc»e/(l - Jimc^e), 
so that {K — l)l{K+2) is equal to ^irnC'e and is therefore 
proportional to the density, in accordance with Lorentz's law of 
refraction -equivalents. Hence finally we have for the total 
electric displacement (/", cf", k") equations of the type 

The specific rotation r per unit length of a transparent 
medium is thus (Jf + 2)'n»7/9A'*; so that K being n*, the 
rotation characteristic of each molecule is (/t* + 2)' 17/9/* ; and 
on this analysis firj^yf + lfp. where p is the density, not rjp 
itself, should be an additive physico-chemical couBtant on the 
analogy of for example specific heat. If we apply Lorentz's 
law of specific refractive power, verified just above, that 
(^'— !)/(>*• -h 2) is proportional to the density, we find that 
for the same pure active medium under different circumstances 
r should be proportional to (m'— !)(/*' + 2)//*". The experi- 

* For the case of Bolutione sufficiently dilute, bo that the index A** it 
pnotioally oonstaDt, the specifio rotation per active molecule in unit volame is 
of eonrae coDttant: for iliBerant neutral solvents an argument Himjlar to the 
above shove that it ehould vary as (>(' + S)/|U where li is tbig index. 
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mental esatnination of this subject has been effected chiefly 
by H. Becquerel from the physical side and by W. H. Ptrkin 
from the chemical side : the former has advanced an empirical 
relation, r proportional to (;**— l)/i', as in a rough way repre- 
senting in many cases the influence of change of density, but 
it would seem that no rational relation has been found. We 
might be tempted to explain the absence of a definite law by 
the hypothesis, whose equivalent has been suggested by Verdet, 
that the relation between electric polarization and electric 
force involves also rotational terms with fluxions of higher odd 
order with respect to the time than the firat fluxion to which 
they have been here confined : it is only in problems involving 
dispersion that these terms will make any difference in the 
theory, but additional terms of magnitude sufficient to be of 
any use for the present purpose would wholly upset Verdet's 
experimental result that the rotation is roughly as the inverse 
square of the wave-length. 

130. According to our present view a molecule is, or at 
least involves, a collocation of electrons revolving round each 
other in stable orbits: the electric force of the field pulls the 
electrons different ways, thus disturbing the configuration of 
their steady orbits so as to introduce effective electric polarity : 
the infiuence of the magnetic force of the field is complex, as 
it tends to orientate these orbits as a whole without change 
of their dimensions, thereby introducing paramagnetic polarity, 
while it also tends to alter their forms by contracting the 
projections of their areas in the plane at right angles to its 
direction thus introducing polarity of the opposite or diamag- 
Detic kind**. These various actions involve enei^ terms for 
each individual molecule, and the sum for all the molecules, 
if it could be formed, would represent the total energy of the 
disturbance of the medium. But such a mere aggregate of 

" It the eleetroaa were aW of the eanie sign and HQbject to ■ oentral attrao- 
tion, tbeie woald be no orienlatiun bat onl; a pennaneDt rotation of the orbital 
ijritem aioDnd tbe axis of the impoited magnetic field, the effect being on the 
whole panmu^stio or diamagnetio aocordicg aa tbe electrons are poiitive or 
Dc«atiTe. CI. Phil. Mag. Dec. 1397. 
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terras would be of no use for applications to matter id bulk : 
what we are concerned with there is the mechanical part of 
the energy, which must be an analytical function of the speci- 
fication of matter by volume, determined as to mathematical 
form by the character of the molecular actions, but with co- 
efficients whose values are to be obtained only by direct 
expcnment. For each molecule the axis of the induced effect 
will usually be different from that of the inducing force; so 
that, when the molecules are all naturally orientated as in 
crystals, the relations for the medium which they constitute 
will show crystalline as well as rotational quality. 

131. The physical explanation of the magnetic rotational 
property has already been indicated (§ 91 )■ A circularly polarized 
beam in which the direction of rotation is right-banded will 
have a relation to the revolving electrons of the molecules, 
as orientated by the magnetic field, different from that of a 
left-handed beam, and will therefore pass across the mediuio 
with different velocity. Each electron, as it is moved by the 
aetheieal displacement belonging to the radiation, resists with 
its own definite inertia; so that the circumstances are of 
similar general type to those of the prop^ation of circularly 
polarized waves in a material medium endowed with intrinsic 
angular momentum, for which the same form of equations is 
known to apply*. Conversely the reaction exerted by the 
disturbed aether on the molecule in the magnetic field will be 
different according as the disturbance arises from one or the 
other kind of circularly polarized beam : the forced periods of 
the molecule will therefore be different and in consequence 
also the absorption, in the two cases. The periods of any 
dynamical system vibrating about a configuration of rest, and 

• Proe. Land. Math. Soc. uiii. 1S91, p. 127. Tlie oompsriBon in the text 
does not imply that the two problems are uialogous in detail: in fact the 
electromagaetic reaction of the leTolring elealroDa to aethereal waves JB a whoUj 
different thing bom the rekotion of their ioertia to naves ut materi»l ilispUoe- 
ment. The magnetic aiis of a molecnle is not to be identified with an axis ot 
reaultAnt material angular momentum : if the electrons contained in it were aU 
of the i&tae sign tbie wonld be more or less the caae. bnt aa thioRS are, poBitive 
and negative electronB goiug the Bame way round give the same sign for material 
angnlar momentum while they give diHerent signs for magnetic moment. 
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also of one in which gyrostatic influence is wholly dominant, 
are stationary so that ordinary slight disturbance of the 
structure of the system itself does not alter them except to 
the second order of small quantities-f- : it is the extraneous 
character of the disturbance that is here effective as regards 
its first power. Each absorption line, say of sodium vapour 
in a magnetic field, will thus be more or less widened, and 
its mean position also slightly shifted but only to a higher 
order of small quantities : and the same will apply to each 
line in the emission spectrum*. It might be in part alteration 
of the capacity of the molecule for electric polarization arising 
from structural change due to the magnetic field, and in part 
this change in its free periods acting in the usual dispersive 
manner, that alters the velocity of propagation of circularly 
polarized light and so produces the Faraday effect. The con- 
nexion has been illustrated by G. F. FitzGerald§ by a special 
calculation for solitary electrons describing circular paths 
under central attraction, in which the Faraday effect is ascribed 
wholly to the altemtion of molecular periods represented by 
that of Zeeman. Tbis finds the origin of the rotational tenn- 
that exists in the relation connecting induced polarization 
and electric force, when the medium is under the influence of 
an extraneous magnetic field, wholly in the Zeeman change of 
molecular periods, which is in keeping with the circumstance 
that the rotational term involves time-differentiation. Eveu in 
a general tj'pe of molecule changes of the orientations and 
configurations of the orbits of the electrons arising from the 
magnetic field could hardly have an influence as well as changes 
of their periods"" : for such an influence would be structural, 
and therefore by Lord Kelvin's application of the perpetual 
motion axiom (§ 127) it could not be rotational 

t B>;leigh, 'Theor; at Sound.' fi 90. 

* The eiperimenU of Zeeman aud others, aunoaDoed since this w&b first 
written, haTs shonn that (he actoal relalioDs are more extensive and definite, 
and more oomplei, than those above foreshadowed. 

g Roy. Soc. Proe. 189S. 

** The snbjeot can be treated on a mora definite basis : of. a commnaioatioa 
to Canb. Phil. Soc. Mar. 0, 1699, in 'Hatnre,' April 30, in oonneiion with Phil. 
Hag. Dee. 1697 : also Appendix F. 
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132. The conditioDB to be satisfied at the interface separating 
two media do not on the present theorj' require the introduction 
of an electromotive preBsnre into the equations of magneto- 
optic reflexion : for the continuity of the tangential magnetic 
force secures that of the normal electric flux, and vice versd, 
by the nature of the fuodnmental circuital relations. The 
intrinsic reason why such a pressure is avoided is that each 
molecule is taken to affect the aethereal vibrations individually, 
either wholly statically, or in addition (when dispersion is 
included) by synchronous \'ibration of the dynamical system 
forming the single molecule by itself, but not of a system 
formed by the plexus of molecules bound together to an 
appreciable extent by mutual constraints: thus an electro- 
motive pressure could have no meaning. If the molecules 
were connected in this way, the propagation of the transverse 
optical wave in the aether would be accompanied by that of 
another wave from molecule to molecule, and the whole scheme 
of equations of optical propagation in material media would 
in so far be affected : it is in bet a very minute longitudinal 
wave of this kind going at practically infinite speed that is 
represented by the pressural term in the theory of reflexion 
in a mt^etic field, which is necessitated by Maxwell's and 
FitzGerald's mode of formulation of the problem. 

The actual problem of magneto-optic reflexion is concerned 
mainly with the application to metallic media. Assuming the 
above relation between polarization and force, of type 

or what is practically the same, 

' df 
where 

a'!a = ^irC'j{K-iy, 

and assumiug also a Hall effect {a^, Og, a,) of type given by 

u' = o-i> - a,Q + o^R 
in the current of conduction (u', v', w'), we have for the relation 
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between the total current (u, v, u>)aQd the electric force (P, Q, R) 
(he scheme 

the substitution of this relation, peculiar to the medium, in the 
fundamental circuital electrodynamic relations leads to the 
equations of propagation. It is to be noticed that for waves of 
high period (much higher however than ordinary light*) the 
constant corresponding to the Hall effect becomes inoperative. 
Aa already remarked, this scheme is directly applicable to the 
solution of the problem of reflexion without any complication 
arising with respect to interfacial conditions. The analytical 
scheme of equations adopted by Drude§ as a basis can be 
transformed into this shape, his rotatory coefficient (6,, fc,, b,) 
becoming equal to £^'~'(a,, a^, a,) and (a,, a,, a,) being absent. 
It appears also that the present scheme is eflectively the same 
as an earlier one adopted by Ooldharamer, provided his rotatory 
coefficient (/i^, /J,, /!,) is given by jt,/ir'd»/d('- Oid'/A' + irrC'ai; 
so that priority in forraulatiDg an adequate system of equations, 
which can satisfy the interfacial conditioos by means of the 
ordinary electric variables without the intervention of an 
electromotive pressure, rests with him. The examination 
which is essential to make certain that the rotational terra 
in the relation connecting polarization with electric force shall 
not involve perpetual motions, as would be the case with 
an ordinaiy statical rotational term, was made by Willard 
Gibbs as long ago as ISSSf: he was led to retain the possibility 
of such a rotational scheme in the course of a very general dis- 
cussion of the formal character of the reaction of the matter on 
radiation, but did not carry it into any detail ; the circumstance 
noticed by him, that a medium constituted in that manner 
would also transmit waves of other than the optical type, was 

■ Ct. Leatbem, Phil. Tram. 1897 A, for » fnll dieoasBJoD ot the sobjeot. 
g CI. British Association Beport, 1698, loe. eit. i$ IG, 20. 
t Cf. tot. cit., 1 16. 
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an indication that the problem of optical reflexion would be 
liable to complication by difficulties of the kind above mentioned. 

133. The nature of structural optical rotation will now be 
very briefly considered. The rotational terms in the energj- 
of polarization must be, in an isotropic medium, of the formj 

''{/■(f-S-4f-£>''(£-f)}- 

The relation between polarization and electric force is therefore 
by an argument similar to that of § 127, of typef 



/-t;>-''(f-^- 



The velocities of the two kinds of circularly polarized waves 
are now found to be 

c(Ar±Q)ir'c'-')'; 
and the rotational power of the medium na ordinarily measured 
is proportional simply to C. If we assume that the rotation 
in fluids is proportional to the number of active molecules, the 
result will be that for pure substances the rotation per unit 
length is jointly proportional to (^' + 2)' and to the density of 
the active substance*. The actual value of this coefficient is 
however found to vary very widely with temperature. The only 

• Cf. Phil. Trans. 18M A. p. 746. 

t For ft aijrsMlline mediDm, b; taking ths most geDerftI pogsible quadnLtte fanc- 
tioD toi the euergy, it may be showD similarljtbftt the rotational put of (/', ^, A*) 
- . . ^i^n dQ dP dR dQ ,dF\ . J J -■ 

w of form U .-.-cjj, CT-j-a .-,,a-j-.-6:=-,}, where 






repTMCDt arbitruy linear fonotioni "' j~ i j~ • ~j~ • b»^ "i ''• ^ ^'^ oonstanta. 
Id ejmmetrical orjstale the forms are of coaree farther rettrioted. 

It is to be noticed that in an Isotropio medium there can be no rotatiotial 
effect in itatieal oase«, becaase the electric force will then have a potential : it is 
only for waves of high frequency that it cod arise. 

* For Bolntion in a neatral solTent, go dilute that n ia praotioally congtant, 
the rotation pei molecale wonld of oonrBe be constant; while for different 
Bolventa it sboold vary m fi' + S. [According to the eiperimenta of Potterin, 
Joum. de Phyt. July 1899, the rotation aotnall; changes when solvents are 
mixed, in a manner which depeodg on their relative proporLions, bat ia more 
ooraplei than this law would imply-] 
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fundameDtal relation yet aanounced seems to be Geroez'sf 
result that on plotting the curve of variation of the rotation 
per molecule with temperature, no discontinuity enters on 
passing from the liquid to the gaseous state, contrary to the 
above which would make the molecular rotation proportional 
to (^*+ 2)*: this would imply that C is independent of /i. It 
also appears that in the case of newly formed substances the 
rotation goes on sensibly altering for a considerable time. 

The rotatory influence on the reflexion of radiation from 
the surface of a chiral medium is in actual cases inappreciably 
small : on attempting to deduce an espression for it we should 
find that, in problems such as this, in which spacial differentia- 
tions of orders higher than the second occur in the dynamical 
equations, the transition between two media canoot be mathe- 
matically treated as an abrupt inter&ce subject only to displace- 
ment and traction. 

134. In crystals the optical chirality is sometimes inherent 
in the arrangement of the molecules, being destroyed on 
fusion. It appears however that an inference would not be 
warranted that in such a case it is the crystal only, and not the 
individual molecule as well, that is in any way chiral, for 
absolutely non-chiral molecules could hardly spontaneously 
form a chiral structure. Thus there can be chirality of con- 
figuration in a molecule which does not involve chirality in its 
vibratory interaction with radiation. 

The origin of the intrinsic rotational property in organic 
compounds has been identified with the presence, in the 
chemical space- formula of the molecule, of a carbon tetrahedron 
which has di£rerent elements at its four corners and has thus a 
configuration chirally difierent from that of its optical image. 
It would seem that to render this explanation complete, for 
optical rotation as distinct from statical crystalline plagiedry, 
we must make a call on the orbital or cyclic motions in the 
molecule**: for as regards simple vibrational properties a 

t Annala de VEeolt SormaU, Vol. ii: oonAnoed by Gnye and Aaton, 
Comptei Rtnditt, Nov. 1697. 

** It wu noticed long ago by Lord EelviD that tbe lin#ar eqnatioDi of an 
ordinary eliitio msdiom cannot include rotatiooal property. 
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static eystetn without eteadjr cyclic momenta is equivalent to 
its optical image, neither the potential nor the kinetic energy 
being affected by change of direction of all tfireel coordinate 
axes BO long aa the kinetic energy of vibration is a quadratic 
fuDctioQ of the velocities, the potential energy being always 
a quadratic function of the displacements. Such systems, 
thus optically non-rotational, may be chirally distinguishable 
by their geometrical form, which is determined by the complete 
molecular forces of which only the unbalanced parts affect 
the vibrations of the molecule. In the proceas of chemical 
synthesis from non-rotational elements, as many right-handed 
as left-handed molecules ought nevertheless in both cases 
(after Pasteur) to appear, unless the reagents are themselves 
rotational ; and there would be do way of separating them 
except by rotational reactions or by crystallization. 

A fundamental case of chirality occurs in electrolysis, an 
atom when a positive ion being the reflected image of the same 
atom when a negative ion. Generally, the change from a 
molecule to its enantJograpb involves not merely perversion of 
its orbital configuration but also change of sign of each of its 
electrons : for, independently of any special aether- theory, the 
structure of an electric charge is indicated by the effects of 
disturbing it, which are chirally opposite for positive and nega- 
tive charges. 

The fact that the optical power of newly formed liquids 
continues to alter gradually for a long time after the reaction is 
complete is evidence that the rotational unit is not always a 
single molecule but may be a more or less loosely associated 
molecular complex : this would explain the absence of any 
detinite general relation, in the case of a pure substance, 
between rotational power and temperature, as with rise of tem- 
perature the complexes would naturally be partly decomposed : 
were it not for Gerucz's definite observation (supra) it might 
also be held to explain the absence of any observed connexion 

X A property may be app&rently sffected hj ddc pervenion, jet ir it iB not 
Altered by three BaaceeaWe pervemionB it will not be rotational : for three or toy 
other odd onmbec of them are eqnivalenl to a single one together with a dunge 
of position in space. 
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between the rotational coefficient for s pure substance and its 
density. 

The fact above demonstrated (§ 126) that the natural rota- 
tional coefficient both in ciystals and in fluids can only depend 
on the space-gradient of the electric force, and not on that 
force itself, seems also to strengthen the presumption that it is 
oilea molecular aggregates that are involved in the effect, as is 
definitely kaown to be the case for those crystals which lose the 
property on fusion. If the property resided in the individual 
molecule, and each molecule had one chiral axis, the rotational 
power of the fused substance should be one third* of the 
maximum value for the crystal : while if the molecule were 
equally chiral about all axes, like a regular tetrahedral crystal- 
line form with similar oblique facets on all the comers, the two 
should be equal. 

As regards both kinds of rotation, it is to be remarked that 
the exciting cause is excessively minute compared with the 
causes of other optical phenomena. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that chemical isomers exist which differ only in rotatory 
power and are indistinguishable in their other physical qualities : 
the fact that the rotational coefficients are equal and opposite 
is often the only evidence that such isomers are exact enantio- 
morphs. The smallness of the optical effect in comparison with 
the obvious difference in crystalline form will not be remarkable 
on the present view, according to which there is no direct 
connexion between them. 

IS5. As regards general characters, the molecules or 
molecular groups that show intrinsic rotatory power are neces- 
sarily included in the family which differ from their images by 
reflexion. Now it has been seen that, whatever theory of 
electricity may be adopted, the enantiomorph of a positive 
charge is an equal negative one : it appears then that, on the 
kinetic idea of a molecule, enantiomorphy reverses the signs of 
all its electrons and perverts their relative positions, while 
retaining their orbital characteristics. This consideration 

■ This aBsnuiM that the undirected utkl rotational qnalitf In the moleanle 
M letolTed bj mnltipUeadon hj the iqnue oT the ooeine. 
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tends to coofirmatioQ of a dyDamical explanation that would 
couaect chirality nith difference of directiooa in which the 
orbits of the electrODs are described with respect to the mean 
configuratioa of the molecules. 

The experiments of Bose (Roy. Soc. Proc. 1897), on the 
chiraUty of spirally twisted fibrous substances with regard to 
short Hertzian waves, are on a different footing. The chiral 
element is here a statical structure of the same order of 
dimensions as a wave-length, instead of a kinetic molecule so 
small in comparison with the wave-length as to act only by 
sympathetic vibration. It is rather an analogue of Reusch's 
artificial chiral optical system, built up of non-chiral crystalline 
plates arranged in spiral fashion. 

According to the view here suggested, optical chirality such 
as exists in quartz could not be introduced by merely statically 
chiral molecular structure : for it has been seen (p. 206, footnote) 
that such structure cannot give rise to the rotational optical 
term. The examples just quoted, in which it is effective, are 
cases in which the degree of coarseness of grain of the medium 
is of the order of the wave-length of the radiation that is 
affected. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



INFLUENCE OF THE KABTHS MOTION ON ROTATIONAL OPTICAL 
PHENOMENA 

136. In an examination of the influence of the Earth's 
motion on the rotation of the plane of polarization of light 
by a transparent substance, it is convenient to include both 
structural and magnetic rotation in the same analysis. It 
will au£Bce for practical purposes, and avoid much complication, 
to restrict the analysis to the simple case of plane waves 
travelling in the direction of the velocity u of translation of 
the material medium through the aether, and to take the 
rotational axis of the active medium in the same direction. 
If this direction is chosen as the axis of a; we shall have//', 
P, a, and a null, as also all differential coe£BoientB except 
those with respect to a^ The relation between electric polu- 
ization and electric force will thus be 

-« being a differential operator of the form «i j: + *» j* 1° which 

«, represents structural rotational quality and Ci magnetic 
rotation. As it is the time-rate of change of the state of 
the convected material medium, not of the stagnant aether, 
that determines the magnetic rotation, it is hjdi, that is 

14—2 
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djdt+vdjda, that is involved along with t, when the co- 
ordinate axea are fixed in the aether. It is likely that other 
rotational terms will also occur, involving higher odd powers 
and prodacts of the differential operatora : but it will appear 
that those here given are eufficient for the purpose of the 
present argument, the inclusion of higher terms being simply 
equivalent to making c, and eg themselves functions of the 
period and wave-length. 

137. The dynamical equations of aethereal propagation 
are the circuital relations, which by our general theory of 
moving media (§73) assume the form, with reference to axes 
fixed in the aether, 



and 



dx dt' dx dt 
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7=-4-4irvff', 

the magnetic constant /* being here retained** in view of 
possible applications in the domain of long Hertzian waves. 

** It iHUEoniedherethkt therelationoftheindaoedmagnetiiatioii to(a, 6,e> 
u not tnodifled on aoooimt of tb« ooQveoted poluizktian : in the pneti«*l oue of 
noD-mtguetio media no aasmnption ia howeTar involved. When there i> anch 
juotJ-DUgnetiain prewnt, it leema natonl to consider the induced mftgnatisiu 
M directly conditioned by the phjeical vector (a, b, c): it is oertaiDly not (hen 
a function of the (a, j9, 7) defined in g TS alone. It will appear (g 140) that Oos 
Tiew fit* in nith the general theory. 
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The second of these eysteniB of circuital equations thus gives 

\fi dx w dt die dt 

(cf d d \ , „ZR dB S -. 

U dS "^ " rf«r - -^^ W " 3^ " di '*^- 

Substituting for 6, c from the first circuital relation, the 

equations of propagation of electric force (that is, of electric 

material polarization) are obtained. If we write © for the 

complex variable Q + iR, they combine into the single equation 

d / ,d , d\„ fir^ d S S'\_ 

^r^ + '*''d(j®-r'*d(^-'*''di^-''*'d^j®- 

For a train of circularly polarized waves, O or Q+ iJ2 is pro- 



right-haaded rotation of the electric force as the wave ad- 
vances along the axis of x, and the negative sign left-handed 
rotation. The substitution of this form leads, after transposition, 
to the equation 



which determines the velocity V of propagation of the waves, 
the result differing according as their polarization is right- 
handed or left-handed : in obtaining this equation no approxi- 
mation has been employed. 

138. If there is no rotational quality at all, the equation 
becomes 

F' - 2 (1 - K'') vr+ (1 - K-')v'^ V,\ 

where V„' or c^/Kft is the usual velocity in the medium ; 
leading to 

V=V, + il^K-')v-(K->-K-')v'/2V, 
approximately, as in § 36 ; of which the second term is Fresnel's 
expression for the effect of convection, and the third is a 
second-order term which will combine with other effects of that 
order. 
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139. If there is rotation of purely structural type e, is 
null : the effect of «, as regards velocity of propagation is, by 
the equation for the velocity, exactly the same as that of 
increasing K hy ± 2irtJ\, the upper sign applying to a right- 
handed circular wave, the lower to a left-handed one, the one 
case differing from the other only in the sign of the rotatory 
coefficient e,. This modification of K does not involve the 
velocity v of translation of the medium at all, and coDtinues 
to be a method of representing the rotatory effect of the 
medium when there is no material convection : the additional 
effect arising from the motion of the rotational medium is 
therefore to modify the velocity of each of the existing circular 
wave-trains exactly as if it were light travelling in an ordinary 
medium, that is, in accordance with Fresnel's law. 

Thus the velocity F,' relative to the moving material medium, 
of a right-handed wave, of length X referred to the resting 
aether, is given, to the first order, by 



im-ii'-'^' 



where K, = K+~^; 

BO that, up to the order tvjc but not including (w/c)*, 
2we,\ 

where V ^V, — ^. 

The effect of the convection, up to the first order, is thus to 
reduce the rotatory coefficient in the ratio 1 - vjKV, while it 
at the same time alters the mean velocity relative to the 
medium irom F, to V, equal to F„ - *>IJ^. in accordance with 
Fresnel's principle. This change in the value of the rotatorj- 
coefficient agrees with the result of an investigation by 
Lorentz*; but, overlooking the effect of the concomitant change 
* 'Teisuoh,..,' pp. lie — 119: the diSerenoe in sign is probablj onlj appsrant. 
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of velocity, lie inferred that the convection would produce a 
first-order effect on the actual atructural rotation, in contradic- 
tion to the experimental result of Mascart (§ 142). 

140. To examine thia point, it will be most convenient to 
make direct use of the result just proved, that the convection 
of the rotational medium merely modifies the velocities of each 
of the circular waves of permanent type in the ordinary- 
manner. Let U, and C7, be the velocities of right-handed and 
left-handed circular waves in the actual material medium when 
at rest ; then their velocities relative to it when it is in uniform 
motion with velocity v in the direction of the ray are Vi and 
Vt where, retaining second order terms for the sake of possible 
future applications, 

F,' = P, - m,-^v-(mr'-mr*) v'l2U'„ 

ftt, and nt, being the respective refractive indices when the 
medium is at rest, BO that m,[r, ^trt^U,. This follows by Fresnel's 
formula of § 36 ; or from the result of § 137 by substituting m* 
for K ± 2irtJ\ and U,, f/a for c/mi, c/m,, and following the 
procedure of § 138. If \, and X, are the respective wave-lengths 
when the medium is at rest (so that, t being the period, Xi — UiT, 
X, = UiT), the wave-lengths in the moving medium relative to 
that medium are V and X,' where 

X,' =: -^Xi = 'Kt ii — mr* jj - (rtit''' - mr*) ^^J , 

with the similar expression for X,', the period of the light 
relative to the moving system being unaltered by the motion 
when the radiating source is terrestrial and thus partakes in 
the motion. In passage across a length / of the rotational 
medium, the one wave has gained on the other by If' periods 
of either, where 

M'-ll\'-ll\' 

" >; " x; "•■ ^^ is^rr^, ~ XWfJ "^ ^'"^ (x,nh'£/.- ~ \i>i7Uj 
correct to the second order of small quantities. 
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Since X,/X, ■■ UijUt — mr*jni,~*, this becomes 

ir'-jf|i + i(»'-+»-*)|J'.|. 

where If is the corresponding gain in periods when the medium 
ifl at rest, it being now unneceesaiy to retain the subscripts in m 
and U. Thus up to the first order of v/ V the optical rotation 
is unaltered by the motion of the medium, as Mascart found it 
to be*, and as our present general theory {§ 112) requires: so 
that there is do discrepancy as regards these rotational pheno- 
mena. The second-order proportional alteration here obtained, 
arising from the effect of the convection of the medium on the 
waves, depends only on the refractive index : hut, as in all such 
cases, it will have to be combined with an unknown alteration 
of the same order arising from the intrinsic change in the 
rotational coefficient of the medium which is produced by its 
motion through the aether. On the special electron tbeor}', 
the analysis of § 112 would make out that these alterations, 
combined with the intrinsic alteration of material dimensions 
arising from the motion of the medium, should exactly com- 
pensate so as to give a null result. 

141. The effect of rotation of magnetic type on the 
Telocity of a circularly polarized wave is obtained by making e, 
null in the general formula. The result cannot be expressed so 
simply as in the previous case ; and on account of the actual 
smallneas of the magnetic type of rotation there is not much 
object in pursuing it in detail up to a second approximation. 
To that approximation the value of V given by the general 
equation comes out as 

For the velocity V of waves of length X' relative to the 

* The IMt thfti MMcart'a nail remit woold be Mcotuited for b; MBninitig 
Uwt Freioel'B law applied exMtly to each eiroalKr componeDt of the light w«« 
demonstrated by Ketleler, 'Astronomisohe Undnl&tioiiatbeorie ' 187S, p. 100. 
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medium, we have V'^V—v, where V is given by the above 
expression in which K is equal to m*, and X' is written in place 
of X. When the medium is at rest, let the corresponding 
velocity be U; the length of the wave will then be X, eqnal to 
ITk'/V; and U ia the value of V when in it v is made null 
and X is written for X'. Thus 
\€ = \'eUIV' 

= X'e (1 + v/rn^Vt) to the second order ; 

therefore U^V^til nr — ^ + 5 — K^rl 

80 that 

V = U — mr^ V + ■ „. vt — (m^ - mr*) ^ttf ■ 
m*\ ^ 2 Ko 

In this formula nt, or K^, is the refractive index when the 
velocity is V, or cjKi: we must express it in terms of imi, 
the index when the velocity is the one, U, belonging to the 
actual type of circular wave when the medium is at rest so 
that «tit/'=niF,; this gives 

to the first order. Hence finally 

Thus, in the case of magnetic rotation also, the effect of the 
motion of the material medium on the rotational phenomena 
relative to the moving medium can be correctly obtained, up to 
the order which includes the product ve, by applying the Fresnel 
correction to the velocity of each circularly polarized wave 
separately. The argument of § 140 then shows that in this case 
also the value of the rotational coefficient is unaltered up to 
this order evjc by the convection of the material system. 

142. In the invest^ation for quartz above referred to, 
Lorentz has contemplated the formal possibility of the inter- 
action between the rotational structure of a naturally active 
medium and the directed quality of its convection introducing 
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a small rotation of the magoetic type*. The negative result 
of Mascart, in conjunction with the present analysis, leads to 
the conclusion that this does not really exist. 

The experiments of Maacartf in fact revealed no influence 
of the Earth's motion on the optical rotation produced by 
quartz, with radiation &om a given terrestrial source, although 
an alteration of 5 x lO"* of the actual rotation would have 
been detected. If there were really a first-order influence of 
the Earth's motion on the value of t, it must be of the order 
v/V or 10 X 10"* of the total amount. Thus though there is 
not a great deal to spare in precision, the experiments materially 
support our theoretical conclusion that there is no lirst-order 
eflect. 

The first-order effect on naturally rotational media that has 
here been proved non-existent, is one involving the product of 
e and v/V. If there were an d priori reason assignable to 
show that the alteration produced in the rotation is unaffected 
by reversal of the velocity of convection of the matter, we 
might have inferred the absence of this term at once. If how- 
ever we allowed an analogy between the advance of a structnr- 
ally rotational material system through the aether and the 
advance of a spiral screw through a cork, we should on the 
contrary anticipate the presence of such a term ; this indicates 
that limitations must beset the employment of static or geo- 
metrical spiral models (c£ § 134) in the kinetic departments of 
stereochemical theory. 

143. The general analysis of Ch. XI, resting on the basis 
that the motion of electrons is the cause of all electrodyuamic 
and optical phenomena, led to the conclusion that the structure 
of molecules and the form of material bodies is not altered by 
motion through the aether, up to the first order in v/c, and 
thence to the result that no optical observations which depend 
on making an adjustment to cut off the light can be affected 
up to this order in v/c. This general theory involves the 

* This u In tftot the fiiBt-ord«r uiflaAnoe of wbiob the poisibilitj wu Bag. 
gwted in tbe diBOussioii on iTmmetry, g 92. 
t Annala de l'£coU Sormalt, 1872. 
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negative result of Mascart's experiments"*. As previously 
pointed out (§ 92), there was a priori no geometrical or formal 
consideration, as distinct from dynamical, that would exclude 
an intrinsic proportional alteration in the rotatoiy coefficient, 
of the order of evjc but of the magnetic type, arising from the 
convection of the material medium, in addition to the direct 
reaction with the radiation that has here been found to be null. 
The experimental evidence, however, independently of this 
analysis, pointed to the conclusion that alteration of e, of either 
type, is non-existent, because the two types could hardly be 
expected to compensate each other exactly over a series of 
observations taken at different times. 

The null result of Mascart is thus important in connexion 
with this view that electrodj-namic disturbances arise wholly 
from the motions of electrons, which in fact requires its 
validity. In Lorentz's treatment of the correlation between a 
nniformly moving electrodynamic system and a statiooar)- one, 
the foundation was apparently considered to be not suflBciently 
wide to cover the case of systems involving rotational property ; 
while a direct investigation seemed to indicate a discrepancy in 
that case. In the present procedure the argument is wholly 
based on the electron theory-, and if its result had not been 
experimentally confirmed, it would have been a question 
whether the electric structure of rotational media was con- 
sistent with their being constituted solely of electrons: as 
things are, the agreement with fact, which there was apparently 
nothing in the shape of general argument to foreshadow, 
carries with it an independent presumption of the effective 
validity of that view. And if this presumption were not 
admitted to be a substantial one by itself, it would derive 
cumulative value when put in connexion with the fact that 
the ascertained Amperean mechanical forces between linear 
currents have been theoretically established only on the hj'po- 

** It also incladei the null result o( S14I For magnetic rotation, notwith- 
Btuiding that bj | 112 eoDveation modifies the magnetic field by adding s term 
iDVolving {/, g, h) ; foi here the imposed magnetie field which induces the 
lotatioD is supposed so great that the magnetic field of the radiation need not 
be added to it in forming the rotatioDal tenn, so that a modification in it 
depending on the (/, g, h) of the ladiation is also negligible. 
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thesifi that currents of conduction are formed by the convection 
of diHcrete electric particles*. With a view to strengthen- 
ing this position further, it would perhaps be desirable if 
possible to push the precisioD of Mascart's null result up to the 
next power of ten, so as to make its application quite certain. 

The theory of the null effect of the Michelson interference 
experiment is not so certain as those above considered, for it 
carries us into the region of the second order of vjc, and the 
changes of dimensions and physical constants of material 
systems which probably exist to that order. Yet the two effects 
lend each other a certain amount of mutual support. The 
experiment of Fizeau in which he obtained evidence of a 
change in the deviation of the plane of polarization after trans- 
miasioD through a pile of glass plates, concomitant with a 
change in the direction of the beam with respect to the Earth's 
motion, is of a different order of importance, in that the null 
effect anticipated by theory was there simply not attained owing 
presumably to the acknowledged difficulty of eliminating dis- 
turbing causes. Thus no relation has yet presented itself which 
is not consonant with the present general theory, involving 
mobile electrons in a stagnant aether ; while on the other 
hand there is no competing theory that is at all complete or 
coherent. 

* Phil. Tram. leSE A, p. 693 ; cf. &bo Appendix B. 
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SECTION V 
CHAPTER XIV 

OK THE MECHANISM OF MOLECULAR RADIATION 

144. The theory of electrical actions which ascribes the 
electrodyuamic eSects of electric currents solely to the motion 
of electrons is the only dynamical theoiy yet suggested whose 
consequences are not in discrepancy with the facts relating to 
electrodyoamic attractions ••. According to that view, every 
disturbance of the aether, including radiation as one type of 
disturbance, is originated by translatory motion of electrons 
through the aether. This puts us in a position to attempt a 
theory of the mechanism of radiation, if we first obtain complete 
expi-essions for the aethereal disturbance initiated by and pro- 
pagated from a single moving electron. 

Except at places whose distance from the nucleus of the 
electron is so small as to be comparable with the linear 
dimensions of the nucleus itself, it is sufficient to consider 
the electron as a point-charge ; and the aethereal disturbance 
arising from the motion of the electron is to be obtained by 
simple superposition of elementary disturbances arising from 
its transit over the successive elements of its pathf. Suppose 
then that an electron e is at the point A and after a time U is 
at B, where AB=vht, u being its velocity; the effect of its 

" Cf. PHI. Tram. 1695 A, p. 698. More reoentl;, direM eiperimeDtsl evi- 
dence in favoai of saoh a theory has been aooaniDlating. 

t What tollowE IB mainlj »dapt«d torn a paper * On the Magnetic Infloence 
on Bpeotra ; and on the Badiation from moving lone,' Phil. Hag. Dec. 1397. 
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change of position is the same as that of the creation of an 
electric doublet AB of moment evBt; thus we have only to find 
the disturbance introduced by the creation of such a doublet, 
and then integrate the result along the paths of all the electrons 
of the vibrating molecule. 

145. Consider therefore such a doublet at the origin, lying 
along the axis of t ; for it, or indeed for any distribution sym- 
metrical with respect to that axis, the lines of m^uetic force 
will be circles round the axis, and the force will be specified by 
a single variable, its intensity H, The electric current, whether 
in dielectric or in conducting media, will circulate in wedge- 
shaped sheets with their edges on the axis, and may be specified 
by a stream function, as in fact will directly appear. If we 
employ cylindrical coordinates p, <j>, z, and apply the Amperean 
circuital relation (viz. circulation of magnetic force equals 
47r times current) to the faces of the element of volume 
£f7 . pZ^ . Sz, we obtain for the components P, R of the electric 
force 

dt pdz ' dt P'^P ' 

80 that ffp plays the part of a stream function ; while by the 
circuital relation of Faraday we have also 

dP_dR^_dH 
dz dp dt 



Thus the characteristic equation for H is 

±ld_ „ d'H <^H 
dppdpf'"'^ d^ '^ dp • 



which is 



(V.-,^)2J.c.*^, 



where V is Laplace's operator. But a more convenient re- 
duction comes on substituting ffn^dY/dp, and then neglecting 
an irrelevant operator djdp along the equation : this gives 

^'Y^c'd'YIdP. 
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146. We can now express in a general manner the dis- 
turbance emitted by an electric doublet situated along thti axis 
of z at the origin, and vibrating so that its moment Jf is an 
arbitrary function of the time. As regards points near it, at 
which the field is immediately established, the doublet may be 
treated as a linear current-element of strength dMjdt : close up 
to such an element, in its equatoreal plane, the inagnetic force 
H due to it is — r^'dMjdt The appropriate solution for Y to 
fit this simplest case is 

V-r-'At-rlc), 
80 that 

g— .i„,|/g^/g)^ /'('-'-/°)| , 

giving when ia ^v and r is very small, S= — r~'f{t) ; thus 
dMfdt =/(t). That is, if the mode of change of the moment 
of the oscillating doublet is given in the form dMjdt^fit), the 
magnetic force thus originated at the point (r, 9) is 



H~-ime 



\ fit-rlc) /'{t-r/c) ] 



"^"tM'-':)- 



The second term in H is negligible near the origin for 
movements not excessively sudden, as it involves the velocity 
c of radiation in the denominator : but at a sufficiently great 
distance it is the chief term. 

The components of the magnetic field due to a vibrating 
doublet M at the origin, whose direction vector is (l, m, n), are 
therefore, at points close to the doublet, 

where _=/((); 

and the components of the magnetic field, that is of the dis- 
turbance, emanating from any system of electric oscillators 
vibrating in any given maimer, can thence be expressed in a 
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general formula of integration. At present we only want the 
effect of sudden eetabliahment of the doublet M, — euSt, at the 
origin. This cornea by integration over the very small time of 
establishment ; there is a thin spherical shell of magnetic force 
propagated out with velocity c, the total force in it when in- 
tegrated across the shell being exactly — Mr^ sin 8 at all 
distances, whatever be the thickness of the shell which will of 
course depend on the actual time taken in the establishment of 
the doublet ; this follows because the integral of the second 
term in H vanishes, dMjdt being null at the beginning and the 
end of the operation. The aggregate amount of magnetic force 
propagated in the spherical sheet is thus the same as that of 
the steady magnetic force for the time ht due to a permanent 
steady current-element of intensity Jd/St ot ev: it is clear, in 
&ct, that this must be so, if we consider a sudden beginning of 
this permanent current-element and remember that its magnetic 
field establishes itself by spreading out from it ready formed 
with the velocity of radiation. 

147. The magnetic force at a point at distance r due to a 
moving ion thus depends on the state of the ion at a time r/c 
previously ; for near points it is in the plane perpendicular to r, 
at right angles to the projection v of the velocity v of the ion 
on that plane, and equal to evlr*. For vibrations whose wave- 
length in free aether is very great compared with the dimensions 
of the ionic orbit in the molecule, if we interpret mt^etic 
force as velocity of the aether, the vibration-path of a point 
attached to the aether, and close to the vibrator, will be in the 
plane transverse to the radius vector r, and will be similar to 
the projection of the orbit of the electron on that plane when 
turned round through a right angle. 

148. Further away from the ion the law of variation of the 
magnetic force with distance is «v/r* + eu/cr instead of cv/r*. 
Thus at a distance of a large number of wave-lengths, the 
vibration-curve of the radiation proper, which as we have seen 
is constituted of an alternating shell of radiation for each single 
impulse evSt, is similar to the projection of the hodograph of 
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the orbit of the ion on the wave-front, ioBtead of the projection 
of the orbit itselt 

It thus appears that when the orbital motions in a molecule 
are so conatituted that the vector sum | Xev \ of the accelera- 
tions of all its electrons, with due regard to their signs, is 
constantly null, there will be no radiation, or very little, abs- 
tracted from it, and therefore this steady motion will be 
permanent. The condition that is thus necessary for absence 
of dissipation by radiation limits the number of types of 
motions otherwise steady in the molecule, that can be per- 
manent: for example, in the orbital motion of two electrons 
of e<^ual inertia and opposite charge, round each other, the 
accelerations reinforce each other instead of cancelling, so that 
this simple type is not a possible permanent molecular confor- 
mation, though it is easy to construct other steady types that 
would be possible. 

As the vibration of a near point in the aether is thus similar 
to the projection on the wave-front of the resultant or aggregate 
of the vibratiaus of the electrons in the molecule, and the 
vibration at a distant point in the aether is similar to the pro- 
jection on the wave-front of the aggregate of the motions of their 
hodographic points, it is verified that the intrinsic periods of 
the radiation are those of the system of ions that originate it. 

If the condition that wave-length is very large compared with 
magnitude of the molecule were not satisfied, lag of phase would 
sensibly disturb these results so that the vibration though 
periodic would no longer be simple harmonic, and in effect each 
spectral line would be accompanied, more or less, by its system 
of harmonics. 

149. This expression for the radiation from a system of 
moving electrons may be veiified by applying it to the simple 
case treated by Hertz in his mathematical discussion of electric 
oscillators, namely that of a stationary rectilinear electric 
vibrator in which the electric moment oscillates harmonically 
between the values + El and — El, with wave-length V and 
therefore period X'/c: according to his result the radiation per 
half-period is it*E'1*I3 {JX')**. To obtain the radiation per unit 

* 'El«Otria Waves,' English edition, p. 150: hisXis)X'. 
L. 15 
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time this must be divided by iX'/c, yielding IGv^E'l'c/SX'*. If 
DOW we consider two electric chaises + s and — e following each 
other round a circle nf diameter 2 so as to be always at opposite 
points, they are equivalent to two such Hertzian oscillatois in 
perpendicular planes. For each of these charges the time-rate of 
radiating energy {§ 150) is J^'c'^v*, where v — ^l{2wcl\y; when 
we include both of them, since their vibrations are in the same 
phase the energy is quadrupled, instead of merely doubled as it 
would be if their phases varied arbitrarily from time to time ; 
hence it is in all 32e'/V*c'/3X*, which agrees with the above 
result when it is remembered that e, being specified in electro- 
magnetic units, is equal to EjC. 

It is important to bear in mind that though the total 
energy emitted by a series of radiators with arbitrarily chang- 
ing phases is on the average by Lord Rayleigh's theory the sum 
of the energies that would be due to them separately, yet this 
principle must not be applied to the electrons of a molecule 
whose phases are during each interval of undisturbed radiation 
in definite relations to each other. 

150. Although the molecule as a whole is thus protected 
bom loss of its energy by radiation when the vector sum of the 
accelerations of its electrons is permanently null, we have still 
to examine to what extent the motion of an isolated electron 
will have its energy dmined away from this cause. 

In consequence of the stream -function property of ifp, the 
components of the time-gradient of the electric force, taken along 
8r and along rhff, are respectively 

c^dHp ^^^ CdHp 
p rd0 p dr ' 

p being f sin 5 ; thus they are 



and - c* sin e 



mt'T/c) fit - rlO fit -Tic) } . 
1 r" ^ Cr* CV I' 



and the value of the electric force is obtained by integrating 
these expressions with respect to *. 
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At a very great distance this electric force (as well as the 
magnetic force) is thus perpeadicular to r, and is equal to 
— r-' ain 9f' (t — r/c) ; and the flow of energy arising from the 
disturbance is thus radial. For the case of an ion e moving 
with velocity v, /(*) ia equal to ev; and in fit-rjc) the 
value of the function / for any point belongs to the position 
of the source at a time rjc previous, where r is its distance at 
that time from the point at which the field is being specified. 
The rate of loss of energy by radiation may be computed by 
Poynting's formula as (^tt)-' times the product of the above 
electric and mimetic forces integrated over an infinite sphere*: 
it is thus (4irr"c)-' {/' {t - r/c)j' /^sin' OdS, or fe^C"' t-*. where 
6 is the acceleration of the electron at a time r/o previously. 
This expression thus represents the amount of energy per unit 
time that travels away and is lost to the system, the velocity of 
the electron being as usual taken to be of a lower order than 
that of radiatioQ. 

In the process of setting up a velocity v of the electron 
from rest, there is thus a loss of energy by radiation, equal to 
|e'c'-' / iMt. In motion with uniform velocity there is no loss ; 
during uniformly accelerated motion the rate of loss is constant. 

As the electric and magnetic forces at a great distance are 
each proportional to the acceleration of the electroa at a time r/e 
previous, and do not involve its velocity, and as we can combine 
the components of its motion in fixed directions, it follows 
, generally that for an isolated electron the rate of loss of energy 
by radiation is le'c' multiplied by the square of its acceleration. 

The store of kioetic energy belonging to the electron is of 
the order Jc'a~V where a represents the linear dimensions of 
its nucleus, the expression being exact for a spherical nucleus. 
Thus the loss of energy by radiation from any steady orbital 
motion, in the interval between two disturbances (§ 161). would 
not in any case be sensible compared with its whole intrinsic 
* The flow oF radiation near the electroa may be eiamiaed id detail, as 
Hertz baa done io the similar problem of a linear vibrator. Tbe two cases are 
eqaivalent at Tegardi kinetic efftoU, lor a positive electron otoiUating aroand 
tbe origin becomei a vibrating doublet irhen an eqnal itationary negative 
electron ia added at the origin. 

15-2 
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kinetic energy, when the velocitiea of the electroDB are not of 
the order of magnitude of that of radiation : while for higher 
velocities the importauce of the radiation is, in part at any rate, 
counteracted by the increase of the ioertia coefficient which 
then ( 



Absence of Radiation from undisturbed Molecules 

151. The linearity of the aethereal equations allows of the 
superposition of solutions. Hence when an electron has heen 
moving in any manner through the aether, the aethereal dis- 
turbaace produced by it is made up by the superposition of 
spherical shells of magoetic force due as above to the different 
elements of the path of the moviog nucleus. When its velocity 
ie extremely great, of an order comparable with that of radia- 
tion, there will tend to be a crowding of these shells of magnetic 
force in front, and an opening up of them behind, which, 
involving a deviatioD from the distribution of magnetic and 
electric forces that is suitable for propagation onwards, will 
usually cause the throwing off of secondary waves backwards, so 
that each shell of disturbance will diffuse itself as it proceeds, 
instead of remaining of uniform thickness: this effect will 
however at any realizable speeds be of trifling amount and will 
finally in a steady state of motion disappear (§ 97). 

When an electron is started from rest into motion these 
shells of faiagnetic force travel out from it in succession with 
the speed of radiation. After the motion has become of uniform 
rectilinear type, the energj' in any one of the shells diminishes 
as it travels out, being always inversely as the square of its 
radius and so becoming negligible after a time. This can only 
arise, if we adhere for descriptive purposes to the notion of 
continuous transfer of energy, from the energy of the following 
shells being in part (in fact in this case wholly) recruited from 
those ahead instead of being entirely extracted from the moving 
nucleus : for it is to be remembered that quantities of energy, 
involving the squares of velocities, are not simply superposable 
as are the velocities themselves. It follows also that there is 
never any drag on the motion of a uniformly travelling electron 
on account of radiation. 
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If we had merely to do with the sudden creation of an 
electric doublet or a sudden small diapiacement of an electron, 
there would be only one isolated shell of magnetic force travel- 
ling out into the medium, and the energy in it would then of 
necessity remain constant. This may be verified as regards the 
kinetic part (and similarly as regards the potential part) if we 
integrate the square of the magnetic force H across the thick- 
ness of the shell. The complete value of H at the surface of a 
sphere of radius r, due to a moving electron that was at the 
centre of the sphere at a time rjc ago, is — sin (ev/r' + ev'or) ; 
of this the second term, which comes to nothing in the integra- 
tion for H itself across the thickness of the shell of radiation, 
because it involves as much negative as positive, 1 vdt being 
null, will be preponderant in the integral of ff* across the shell 
when r is great, yielding the value (cr)'^ i o (dMIdt)' dt or 
d'/cr* I Mt, which may be expressed as tH-fci' multiplied by 
the mean square of the acceleration of the electron during its 
time of motion t. Integrated over the whole spherical shell of 
radiation, the result, ftr'/c I i^dt as above, is independent of r so 
that the energy of the expanding shell is conserved as it moves. 

Thus a single electron travelling without acceleration of its 
velocity does not radiate at all ou account of its motion, and 
experiences no resistance: while sudden changes of velocity, 
for example the suddea stoppage of a rapidly moving electron, 
will originate shells of intense radiation. 

152. To repeat in other words, when an electron is put 
into motion it sends out a stream of radiation which lasts as 
long as its velocity is being accelerated : when its velocity has 
become constant, there is no more radiant energy sent out from 
it, though the previous sheets of radiation will continue to 
travel on into the more distant stagnant aether, leaving behind 
them ready formed the steady magnetic field of the uniformly 
moving electron: but that field, which thus becomes established 
as a trail or residue of the shell of radiation arising from the 
original initiation of the motion of the electron, does not itself 
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involve any sensible amount of energy except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the electron.** It is of importance to realize 
this process of formation of the magnetic field arisiDg from 
a local electric disturbance, as it supplies the answer to an 
objection that has been offered to the treatment of a moving 
electron ae possessing ordinary inertia, namely that it would 
require an infinite time after its motion has been started before 
all the surrounding aether could attain the steady state apper- 
taining to that motion: the answer is that practically all the 
energy of the steady aethereal field thus belonging to the 
motion is in the immediate neighbourhood of the electron, 
where the field is established immediately, so that there is 
really no time-lag in the reaction of the aethereal disturbance 
OD the electron, such as would arise if we had to await the 
adjustment of the distant parts of the field of disturbance after 
each change in its velocity. 

1 53, The mt^etic, or kinetic, part of the aethereal disturb- 
ance sent out by an electron moving in any manner thus con- 
sists of the following parts : a part depending on its velocity v, 
of which the element that is initiated in the time &t consists of a 
spherical shell of magnetic force travelling out with the velocity 
of radiation, whose aggregate intensity (magnetic force inte- 
grated across the shell) at any point is — eiT"* ht sin 0, where 
is the angle between the direction of i; and that of the distance 
r of this point from the position the electron occupied at the 
time of emission of this shell of radiation : another part depend- 
ing on its acceleration w, given similarly by — ev (Cr)"' Bt sin 0, 
where ^ is the angle between v and r. As already mentioned, 
this result is subject to slight correction, initially of the order 

** In th« sune way, vheD a moviDg electron is stopped, its magnetic field 
is wiped ODt by the shell of radiation vbiob travels out liom it owing to the 
retardation of its velocity. Even if it were stopped de*d the kinetic energy of 
its field would not however all go off in radiation. On collision with a matarial 
w&ll it will displace the electrons of the wall, and their resilieDoe may deflect it 
or it may be entangled among them ; and much of the energy will be dissipated 
thermally in tbeir irregular motions. Bnt there oan be no deatroction of 
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vjc, but ultimately after a very minute time of the order (w/c)*, 
arising from the crowding up of the shells of magnetic force in 
front of the moving electron ; for that crowding may disturb 
the balance of the radiation so that some of it is thrown back 
again towards the source. To determine, to this degree of 
approximation, the aethereal disturbance arising from any 
system of electrons whose motion is given, is now merely a 
question of integration: but the movement of the sources of 
radiation themselves makes it a very complex one to handle 
except in special problems: genei'al analytical formulae might 
be constructed, but it is one of those cases in which mathe- 
matical symbolism may darken counsel. 

154. Let us now examine more minutely the aggregate 
contribution to the magnetic force at distance r, originated by 
the disturbances arising from the 3;-compooenta of the motions 
of the various electrons in a molecule, each disturbance being 
of course sent out at a time rjc previous to the instant con- 
sidered. We have, assuming rectilinear simple harmonic 
motion for simplicity, 

w = A cos 27r(/T, u = - ttrAr-^ sin 2w(/t : 
thus the magnetic force at distance r arising from the electron 
e is H, equal to 

. sm (xr) cos — * I + ain (xr) sin — \t 1 , 

and at right angles to the plane xr. Suppose now we had a 
doublet oscillating along the axis of x, consisting of this electron 
and another one at distance a from it in the direction of that 
axis, for which the values of ev, and therefore of ev, are at each 
instant equal and opposite. Their combined magnetic force is 
— adffjdx: thus it involves two parts, one arising from differ- 
entiating the coefficient of the periodic term in H, the other 
from differentiatiug the periodic term itself. The former part 
has in its coefficient the same inverse power of r as H has, 
multiplied by an additional factor a/r: the latter part has the 
same inverse power multiplied by a factor 2ira/X, where \ a 
the wave-length corresponding to the period t. As regards the 
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former part, the total kinetic energy of the radiation sent out 
beyond a distance r, being proportional to the integral of H* 
taken over the region outside the distance r and onwards to 

infinity, involves aV \\r~*dSdTy that is a'sV"', so that there is 

no kinetic energy finally lost to the system on account of 
this term, although there may be oscillation of kinetic energy 
backward and forward within any finite range-: as regards 
the latter part, the total radiation sent out involves in its 

sensible terra a factor(27rfle/X)'ilr~'dSdr, which implies a uni- 
form stream of radiation whose amount is a fraction of the 
order {a/X)* of the radiation of one of the electrons by itself. 
The product term in H*, being fluctuating, gives no flow of 
energy. Similar statements apply to the potential energy, 
which depends on the electric force. This comparison of the 
orders of magnitude of radiant effects applies in a general way 
to any doublet for which the vector Sev is null, or to a molecule 
involving any number of revolving electrons provided the 
vector Sev is null for it : it asserts that the radiation of such 
a molecule is less than that of one of its electrons by itself, 
moving with the same speed, in the order of the square of 
the ratio of the diameter of the molecule to the wave-length 
of the radiation. The radiation actually emitted by mole- 
cules of matter has wave-lengths of, at the very least. 10* 
diameters of the actual molecule : thus in such a case the 
result of this mutual interference between the radiating 
electrons is that the actual radiation is less than (on our 
view that the diameters of electrons are very small compared 
with their distances apart in the molecule, enormously less than) 
lO"* times what would be the aggregate of the radiations of 
its various electrons all moving independently*. 

153. Thus, assuming merely that on ordinary material 

* This argument ma; be compared icith Sir George Stokes' eiplaaation of 
the JnterfereDce between the front and rear of the tection of a vibrating tele- 
graph wire, which effectaall; preventB commnnication of «onnd from it directly 
to the air. Cf. BajUigh, • Theory of Sound,' ii, g 931. 
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molecule involves in its constitution rapidly moving electrons, 
a bypothesis which is at present very widely if not universally 
entertained, we have ascertained that the condition that must 
hold to avoid the frittering away of the internal or constitutive 
energy of such a molecule by radiation is that the vector sum 
£ei> shall be permanently null. It has been already noticed 
that this condition is not satisfied by a simple free doublet 
composed of a positive and a negative electron revolving round 
each other : such a doublet is in fJact a powerfiil radiator (§ 149) 
of the same type as a Hertzian oscillator, and so could not 
constitute a molecule. But it is easy to imagine steady systems 
for which the condition is satisfied, for example a ring of three 
or more positive electrons revolving round an inner ring of 
negative ones which is also revolving. The question of stability 
for such illustrative groups would afford extensive and in- 
teresting mathematical developments. The condition for ab- 
sence of radiation is of course satisfied for every motion of 
translation of a chemically saturated molecule, because for such 
a system Se is null. 

The very striking fact that the wave-lengths of free radiant 
vibrations of molecules are such large multiples of their 
diameters has always invited explanation. On a statical con- 
ception of a molecule, or rather the common one which com- 
pares its vibrations to those of a statical system like a spring, 
this fact would suggest a very slight spring very heavily loaded. 
On the dynamical conception here employed, it involves that the 
orbital velocities of the electrons are of about the same order 
of smallness (exceeding 10~') compared with the velocity of 
radiation as are the molecular dimensions compared with the 
wave-lengths. The present analysis suggests a reason, in that 
the energy of orbital groups moving with greater speeds would 
be through time sensibly dissipated by radiation, so that such 
groups could not be permanent. This explanation is based on, 
and also required by, the mere hypothesis that molecules carry 
electrons: the further question whether they are wholly con- 
stituted of electrons is not here involved. 

156. It has already been seen that there is no sensible 
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time-lag id the electric ioertia of an electron owing to time 
being required to re-establish the steady field in the surround- 
ing aether when the motion of the electron changes, the reason 
being that the energy, kinetic and potential, of the whole 
of that steady field, whose magnetic and electric vectors both 
vary inversely as the square of the distance, is practically 
within a distance of say 10" diameters of the nucleus of the 
electron, over which the field is established in an excessively 
small time. By an argument similar to that of § 148 it appears 
that for a molecule for which the vector Sev is null (and there- 
fore also the vector Sew null), the energy is far more concen- 
trated even than this. In either raae therefore, when we 
consider that the diameter of the nucleus of a single electron 
is a. small fraction of the diameter of the molecule, it appears 
that the constitutive part of the energy is to all intents in the 
molecule itself and only very minutely and residually in the 
surrounding field. It has here in various connexions been 
suggested that the electric inertia involved in the kinetic 
part of this energy is the total material inertia of the mole- 
cule : to deny this is in effect to say that the energy of motion 
of the molecule is not all in the electro-optic aether, and to 
raise the question where then it can be. Such an hypothesis 
does not preclude the possibility of as much structure in the 
molecule as may be required, for example in the wider relations 
of chemistry ; but it asserts that this structure is entirely of 
the nature of aethereal constraint or permanent interlocked 
strain- configuration in the aether, and that it does not involve 
modes of transmission of disturbance from part to part of type 
other than the aethereal one here discussed. 

In connexion with the explanation of g 155, it will suffice 
merely to mention how much is effected towards rendering the 
kinetic theory of gases consistent and intelligible, when we can 
have gaseous molecules which will not be set into violent 
radiation at each mutual encounter. 
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CHAPTER XV 

OS THE NATURE OF ORDINARY BADIATION, AND ITS SYNTHESIS 
INTO REGULAR WAVE-TRAINS 

The Rontgen Radiation 
157. The Rdntgen radiation has beea from the first aacribed 
to violent aethereal disturbances, set up by the impacts of the 
rapidly muvinf^ particles of the cathode streams against the 
walla of the vacuum-tube in which they travel According to 
Sir George Stokes this radiation is composed of thin spherical 
sheets of disturbance sent out into the aether by the sudden 
impacts, in part arisiug from the shocks imparted to the mole- 
cules forming the walls of the tube, and in part from the 
STTest«d cathode particles themselves. In so far as these sheets 
of radiation are due to sudden but transient disturbance of the 
electrons in the molecules of the walls of the tube, the magnetic 
force belonging to them alternates in direction in crossing each 
thin shell of pulse so that the average value taken across it is 
null. In so far as they are due to the sudden arrest of the 
cathode particles, each of which involves (if it is not altogether 
constituted by) a moving electron, this balanced alternation of 
magnetic force across the thickness of the sheet does not hold : 
the force may be in the same direction all the way across*. 
As during the progress of the impact the accelerations of 
arrested cathode particles and of the disturbed electrons of the 
tube-wall will be presumably of the same order of magnitude, 
we would naturally conclude, from the formula expressing the 
radiation in terms of the acceleration of the electron (§ 150), that 
■ This dJEtinction hu been pointed oat by Ooaftej, Proc. Camb. Phil. See. 
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these are both conceroed ia the emiseion of radiant energy. In 
addition to the thin pulse arising from the sudden shock 
imparted to the molecules of the tube-wall, we would expect 
to find also more continuous radiation due to their state of 
vibration which would ensue: this would be represented hj 
the phosphorescent light which accompanies the phenomenon ; 
and in part, it might be thought, if very high free periods are 
sufficiently predominant, by the ROatgen radiation itself, for 
that radiation has no properties that may not be ascribed to 
ordinary continuous trains of radiation, of period high enough 
to be beyond the influence of vibrations of such periods as 
are readily excitable in material atoms. This consideration 
however strikes both ways, and in fact tends to show that the 
rays cannot consist of definite radiation arising from very high 
definite free periods of the atoms, because it would then excite 
those same periods and thus be subject to refraction. We 
have thus to fall back on the view that the Rontgen rays 
consist of irregular non-periodic radiation due to general dis- 
turbance. This indeed would also be the case for ordinary 
non-selective radiation from an incandescent solid or liquid, 
according to the explanations advanced by Lord Rayleigh : 
perhaps the most striking phenomenon ia physics, whether in 
its theoretical or experimental aspect, ia the way in which a prism 
or grating separates out a formless tumultuous mass of radiation 
advancing on it into a series of trains of regular undulations. 

The very high velocity of the cathode particles, being a 
considerable fraction of that of radiation, must produce dis- 
turbances on impact much more sudden and inteose than the 
mutual encounters and decompositions of the atoms of an in- 
candescent body could initiate : hence, bearing in mind the law 
that the intensity of the radiation depends at each instant on 
the square of the acceleration of the radiating electron, and 
the circumstance that its peuetrating power depends on the 
abruptness of the disturbance, the actual characteristics of the 
lUintgen rays are such as would be expected. 

If we assume that a cathode particle impinging with velocity 
V is reduced to rest in a distance comparable with the linear 
dimensions / of a molecular orbit, we can compare very roughly 
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the intensity of the Rjjntgen radiation from an arrested electron 
with that of the steady radiation of an isolated electron de- 
scribing such an orbit with velocity v : the ratio of the energies 
is of the same order as that of the sc{uares of their accelerations, 
which is (v/v'yt so that the RSntgen radiation is much more 
intense, while it lasts, than would be the ordinary radiation of 
such an isolated electron, it being assumed on grounds stated 
above (§ 155) that the latter does not describe its molecular 
orbit with velocity compai'able with the speed of radiation. 

158. The question arises how thin a radiant pulse must be 
in order that it may get across a material medium without 
exciting a sensible amount of vibrational energy in the mole- 
cules of the medium, and therefore without being subject to 
scattering sideways, as regular refraction is not to be expected 
in such a case. 

The absence of diffraction of the Bontgen radiation is con- 
nected by Sir G. O. Stokes with the thinness of the pulse, and 
with the additional circumstance that, as presented to his view, 
it is a back and forward pulxe containing in its thickness as 
much negative as positive displacement. For the part of the 
radiation that arises from the sudden stoppage of the cathode 
particles we have seen that this back and forward character 
will not hold : and the absence of diffraction will for this part 
be conditioned by a less potent, but still sufficient cause**, the 
thinness of the pulse. The circumstances of the other case, 
contemplated by Sir George Stokes, would be quite analogous 
to those of a train of waves whose wave-tength is of the order 
of the thickness of the pulse. 

When a very thin pulse of this kind traverses a material 
medium, the effect it produces on each electron is nearly the 

** In this otue the elementa ot the irave-front woold send oat dietarlMtDeei 
of ooDOOidftnt phftse, which would all leinfoice uutead ol oaucalling each other 
kt places inside the geometrical Bhadow; thus in one sense there ia copiona 
diflraction. Bat the aggregtte diitnrbance wonld not travel ioto the ihadow u 
Ml abrupt pulse : owing to the differentdislanceBof thesoarcesof itsoonstitnent 
elements it wonld be drami oat iueide the shadow into a diBtnibance of gradnal 
□haiacter, which vronld not poBBees the oharaoteriBtia propertiet of an abrupt 
pnlse bat rather those of ordinary light. For a mathematical inTestigation, 
«L Sommeifeld, Ph]iHkali$eh* ZtiUehrift, Hov. 1899. 
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same as if that electron were isolated from its surroundings : 
the pulse imparts a sudden impulse to each electron and then 
has passed on. The interactions of the electron, maintained 
through the aether, with other electrons in the same molecule, 
being elastic forces depending on strain, will remain finite, 
and so will not be in a position to ease off materially the 
velocity communicated by such an impulsive action. This is in 
contrast with the behaviour of a train of ordinary radiation 
arising from a regularly vibrating molecule: such a wave- 
train gradually establishes by resonance, in the course of a 
large number of periods, a state of molecular vibration in- 
volving all the electrons in the affected molecule in a connected 
manner as a single dynamical system. In the first case there 
is loss of energy by communication from the pulse to the 
electron, involving absorption of the radiation, which is simply 
proportional to the number of electrons per unit volume, irre- 
spective of their molecular arrangement*. But here a real 
distinction arises according to whether the pulse is a back and 
forward one, or one preponderating in a given direction such 
as would result from the sudden stoppage of a cathode particle : 
a forward impulse immediately followed by an equal backward 
one will communicate but little energy to an electron which 
lies in its path, as compared with an impulse in which one 
side preponderates : thus the kind of RSntgen radiation that 
comes directly from the sudden stoppage of cathode particles 
should be less penetrating than the kind which comes fr«m the 
shock to the electrons that belong to the molecules of the 
walls of the tube. In the case of a regular wave-train, on 
the other hand, absorption arises owing in part to molecular 
decompositions, and in part — in gases perhaps principally — to 
change of molecular orientations arising from mutual encounters. 
It was found by Rontgen himself, and has been verified by 
subsequent observers, that the order of opacity of substances 
for Bontgen rays is roughly the order of their densities. 
Various considerations impart some plausibility to a theory 
that the inertia of matter is simply the electric inertia of 
* CoDsiderSitioDB in some respects similar to the above were advanced by 
Sir George Slokea in his Wilde Lecture, Ptoc. MaiKhater Lit. and Phil. Soc. 
1897. Cf. also S 168 f>irm. 
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the etectroD!) which are involved in its constitution: this law 
of absorption seems to furnish an experimental consideration 
tendiug in the same direction. 

On the nature of the analysis of ordinary Radiation 
159. For simplicity and deSniteness, let us begin with an 
illustratioD furnished by plane waves of sound excited in an 
infinite straight pipe of uniform section. Suppose the wave- 
train to be originated from a condition of constrained equi- 
librium in which a length of the air in the pipe is held in a 
state of uniform compression, while the remainder is in its 
natural state: when this constraint is released two simple 
pulses of compression start from the compressed region, one 
carrying half the compression forward and the other carrj'ing 
the remaining half backward, each with the velocity of sound 
in air. Now consider one of these travelling pulses by itself. 
At any instant the Fourier analysis will resolve the com- 
pression iuto an infinite series of simple harmonic compressioas, 
of all possible wave-lengths, and each filling the whole tube 
to infinite distance in both directions. Each of these com- 
ponents travels onward as a simple wave-train of unlimited 
length, and if it existed by itself would be recognized as such 
by an ear or other suitable acoustic receiver. But this comes 
near to saying that a single pulse of limited dimensions 
travelling through the quiescent air involves an infinite series 
of regular waves travelling both in front of it and behind it, 
although in neither of these positions is there really any dis- 
turbance of the air at all. Yet in the perception of tone (and 
of colour in optics) an objective validity is assigned to this 
kind of Fourier resolution. The explanation arises from the 
circumstance that, for purposes of perception, it is the sequence 
of disturbance at the place occupied by the receiver that is 
analyzed into time- periodic constituents in the Fourier manner, 
of each of which the receiver takes separate account. The 
analysis into simple wave-trains in space is not an objective 
one, and possibly serves no useful purpose so long as the trans* 
mitting medium is uniform : in the theory of refraction, or 
rather that of dispersion, such an analysis however constitutes 
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an essential part of the machinery of mathematical discussion. 
But its character is only formal : in order to obtain the ob- 
jective result of the dispersion, a receiver is stationed at some 
definite place in the medium and takes account of the course 
of the total disturbance which goes past that place as time 
proceeds. 

150**. To illustrate the difference between the theoretical 
analysis of a disturbance by Fourier's theorem and its objective 
analysis by a receiver on which it falls, when the disturbance 
has no periodic features, the case above described may be 
further considered. Tlie receiver may be there conatituted by 
a piston enclosing a cushion of air in a cylinder: a complex 
receiver such aa might roughly illustrate the action of an ear 
or eye, may be considered as formed by an aggregation of 
such independent elements, with different free periods. The 
equation of vibration of one of these receiving elements will be 

u+iku + n'u=U, 
where U represents the force which the piston experiences and 
is a function of the time. The solution for any form of U may 
be derived symbolically, D representing didt, as follows, n'» 
denoting n' - k" so that 2irjn' is the free period : 

= (2(»'r' [{D + k- m')-' -(D + k + m')-'] U 

= (2(n')-> {e'-»*'"'i' i>-«'*-»i' U - e'-*-" 'i« i)-»e**.»t« IT] 

= m'-' [' e-" «-<'' sin n (( - (') Wdf. 

on writing (' for ( under the sign of integration. If the time 
of action of the force U extend sufficiently far backwards, the 
effect of the initial circumstances will have faded out. Thus 



«■'/'-: 



sn'tj 



^' Bin n't' U'dt'[ 



This expresses the motion as two simple harmonic vibratiooa, 
of the period and damping belonging to the receiver, but with 
changing amplitudes. To determine the amplitudes at any 
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inBtant, we may take that instant as the time f oO : thus thej 
are obtained by a process, of the Fourier type, of sifting out the 
constituent elements of that period in U throughout past time, 
but modified by the presence of a damping coefficient whicb 
renders remote times inoperative. 

Id the present example U is constant during the time to 
T taken by the compression to pass over the piston, supposed 
initially at rest. Thus at any instant after the compression has 
passed over, we have if tan a » kjn', 

j\-*«-'^Bmn'it-tf)Udt' 

— — Un'^ cos a jfi"** coa (n't — a) — e-*"-" cos {n't — n'r — a)]. 
Hence in this case there is an unlimited uniform damped train 
of vibrations of the natural period of the receiver, followed 
after time t by an equal train with the disturbance reversed. 
When there is no damping in the receiver so that k is null, 

u s= 2n~* ITain ^mt sin n (t — ^t), 
which represents the interference of these two trains of vibrations. 
Thus each constituent of the complex receiver executes 
simple trains of vibrations of its own period, endless or gradually 
damped as the case may be, but those constituents whose tree 
periods range near certain values respond most strongly. If 
the damping were very slight, the constituents whose free 
period is equal tororasubmultiple of it would be undisturbed, 
and those of intermediate periods r equal to the roots of the 

equation tan — ;- = ^ — 7 would be most excited. 

On the other hand when the incident disturbance is a train 
of waves, as it becomes longer and more regular the response to 
it approximates more and more to a regular forced vibration 
of the period of the disturbance, but most intense in those 
constituent receivers whose free period is nearest unison with it. 

This point may be further illustmted by the solution cor- 
responding to a damped train of existing radiation represented 
by U= UttT'^ COS qt lasting from its sudden beginning when 
i ™ until it decays to insensible amount : then the solution 
corresponding to an initial state of equilibrium is 
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u = Ujn,'~^ \ g-*!'-''! e-K BiQ n' (( — C) cos qt'dlf 

=i Cr„n'-' [i(ft -p)" + in'- qy\-^ [t^ coBiqt -a)- «"" coa(n't - a)] 

+ {{k - py + {n' + q)'']-*{e-^ COB {qt + ff)-e~^ cos (n't -^y,l 

where tan a = -; — ^ , tan 8 ™ -j — ^^ ; 

n'-q' ^ ft' + g' 

or say 

u - ^e-»^ cos (gf - 7) + Be"** cob (n'( - S), 

aa might have been obtoioed by more direct methods. Hence 
in this case two regular trains of vibrations are started 
instantaneously in the receiver, one of the period of the exciting 
wave-train, and the other of its own free period. The' firat 
decays according to the same law as the exciting train, the 
second according to the same law as a train of free vibrations of 
the receiver. Both trains of vibration are of the same order of 
magnitude at starting, as regards amplitude. The important 
case is that in which the period of the influencing train is 
nearly the same as that of the receiver : then if the damping 
coefficients ai-e both small, or else nearly equal, the initial 
amplitudes of both ti'ains of vibrations are large. 

It appears from this solution, which corresponds to a fair 
representation of actual conditions of resonance, especially in 
optical applications, that when the natural vibrations of the 
receiver are damped more quickly than those of the exciting 
wave-train, the receiver vibrates mainly in the period of the 
latter : but when the exciting train is the more rapidly damped, 
the vibrations of the receiver are mainlv of its own period. 

Considerations of this kind have scope in the analysis by 
resonators of the long-period radiation from a Hertzian electric 
oscillator. If we imagine a conductor on which an electric 
charge is held in a disturbed condition by constraints, this 
involves a state of disturbance of the intrinsic aethereal strain 
all round the conductor: when the constraint is released this 
strain subsides into its equilibrium state corresponding to the 
charge on the conductor, gradually when the removal of con- 
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etraint is slow, but ia part by wave-propagation when it is 
suddeD. The case ia then analogous to that of a load suddenly 
removed from a portion of an inBnite elastic solid, or to the 
sudden elevation of a solid dipping in a Urge expanse of 
liquid: a pulse of waves travels out from it which is devoid 
of periodic character, and the period of a receiver that most 
strongly responds to it depends on the constitution of the 
receiver as well as on the character of the incident pulse. 
It is possible to have definite period in the radiation from 
an electric vibrator only when it involves an outer reflecting 
envelope to entirely prevent loss by radiation, or when the 
supply of potential energy is partially protected by adiabatic 
boundaries from immediate dissipation, as for example is the 
case ia a charged condenser, or when its vibrations are main- 
tained by external agency. 

In an ordinary Hertzian oscillator the disturbance emitted 
cannot be of this dead-beat character, otherwise a resonator 
would not respond in any definite manner. But tt is very 
rapidly damped out ; yet if the damping is regular, the analysis 
above given shows that the resonator is in general most 
effective when it is most nearly in unison with the incident 
wave-train. 



ICO. The radiation from an incandescent solid or liquid, 
though uot from a gas, presents as a whole nothing of a periodic 
character, for it arises from the independent and irregular 
disturbances of countless molecules; it thus has the appear- 
ance of a formless tumultuous mass of radiant disturbance, 
advancing with the velocity of light. Yet this need not imply 
that periodic qualities are wholly absent in it. 

The theory of optical dispersion elaborated by Cauchy made 
that phenomenon depend on simple statical discreteness of the 
transmitting medium : such discreteness exists, is a vera causi, 
in the form of the molecular structure of matter; but it has 
been pointed out by various writers that this molecular struc- 
ture is too fine-grained to produce more than a very minute 
fraction of the dispersion actually occurring. It is thus 
necessary to base dispersion on sympathetic oscillation of the 

16—2 
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material molecules, instead of their mere inertia : nor is this 
mode of explanation an afterthought, for to the acute inind 
of Young, who was the very first to attempt physical theories 
of these actions, it presented itself as the natural way in 
which the material molecules would influence the waves of 
radiation. But if sympathetic vibration in the molecules is 
to be effective, there must be regular periodicity somewhere 
in order to excite it: and iu order to excite it in the very 
exact and definite way that is put in evidence by the extreme 
refinement of the analysis of light by prisms, this periodicity 
must last without discontinuity over a large number of vibra- 
tions. What then is its source ? 

The absorption spectra of partially transparent solid and 
liquid materials iudicate more or less roughly a preference of 
their molecules for vibrations around certain periods: and it 
might at first appear that we must assume in the case of 
solids as well as gases that each of their molecules is in the 
main in a state of true steady vibration continued over a 
foirly large number of periods, during the intervals between 
the successive disruptions or disturbances of chemical (or 
electric) bonds that are the exciting cause of its radiation. 
The aggregate of the radiation sent out by all the molecules, 
being devoid of any relation between the phases or durations 
of these free trains of vibration, would be of sensibly periodic 
character, but gradually changing in form as the contributions 
from individual molecules change. In a theoretical treatment 
of the question of dispersion the continuous wave-train which 
is the subject of the mathematical analysis may in fact be taken 
as the wave-train emanating from a single molecule of the 
radiating source : from the solution of the problem of propaga- 
tion which holds for it we would pass to the general solution 
by simple addition or superposition of disturbances. In the 
result there would at any instant be a definite amplitude and 
phase, but these would be gradually changing, so that in a 
time, infinitesimal compared with the duration of a visual 
impression they would be totally different. Although, therefore, 
there would then be nothing observable of the nature of absolute 
phase in the aggregate, even in a plane-polarized train of light 
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of definite wave-length, yet we could make observations as to 
change of phase in such a train, on reflexion, for example, &om 
a metallic medium ; each of the independent periodic trains, 
from the individual molecules, of which the radiation is composed 
would then undergo the same change of phase ; and as the 
observable result is the same for all these subtrains it will 
persist on their superposition, and may be detected by the 
elliptic polarization that can be derived trom it in the well- 
known ways. In any other sense than this the phase of the 
vibration of an actual beam of light would be illusory. In all 
such cases of random phases the energy carried in any sensible 
time by the aggregate of the radiation is the sum of the energies 
carried by the simple wave-trains of which it is constituted. 

But an explanation of this kind is vitiated for the case of 
the superficial radiation from incandescent solid and liquid 
bodies, by the circumstance that if there were any underlying 
periodicities in the radiation, they would reveal themselves in 
bright lines, more or leas distinct, when it is analyzed by a 
prism or grating. We must infer that the radiation from 
au incandescent solid or liquid is wholly devoid of periodicity, 
that the interval between successive disturbances of each 
radiating molecule is too short compared with its free periods 
to allow any regular train of vibrations to come into existence. 
It is difiTerent in the case of rarefied gases, and to some extent 
in the case of other bodies radiating from their interiors. 

161. The dynamics of refraction and dispersion of ordinary 
white light must therefore be developed on other lines. The 
solution of the apparent paradox that is involved is best 
brought out by considering a simpler question. How is it 
that, if white light is wholly devoid of even latent periodicity, 
a small nearly homogeneous portion separated out from it by 
prismatic dispersion shows regularity reaching over a large 
number of waves, as is evidenced by the fact that with it a 
succeasioii of interference bands may be produced, whose 
number can be made quite large when the light is sufficiently 
homogeneous in refractive index ? 

As a preliminary question, not involving the intervention 
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of dispersinn, how is it that a split beam of light, belonging 
say to the thallium green line, shows, when the two parts are 
reunited after traversing paths of different lengths, a succession 
of interference bands np to the order 10* in number?* The train 
of radiation belonging to the thallium line is the aggregate of 
subtrains emitted by the different molecules of the vapour, 
iu this case freely vibrating in the intervals between the 
molecular encounters. Each of these subtrains starts more 
or less suddenly, proceeds for a time, and then stops more or 
less suddenly, or is transfomied, at the next encounter; and 
there is no relation whatever between the phases of the 
various subtrains. When all these are superposed a resultanb 
radiation is obtained, whose graphical representation is a curve 
sensibly periodic for a number of vibrations comparable with 
10*, but in which over a longer range the amplitude and phase 
gradually change iu a wholly fortuitous manner. Hence if we 
superpose two lengths of this radiation, close enough together 
and in opposite phases, they will cancel each other as regards 
energy of illumination ; and alternations will thus appear when 
the two portions are made to slide, so to speak, along each 
other**. If however we compare two lengths along the ray 
which are so far apart that none of the regular molecular sub- 
trains that constitute the one have persisted on into the other, 
there cannot possibly be any relation between the characters of 
the disturbance along these portions. It appears to follow there- 

• CI. Mwoart, • TraiW d'Optique ', i, p. 178. 

" One IB liable at the fint glance to condade that the reaoltant of a very 
great Dumber of Bimple waTe-trains of equal peiioda and about the Mma 
amplitude, but with phasei arbitraril; distributed, is of magnitude comparable 
with that of one of them, aod eo very small : if that were ko the addition of a 
single new oonititnent would entirely alter the vibration, and there would be no 
legolar resultant motiou at all. Supposing for eimplioity the oonstituent 
harmonio motions at a point to be ali in the aame direotion, each maj bo 
repreBentad by a radius vector ot length equal to its amplitude and inclination 
equal to its phase : although the vectors are of the same order ot length, and 
distributed indifferently all round the origin, all that we can oonclade as to 
their resnltant is that its amplitude is at any instant small compared with the 
aum of their amplitudes. The means of the energies, proportional to the 
squares of the amplitude, are in suoh a ease additive : henoe for the resnltant of 
n eqoal Tibrations of arbitrary phase, the most probable ampUtode is of the 
order ^n times that of a constituent. Cf. fiayieigb. Proc. Math. Soe. May 1S71 ; 
Pkil. Mat. Aog- 1880 ; ' Theory of Sound,' ed. 3, % tin. 
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fore that in a case like this, in which do dispersion artificially 
produced by prisms or gratinj^ is taken advantage of, the 
fact that 10" successive interference bands can be counted is 
evidence that a considerable proportion of the molecules have 
gone on vibrating regularly for that number of periods, in 
other words that there is time for about 10' vibrations of the 
light of this thallium line between successive disturbances of 
the vibrating molecule*. The interval between its successive 
encounters, on the theory of gases, is in fact of this order: 
although ordinary gaseous encounters cannot start radiation, 
yet by altering the orientation of the molecule they can intro- 
duce discontinuity. 

162. These considerations however still leave unexplained 
the origin of the periodicity which dispersion introduces into 
the constituents of ordinary light. The answer, as given by 
Gouyf and by Rayleigh|, is that it is constituted by the optical 
apparatus which produces the dispersion. 

When a grating is employed, the radiation which appears in 
any given part of the spectrum is made up of contributions 
from each line or physical element of the grating ; thus in the 
case of the first spectrum it is an average struck over a length 
equal to as many of its wave-lengths in the incident radiation 
as there are lines, say N, in the grating. If then we compare 
two portions of this selected radiation that are leas than N 
wave-lengths apart, they will have constituents in common, and 
if they are less than ^N wave-lengths apart, they will have 
more than half of their constituents in common. We should 
expect then that in such a case the number of successive inter- 
ference bands that could be counted, independently of any 
original periodicity in the light, would be of the order of ^N. 
If the dispersion is produced by prisms instead of a grating, 
the explanation must be on different lines. The essence of the 

* This U not qniCe exact: to iioUt« the thalliam line a grating (or priam) 
mnit be used, irbioh will incieaae the nomber of possible oorreipoiideiioes bj 
abont half the total number of its ralingsi bnt this aorreotiou will be negligible 
compared with 10* nulesi the grating is a powerM one. 

t ' Sot le monvement Inmineni,' Journal ie Phyii^ue, 1SB6. 

t 'Wave Theor7,' Eneyc. Brit., ISSS; Phil. Mag. Jane ISSO. [Cf. also 
SobniteT, Phil. Mag. Jane ISM. Mid Compta Bendui, 189fi, for a det^ed 
disonsrion.] 
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action of a prism ia that the light which has traveraed it 
towards the thicker side is delayed ; in thia case (not io the 
previous one) when all the parts are brought finally to a fi>cuB 
they arrive there at the same time, by Fermat'>t principle, 
and they thus all belong to the radiation emitted at the aame 
instant from the source. The explanation must therefore now 
lie in the dynamics of refraction. As already explained, refrac- 
tion must arise from the interaction of sympathetic vibrations 
induced in the molecules by the radiation passing across them : 
this requires periodicity, and the difficulty was as to whence 
that periodicity came in the case of white light. In the mathe- 
matical analysis of dispersion the radiation is supposed to be 
sifted into regular harmonic components by Fourier's theorem ; 
each of these components is transmitted independently, in- 
ducing its own sympathetic vibrations in the molecules. It is 
then the nature of the Fourier analysis that should indicate the 
source of the periodicity of the dispersed light ; when this 
analj'sis is expressed in the following form the characteristics 
that are being sought for will appear. 

Any function /{t) however complex, provided it has only a 
finite number of singularities within the range considered, can 
be resolved, in the interval between the valuea — t and + t of 
the variable, into a series of simple harmonic functions of 
multiples of irf/r, there being two of these functions for each 
multiple r, differing in phase by a quarter period, namely 
COB 7rr(/T and sin trrt/T. The amplitude of each is found by 
a process which amounts to taking an average, over the range 
considered, of the amplitudes of all partial series of harmonic 
sequences of that type that exist in it. The nature of the 
process, so far as we are concerned with it in physical problems . 
of vibration, in which damping agencies are always present, 
will appear when we pass towards the limit of t very great 
when there would be a continuous distribution of components 
of all periods in the result. We have now /(() given for a 
long time past and future : we may suppose for definite illus- 
tration that it represents the aggregate, at a given point of 
space, of the radiation from a system of molecules say of a gas, 
and that each of these molecules contributes, owing to its fi^e 
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vibratioDB, uDiform subtrains of period 2t„ a submultiple of 2t, 
each beginning and ending abruptly. Let one of these incom- 
plete subtrains be OrCOBwri/Ta + brBimrrt/Tt, lasting for n, 
periods : then in the Fourier representation there will be a 
complete train A cob irrt/T, + B am wrilT^, extending through 
all the time, say JV periods, where A = tjirOr/N^, B — l.njbrjN, 
bother with trains usually much less important of the other 
harmonic periods. This indicates the character of the process 
of mathematical resolution into harmonic components : in the 
general case when /(() is not made up of such periodic subtrains 
the process retains the same character, but cannot be expressed 
so simply. Now to carry out this process with mathematical 
strictness we require to know the form of /(t) for all time-ff, 
and to average over all time : but in a physical application all 
time merely means a time sufficiently long to cover all the 
effective factors of the phenomenon. The Fourier analysis pre- 
paratory to the dynamics of refraction of compound radiation 
thus consists of the culling of contributions irom a long series of 
equal lengths before and after, to make one wave-length : and 
the periodicity is thereby theoretically manufactured just in the 
same manner as it would be practically made by a grating. 
Of course the object of the theoretical Fourier analysis is only 
to focilitate the representation of the dynamical action of the 
prism : it is the prism that actually separates out, by the 
^ency of the sympathetic molecular vibrations causing its 
dispersion**, the formless incident stream of radiation into har- 
monic wave-trains. In this case it is not so easy to assign an 
upper limit^ to the number of consecutive interference bands to 
be expected for very small breadth of slit as it is when a grating 
is used : the Fourier resolution involves no limit of that kind : 

ff Id puaug to this Uniit, vluse (here is t, oontmuoiu diBtribntion of 
Fourier periods, the origiii o( the aggregate of Fourier elemeata whose periods 
we isBlnded within nneU saiigiisd limits is what is to be traoed : to do this 
rigOTDHBl; woDld be a long affair : bat the jmj indeflnite indioations above 
gi*eD may perhaps saffloe (or the present pnrpoBe in which there is no pnotioal 
possibility of exact fonnolation. 

** This may be iUastrated more direoU; from the general solntioo on p. !M0. 

tX Namelj, the limit, depending on the material of the prism, beyond wbioh 
increase of resolTing power, eetimated geometrioaUj, it no longer efFeative. 
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the limit should rather be connected with the average undis- 
turbed duration of a train of sympathetic vibrations in the 
molecule (or a molecular complex)+ of the refracting medium, 
as well 03 possibly in part with the degree of coarseness of its 
molecular structure. 



16.3, The radiation from an incandescent solid or liquid 
source is thus different in kind from the selective radiation of a 
gas. Its most striking feature is that the range of periods in 
its continuous spectrum spreads in a definite manner towards 
the upper end of the spectrum as the temperature rises. This 
perhaps is related to the fact that the superficial molecular dis- 
turbances, which in the main emit the radiation, increase in 
abruptness with rise of temperature. 

The carriers which constitute the cathode rays in a Crookes' 
vacuum tube are known to travel at speeds not far short of the 
order of that of radiation. Their collision with an obfltacle is 
therefore of excessive abruptness ; and we should thus, even 
a priori, anticipate a large admixture of very high periods in 
the Fourier analysis of the Rontgen radiation thereby originated. 
It is conceivable that a very fine difiraction grating, of an ideal 
substance sufficiently opaque to the Rontgen radiation, might 
do something towards its resolution into spectra: but the 
opacity would have to be very great on accoimt of the short 
wave-length. 

Suppose there is a system of free single independent elec- 
trons (like electrolytic ions) existing in the course of a train of 
regular radiation of definite period : the transverse electric force 
in the waves would set them vibrating in unison and so would 
convert each of them into a radiator : the positive and negative 
ones would have their vibrations in opposite phase and so 
would both be radiating in the same phase which would be a 
quarter of a period behind the exciting radiation : thus positive 
and negative solitary electrons would not interfere with each 
other in the direction of diminishing the total radiation of 
enenff, but the contrary. Contrast this with the case in which 

t This resoDance baa beeDitrikiDglyooiiipuedb; Sir 0«orge Stokes (toe. eit.) 
to thnt of the Bonnding-lxnTd of a pisDotorte. 
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it is groups of combined electrons that lie in the path of the 
radiation. The strength of their mutual connexioas is in- 
dicated by the high frequency of the free periods of the mole- 
cules which they constitute : if the period of the incident 
radiation is comparable with these periods, its electric force can 
do practically nothing in the way of pulling the positive and 
negative electrons of the molecule independently in different 
ways, but will merely induce a state of connected vibration, 
which if it can simultaneously radiate to an appreciable extent, 
will involve a drain of the energy of the exciting radiation 
after the ordinary manner of selective absorption. But now 
consider the incidence of radiation of a period much higher 
than any of the main free periods of the molecule : this will 
affect each electron of the molecule more or less independently 
because the elasticity of the molecule has not now time to get 
all the electrons under control on account of the rapidity of the 
alternations : thus each electron will practically be an inde- 
pendent vibrator just as if they were alt free. The absorption 
will now depend on the aggregate number of electrons per unit 
volume, but hardly at all on their molecular aggregation : if we 
adopt the view that the electric inertia of the electrons is the 
whole of the inertia of matter it will follow that the absorption 
of radiation of very high period tends to become proportional 
to the density of the matter present and to nothing else, which 
is in a general way the state of affairs with regard to the 
Bontgen rays. 
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APPENDIX A 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE THEORY OF MAGNETIC AND 
ELECTRIC POLARITY: AND ON THE MECHANICAL SIGNI- 
FICANCE OF DIVERGENT INTEGRALS. 

1. The physical pheaomenon of polarity is most simply 
illustrated by magaets ; in them the polar character has long 
been known to be pi-esent in their smallest parts, so that the 
physical element is bipolar instead of being a single attracting 
pole. Accordingly the first mathematical development of this 
subject was contained in Poisson's theory of magnetization 
by influence. All the main theoretical relations of polarized 
media were there deduced from a hypothesis of mobile mag- 
netic matter acting directly across a distance, which though 
physically unreal supplied a picture of the relations of the 
actual phenomena which was sufficient for the purpose in view. 
The subject however hardly got a start as a physical theory 
until the appearance of Lord Kelvin's memoirs on 'A Mathe- 
matical Theory of Magnetism ' I in 1849 : the treatment 
there given added little to Poisson's results, but it cleared 
away the artiiicial hypotheses and aimed at evolving the theory 
solely in terms of phenomena that could be observed and 
quantities that could be measured, making use of the principle 
of negation of perpetual motions and of the methods of the 
conservation of energy : it is in the physical conceptions, re- 
ferring not to molecules but to media treated as continuous, 

t a. B«pniit of Papen on Eiectrostatioa uid Ma^etiam, pp. iU iqq. 
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which are there defined and developed in their mutual relations, 
that the physical theory of polarity took its rise. 

Shortly before this time Faraday had rediscovered the foct, 
already known to Cavendish in the previous century, that the 
nature of the dielectric medium plays a prominent part in the 
transmission of electric influence between one charged body 
and another, a fact which at first much puzzled the school of 
mathematical theorists who were more ^miliar with astronom- 
ical attractions at a distance than with inter molecular 
actions. Id the memoirs above referred to, Lord Kelvin, re- 
ferring back to his paper ' On the Elementary Laws of Statical 
Electricity ' I where he had explained for the first time the 
nature of this dielectric action on the analogy of Poisson's 
theory, emphasizes the fact that " however different physically, 
the positive laws of the phenomena of magnetic polarity and 
dielectric polarity are the same, and belong to a very important 
branch of physical mathematics which might be called 'A 
Mathematical Theory of Polar Forces'." This view of di- 
electric action was also treated at length not much later by 
Mossotti and others. 



2. The next great step in advance in electrical science was 
Maxwell's ascription of electrodynamic properties to changing 
dielectric polarization. In order however to fit the phenomena 
of static electric discharge into the scheme which he had 
fashioned from a general survey of electrodynamic phenomena, 
which almost required on grounds both of theoretical simplicity 
and physical probability that all electric currents should flow in 
streams round complete circuits, it was necessary to assume 
that dielectric polarization was itself a stream vector. On the 
theory of Poisson and Kelvin the polarity induced in the 
material medium does not however possess this property: so 
Maxwell virtually ignored that theory and postulated some 
new kind of effect which he called dielectric displacement, 
which in isotropic media is equal to the electric force multiplied 
by Kj4mC, with such generalization as is natural for the case 
of crystalline media, and which is deiined solely by its circuital 

]; Camb. atid Dab. Math. Journal, D«c 1846 ; BepriM, % 447. 
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or stream property. Thus, (P, Q, R) being the electric force, in 
an isotropic medium 

is postulated to be null, except however at singular points in the 
medium from or towards which there is a convergence of the 
electric displacement whose total amount, when it is integrated 
all round the point, is called an electric charge — a true charge, 
as distinguished from the apparent charge which is oaly au 
aspect of polarization : these electric chaiges are postulated to be 
permanent singularities in the aether, involving intrinsic strsin- 
coD figurations which can move about freely in that medium 
but cannot by any natural processes be created or destroyed. 

This view of dielectric action was perfectly definito and 
precise, and exactly what was needed for general electric theory : 
but it was not a theory of polarity in the only known form, 
that of Poisson and Kelvin. The question naturally arose as to 
what it could really represent. Maxwell in his later methodical 
expositions tacitly declined to theorize on this subject : he had 
discarded the notion of action at a distance, whereas the theory 
of polarity as previously developed made use of direct attraction 
between the poles. When von Helmholtz took up the study of 
Maxwell's theory, this question became prominent : he naturally 
resolved to try what the known theory of polarity would lead 
to, and in consequence be had to deal with the effects of 
currents or displacements of electricity that did not flow in 
complete circuits : to form a basis for their treatment be 
generalized Neumann's expression for an electrodynamic poten- 
tial energy between current-elements as far (or nearly) as it 
would bear without altering the laws for permanent currents 
flowing in closed circuits which were known to be correct. 
The result was his so-called extension of Maxwell's theory, 
which however, being based on distance actions, is in con- 
ception entirely foreign to Maxwell's view of transmission by a 
medium. He showed bow by suitably adapting his constants, 
a scheme of equations formally equivalent, over a considerable 
range of theory, to Maxwell's could be obtained ; while attempts. 
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contioued through many years, to find out by experiment 
whether there were any phenomena that demanded a wider 
scheme than Maxwell's, culminated in Hertz's brilliant verifica- 
tion of the Maxwellian scheme in its simplicity. 

3. The question however still remained as to the nature of 
Maxwell's dielectric displacement. The account of it that has 
been offered in the present diacuBsion, — which agrees in its 
essential features with one elaborated on a different basis by 
Lorentz — is that it is of complex type : that it is in part a true 
polarization of the molecules of the medium, whose constituent 
electrons act on each other not by forces at a distance but by 
transmission of effect through the intervening aether, this pait 
not being circuital or in any other way restricted as to form : 
that there is another part to be added which consists of true 
aethereal displacement, namely the aetbereal strain that would 
remain if there were no matter present, this part not being 
electric fiow at all : and that the sum of these two parts, of very 
different origins, forms a total displacement which is always 
circuital, and by virtue of the dynamical constitution of the 
aether (Chapter vi) has all the electrodynamic properties re- 
quired in Maxwell's scheme. The only reservations that are to 
be made belong to the phenomena of radiation thi-ough moving 
material media, which have here been theoretically developed. 
This method, being to some estent the final synthesis of a 
theory which involves the laws and properties revealed by the 
analytical procedure of Maxwell, — and previously on the purely 
optical side by that of MacCullagh, who worked on a similar 
inductive plan, — builds directly on the dynamics of the aether 
whose constitution is effectively known, taking cognizance of 
the modifications involved in the presence of the electrons 
which form the mechanism of connexion between matter and 
aether. 

4. The relations between the various vector quantities that 
occur in the general theory of polarity, which is thus funda- 
mental in physical inquiry relating to continuous media, may 
be directly developed, with logical precaution and validity, in 
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the manner typified by the following synthesis of the relstions 
connecting the magnetic force |^ or (a, 0, y), the magnetic 
induction 19 or (a, b, c), aod the magnetization I or {A, B, C), 
in the case of a body magnetically polarized. 

Under static circumstances the usual argument, founded on 
the negation of perpetual motions, points to the m^^netic force 
in regions outside the magnet being derivable from a potential. 
An expression for this potential may be obtained by integration 
from its value for a polarized differential element of volume. 
The ideally simplest type of a polar element is a doublet con- 
Risting of a positive point-pole m and an equal negative one 
separated from it by a minute distance I: such a doublet may 
formally be considered as produced by ' separation ' of the 
positive and negative poles, which originally cancelled each 
others' effects by superposition, to the distance I apart in a 
definite direction : the potential arising from the doublet, at a 
distance r from it which is very large compared with /, is 
Mr-* cos f : this only involves M, equal to ml, called the 
moment of the doublet, and the angle e which the distance 
r makes with the direction of this moment. It is verified at 
once that this moment is a vector quantity, because its potential 
is equal to the sum of those of its components when it is treated 
as a vector. When polarity is formally considered as intro- 
duced into an element of volume by the occurrence of any series 
of such separations of complementary point-poles, the total 
potential arising from it is, by addition, that due to a single 
vector which is the resultant of the moments of these com- 
ponent magnetic separations in the element. For an element 
of volume 8t this resultant moment may be denoted by ISt or 
(A, B, C) 8t where the vector i represents the intensity of 
m^netization, that is of magnetic separation, at the place. In 
a similar manner, in the theory of dielectrics the notion of 
displacement or separation of electric poles, that is of electric 
polarization, is introduced and defined. The physical origin of 
the polarity may of course be quite different from the ideal 
separation of poles by which it is thus formally represented. 

5. At a point ((, ^, outside the magnetic mass the 
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Aggi^g^tie potential V arising from it is given by the in- 
tegral 

V=j(Al + Bm + Cn)'r-dT, 

where (/, m, n) is the direction vector of the distance r of the 
point {f, 1}, f) from the element of volume Bt at the point 
{x, y, z) at which the intensity of the polarization \a {A,B,C). 
Thus 

The point ((, i}, t^) being outside the polarized mass, the subject 
of this integration cannot become infinite; therefore trans- 
formation by integration by parts is legitimate; thus 

Expressed in words, this means that the potential due to the 
polarized mass is at points outside it formally identical with 
that due to an ordinary volume-density p, equal to 

- {dAjdx + dBjdy + dCjdz), 
and surface-density tr, equal to the normal component of the 
polarity at the boundary, measured outwards : and the statical 
theory of polarity is thus reduced to the simpler theory of con- 
tinuous distributions of attracting matter. 

But at a point inside the polarized mass r~^ will be infinite 
for an element of the integral, and this transformation, con- 
sidered as applied to a potential function which expresses the 
force by means of its gradient, is illegitimate. We shall 
still obtain a definite result for the force if we consider 
a point situated inside a cavity in the material, small in 
dimensions, yet very large compared with the scale of the 
physical polar element, that is, with molecular magnitudes; 
but now part of the surfsice-density <r will be on the wall of 
this cavity, and this part will give rise to a finite force (though 
not to a finite potential) at a point inside it, whose value 
depends on the form of the cavity and on the intensity of the 
polarity at the place. If we omit this purely local part of the 
magnetic force in the cavity, the remaining part, which is that 
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due to the polarized mass as a whole, will be derived from the 
general volume density p and surface density o- just as at an 
outside point. This latter part arising from the system as a 
whole, omitting the local term depending on the molecular 
structure at the point considered, is thus quite de6nite •, and is 
named the magnetic force ^ or (o, fi, 7); it is the gradient 
of a potential V, which is that due to densities p and <t as 
in the ordinary theory of the attraction of continuous mass- 
distributions. 

It now follows by the fundamental theorem of Laplace and 
Foisson, relating to the attractions of continuous distributions, 
that, except at an interlace of sudden transition, 

da dyS dy _ 

da: dy dz" ^ 

. fdA dB dC\ 

where p__(-+-+_j. 

Hence, by transposition, we have everywhere 

da db , ^ _ A 

dm dy dz~ ' 
where 23, or (a, h, c), is equal to 

{a + ^-rrA, ff + WB. y + i-rrC). 
Thus there enters into the theory this other fundamental -vector 
313, named the magnetic induction, which has always the pro- 
perty of a stream, and which is connected with ^ and I by the 
vector relation 

In analytical processes, the fundamental independent variables 
should be the ones about which most is already known ; here 
they would be the magnetic force ^ which ia a gradient, and 
the induction 39 which is a stream ; from them would be 
derived, by means of the above relation, the polarization vector 
£ which is unrestricted as to form. 

The intensity of polarity here denoted by S may consist of a 
permanent part %, and an induced part S,. The law of induction 
* Cf. Phil. Tram. 1897 A, p. 233. The effort of Poisaou to gain preciBion in 
this matler, occurring in the admirBble eumniacy or hia theory io the iutro- 
dnction to the third memoir 'Bar la Thloria de magn^liBme en mouvement,' 
1826, IB BtiU ioatructive. 
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of polarity must be another relation connecting the induced part 
with either 33 or ^, whose actual form is to be determined by 
experiment, say it is I = i,+/(^); as f{^) is a definite 
function of |^, the case of hysteresis, where there is do definite 
connexion between ^ and I independent of the past history of 
the system, lb here excluded. For small intensities of the 
inducing force, the function /(^) will be simply proportional 
to 9^, so that S = Ie+«^; this, when expressed in terms of 
the fundamental vectors 33 and ^, assumes the form 

3t3=4TrI, + (l+47r«)|^. 

The mathematical analysis of induced magnetization now 
proceeds in the ordinary manner : in the equation expressing in 
terms of ^ the condition of circuitality of 33 the value of ^ 
in terms of the potential V can be substituted, and a character- 
istic ditferential equation for V is thus obtained, which must in 
each particular problem be solved subject to the conditions of 
continuity of V and of the flux of 33 across all interfaces. 

It appears &om the above that I, the moment per unit 
volume of the displacement of polarity, does not possess the 
stream property required for Maxwell's dielectric current in hia 
electrodynamic theory ; it is the other vector 33, or rather 
33/ +w which is always equal to S+^/iw, that is in this re- 
spect the analogue of the total dielectric displacement of that 
theory. 

The electric theorj' is also in one respect more general. In 
magnetism only simple polarity is involved arising &om separa- 
tion of complementary poles which is confined to the molecule : 
but in electricity there can also be distributions of single poles, 
inflnitesimally smaller in total amount, constituting densities 
of/ree electrification. If we imagined a volume density of free 
magnetism pi, it would add to the ideal volume density/) above 
determined, so that we should have finally 
da db dc 
dx dy dz '^" 

which is the analogue of the electrostatic equation connectiug 
the total electric displacement with the tree electrification. 

17—2 
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6. Anslytically, at a point inside a magnet there is no local 
term in the actual value of the potential of the magnetism; but 
the presence of relatively very great local elements in the 
summation which gives its value at any internal point prevents 
the force being derivable from that potential in the usual 
manner. That potential is in fact an actual physical instance 
of a function which is quantitatively continuous but not 
(practically) diflferentiable**: whereas the potential of the 
equivalent Poisson distribution of density is (sensibly) quanti- 
tatively equal to it at each point, and la also differentiable, — is 
in fact (thus far) an analytical function while the former is not. 

But considerations of this kind are also logically necessary, 
even in the ordinary theory of gravitation. The gravitational 
potential of a system of molecules is a summation extended over 
the individual molecules, which is not an analytical function as 
regards its second differential coefficients; the value of one 

** It appears th&t these temiB are not here aeed in the rigoiouB nialbe- 
maticsl seaee. To kToid infinite Tolnee at poles, ooDRider, for definite illnstra- 
tion, tM Msemblaga of very amall magneticall; polarized apherea : when their 
nomber per unit Tolome is iooreaaed indeSnitelj and their sice coneBpoodinglj 
diminiahed, the intensity of magnetization of each remaining the tame, their 
magnetic potential in the spaeea between them nltjmatetjr becomes an assignable 
eontinnona fnnction. More precisely, its values along an; line may be repre- 
sented by the ordinates of a cnrre, which is a smooth enrve on whiah is saper- 
posed an undulation of indefinitely small amplitude and wave-length, each of 
about the order of the distanoes between the spheres. In its gradient the 
amplitude of this zigzag that is thus superposed on the mean gradient carve 
will be finite, but its wave-length indefinitely small m before. Now we oauDOt, 
it is tme, push on mathematically tc a limit, because molecular magnitudes are 
actaall; finite : yet if the unknown detaiU of the molecular distribution oaoiiot 
be eliminated, a mechanical theory of the properties of the medium is un- 
attainable. What is done above is to define the function corresponding to 
the smooth curve aa the analytical potential, and to define its gradient aa the 
magnetic force. What is meant in the text is that in passing towards the limit 
(he practically ondeterminable minute local iriegularities ultimately diaappeai 
from the potential, but become only mors marked in its gradient. With the 
ideal oontinnity of an integral defined otherwise than as the limit of a process 
of this kind, and with the definite ainffularities which make a functioD non- 
analytical in the sense of exact Furs Hathematioa, such as the precise but 
inflnitely numerous oscillations of the function x sin x~' in the neighbourhood 
of the origin, the principles ol mathematical phydcs will possibly not be 
oonoemed ; so (hat no oonfusioD arises from the less definite Dse of terms in 
th« ten. 
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of these at a point inside the mass depends on the actual 
distribution of the molecules adjacent to the point. But as 
the result of the process of integration, actually performed 
or implied, we replace the actual potential of the mole- 
cular distribution by an entirely analytical function quan- 
titatively equivalent to it, of which therefore the second 
differential coefficieuts are analytical : and it is this latter 
function V which is the real subject of the theory of the 
potential, and which is defined by the characteristic equation 
cPF/da:> + d»r/dy» -|- d? Vjdz^ = - Anrp, in which p is the averaged 
or smoothed out density of the molecular distribution. If on 
the other hand the distribution of density is entirely continuous, 
so that it has definite di£Ferential coeEBcients of all orders, 
integratioDS by parts performed in the usual manner of Green's 
theorem remain legitimate when the point attracted is inside 
the mass, so that the actual potential also has definite differ- 
eutial coefficients of all orders. The main problem of the 
transition from molecular to mechanical theory, which has 
presented itself several times in this book, is to determine 
the conditions under which an actual discrete or molecular 
distribution can be legitimately replaced by an analytically 
continuous one, that is the conditions under which the differ- 
ence between them has no mechanical import. 

Considerations of an analogous kind apply to the incomplete* 
Bess of certain representations of a function by a Fourier series : 
the result is available quantitatively as regards the function 
itself and possibly its lower differential coefficients, but the 
equivalence does not extend to the higher ones. To turn this 
difficulty in physical problems, the method developed long ago 
by Sir George Stokes in his memoir on ' The Critical Values 
of Sums of Periodic Series,' namely to obtain an independent 
Fourier expansion of each differential coefficient, involving 
explicit terms in the coefficients arising from each place of 
discontinuity, must be adopted. 

7. It is to be anticipated that considerations of conver- 
gency of the summations, similar to the above, will also arise 
with regard to the expressions for the electric and aethereal forces 
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dynamicatly induced in an element of volume situated within a 
magnetic medium. Starting with a linear molecular electric 
current to represent the ultimate discrete element of magnetism, 
as is required by the dynamical theory, the vector potential 
{F, 0, H), which was determined (§ 55) to be /(«, v, w) r"' dr, 
will have an x component arising from this element of magnet- 
ism, of amount ifr-'dx taken round the circuit of the molecular 
current i, which is by Stokes' theorem of transformation of 

integrals equal to 1 1 [m -5 — " j~) '^' '^^- where dS is an ele- 
ment and {I, m, n) the direction vector of a flat barrier aurEace 
closing the circuit. Thus from the whole of the mf^etism 
there arises in F the term 

lif^, equal to /(StWS . ^ J - 2t«<iS , | J) . 

that is. !ls^--C^-)dT. 

which is accordingly as regards outside points the x component 
of the vector potential of the magnetism. But at a point 
inside the magnetism r can vanish in an element of this 
integral : and the summation over the electrons which then 
represents the value of this component F, though itself repre- 
sentable quantitatively by this integral, is yet as regards its 
differential coefficients dependent on the unknown distribution 
of the adjacent electrons. This is of course quite in keeping 
with the fact that the magnetic 6eld inside the magnet, 
considered as due to the aggregate of the molecular magnetic 
elements, by means of which the vector potential is defined 
through the relation curl {F, G, H) = (^, ^, ^) of § 55, itself 
involves this local distribution. But in the transition (§ 79) 
from a molecular to a mechanical theory, we have been able 
to discard the local part of the magnetic force, depending on 
the molecular character of the distribution at the point, from 
which alone indefinitencss arises. It may be surmised that we 
should in like manner discard from the vector potential the 
purely local contribution which is the source of its discontinuity. 
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ThiB may be effected as usual by aid of integration by parts. 
At a point inside a minute cavity in the material medium, 
F, 0, H and their first gradients can be represented analytically 
by integrals of the above type which are entirely convergent 
and determinate since r cannot be less than a finite lower 
limit in the integrals. On integration by parts each of these 
gradients is expressible as a volume integral together with an 
integral over interfaces of transition of the magnetism, and also 
an integral over the surface of the cavity : the volume integral 
is convergent and does not depend on the form of the cavity, 
while the integral over the sur&ce of the cavity is iinite and thus 
is the sole representative of the influence of the local molecular 
conligiiration ; in our present procedure it depends on the form 
of the cavity; in actuality, when the cavity is merely the 
interstitial space between the surrounding molecules, it thus 
depends on the local molecular configuration. By the general 
principle, the mechanically eflTective functions -are the analytical 
integrals obtained by excluding this undetermined local part. 
In the present case their values are found at once by trans- 
formation of the expressions for F, G, H, by integration by 
parte, so that the local contribution may be isolated and 
omitted. This leads to an expression for the total vector 
potential of the medium treated as continuous, of type 

the molecular currents which constitute the magnetism not 
being now capable of inclusion in the volume-distribution 
(u, V, w). It has already been verified in § 67 that this formula 
gives curi {F, 0, H) = (a, b, c). This vector potential is every- 
where continuous. So is its gradient except at surfaces of 
transition of the magnetism, at which the component of the 
gradient along the normal is discontinuous on account of the 
surface integral : it is easily deduced that the circumstances of 
the transition at such a surface are expressible by continuity of 
the tangential component of the magnetic force (a, /3, 7) and 
of the normal component of the magnetic induction (a, h, c) : 
this is in fact the direct method of establishing those funda* 
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mental relatioDS io the dynamical theory (Ch. Ti) of a medium 
coQBtituted of aether and ions and treated as continuous. 

This determinatioD of the value of curl {F, 0, H) forms the 
analytical confirmation of the conBiderations ia § 59 from which 
it was concluded that it is the magnetic induction that enters 
into the formula for the electric force. In that section it was 
explained that ia estimating the mechanical force acting on the 
material medium, the part of the magnetic field which is of 
purely local origin should not be counted as contributing to the 
force on the electrons constituting the current in the element 
of volume, because it« contribution will be cancelled by a reaction 
of the current on the magnetism in the element of volume. This 
mutual mechanical compensation of all internal actions in an 
element of volume is a corollary from the general principle of 
Action, which is taken to be fundamental and of universal 
application : it arises from the circumstance that the principle 
is expressible in terms of summation over the volume. Cf also 
Appendix E, § 6. It ia nevertheless desirable, for the sake of 
analytical precision and also for illustration of this principle, to 
point out where the reaction lies, in each case where it ia possible 
to do so. In the present case the local mechanical reaction of the 
current in the element of volume on the magnetism in the same 
element is involved in the formula of § 65*. The magnetic field 
does not depend,as regards the numerical measure of its intensity, 
on the local distribution of the current : but its gradient, which 
enters into the force acting on the magnetism, does so, the 
integral expressing it in terms of the current not being con- 
vergent. In fact, the part of (a, $, y) depending on the current 

ia given by a' = dH'jdy — dG'jdz where f — | - dr, leading to 

a'--l[u)-i — v-r-\-dT in which the negative sign arises 

because the differentiation is now effected at the element of the 
integral instead of the point at which a' is estimated. Now this 
integral for a', or more strictly the summation over the individual 
discrete electrons for which it staods, is itself determinate 
irrespective of their local distribution, but its gradients, for 
" On p. IM, line 6 from bottom of page should l>e y(v-g)-p(vi-ii). 
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example da'/dx, are not so : each of them involves a part arising 
from purely local influence which will be discarded if we replace 

the expression for a' by the modified form «' = I ( t — -j- 

together with an integral over surfaces of discontinuity of the 
current. It is the part thus removed that is the reaction to 
the influence of the magnetism in the element on the current 
in the element which was itself excluded by the general con- 
siderations in § 59. Thus in the expression for X in § 65, the 
value of (a, ff, y) so far as it depends on the current must be 
that here given. 

The general conclusion may be expressed, in an adaptation 
of Cauchy's terminology, by the principle that whenever the 
integrals in the formulae for mechanical forces on a material 
medium cease to be convergent, their principal values must be 
substituted ff. 



8**. It has appeared (§ 70) as the result of an analysis in 
which each electron is separately accounted for as a singular 
point in the medium of propagation, namely in the free aether, 
■H* This BtBtement nuy be aonBidered to be the mathematioftl eipreBsion of 
tha principle ot the matnal ootnpenMtioii of ■noleanlu' toroiveB, tor wbioh cf. 
Pltil. Tram. 1B9T A, p. 360. The principal value of Cauehj, bb retiardB the oom- 
pletely defloed aDalytioftl integrala ot Pure MatbeDintics, vonld be the value at 
the ceatre of a minote epberioal cavity. Bat the quantitiea which, to avoid peii- 
phnwia, have bete been called iategrals, are really sammatioiis of contributioni 
bom finite though very Bmall, and compleily conatitiited, polarizeil molecales : 
the distribution ot these molecules that oocupj odt nuDnte cavity is entirely 
unknown and nuiy be continaally changing, eo that the only poasible principal 
valoe IB the one that omitB the contribution ol neighbouring molecules alto- 
gether. It is an aSEUmption that the function under oouBideration can be 
eipreMed as the sum ot a purely local tenn and a definite port arising trom the 
By«tem as a vhole ; but in the special cases above cousideied this has been 
diiectly verified. If in any case it were not true, a dependence would be 
involved between mechanical change and molecular stnicture, so that 
mechanical causes would alter the constitution ot the medium or even under- 
mine its stability ; whereas it is a postulate in ordioarj meebanical theory that 
the phjsioal properties of the medium are not affected by small forces. How 
br the impressed forces do actually thus operate can only be asoartained by 
actual trial in each case ; even for the simpler cases in which the physical 
constants of the substance are definite Amotions ot the strain, theory can 
hardly be more than a record of experimental fact. 
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that the term arising from the potential '9, which occurs in the 
expresaion for the electric force, is the statical force due to the 
instantaneous positions of the electrons. In fact an electron is 
a siogular point in the aethereal displacement (/,g, h), such 
that over any region 



UIF + mO + nH) dS^O 



on account of the circuital property of {F, 0, H) ; hence we 
have 



/O 






as the equation determining "9. It follows from it that V*^ 
vanishes everywhere in free aether, while I' in approaching an 
electron e becomes infinite of the form ^irCejr : thus ^ is the 
electrostatic potential of the distribution of electricity. 

When the system is treated as a material medium in bulk, 
the effective density of the electric distribution is made up of 
p the density of the true charge of unpaired electric poles, 

and the density -('^ + j^ + j-) representing the electric 

polarization. Thus 

As all vectors such as i/,g, h) are now averaged into continuous 
functions as regards the medium in bulk, the left-hand side is 

equal to I ( ;y^ + j~ + j~ ) ''''■ ■ ^^'^ since the equality of the two 
sides is maintained whatever be the region of integration, and 
also/" =/+/', we derive Maxwell's equation 

dx dy dz 
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This relation, for a material medium not in rapid motion, is the 
same as 

dKP ^ dKQ ^ dKR^^^^ 

dec dy dz 

leading to 

dx\ dx) dy\ dy ) dz\ dz) 

, , d idKF dKG dKH\ 

^-^''p-dA-d^^-df ~dr]- 

Thus in a heterogeneous dielectric the ordinary MaxwelHan 
characteristic equation of this electric potential ^ is not now 
satisBed. Nor is it satislied at the interface between two 
homogeneous dielectrics, the surface density o- of true electrifi- 
cation being given by 

where N is the normal component of the force, so that 

where jH is the normal component of {jF, G, H). 

It has in fact been usual to conclude from equations such 
as these that in the Maxwellian electrodynamics ^ is not the 
static potential of the electrification in the field. Whereas it 
here appears that it is merely the characteristic equation for "9 
in terms of the dielectric constants of the medium that has to 
be modified when the polarizing electric force is partly of 
electrodynamic origin. 
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APPENDIX B 

ON THE SCOPE OF MECHANICAL EXPLANATION : AND ON 
THE IDEA OK FORCE 

I. The fouDdatioD of general mechanics, that is of the 
dynamics of material systems treated as contiDuous bodies 
instead of as molecular aggregates*, is formed by the following 
principles : 

(i) The priDcipIe of equilibrium of mechanical forces, 
giving rise to ordinary statics, which may be summed up, in 
the manner initiated by Qalileo and Newton, and ultimately 
fully developed by Lagrange, in the formula of virtual work : 

(ii) The principle of d'Alcmbert, which asserts that the 
sensible motions of the mechanical system are an equivalent of 
the mechanical forces acting on it and in it ; that ia, if we set 
down the effective forces which would directly produce these 
motions in the separate parts or differential eleTuents of volume 
of the system, considered by themselves as individually con- 
tinuous but mutually disconnected, then for each part finite or 
infinitesimal of the system, these effective forces are the statical 
equivalent of the actual forces acting in or on that part either 
from a distance or through the adjacent parts. 

It is convenient to designate a force acting on a part of the 
mechanical system from without as an extraneotts or ivipressed 
force, and the forces arising from mutual stresses acting 
between two material differential elements of it (adjacent or 
not) as internal forces. It is explained in the science of statics 
that internal forces enter into the equation of virtual work only 

* CL end of Appendix A; alaa Seotioo II geaerally. 
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when the bodily configuration of the system undergoes change 
in making the virtual displacement to which that equation 
refers : herein lies the physical importance and fundamental 
character of that principle, and also its power in the application 
to systems partially unknown. Thus if we choose to consider a 
material system at rest as divided into two parts, then inasmuch 
as the mechanical forces acting on the whole system are in 
equilibrium, it follows that the forces exerted by the first part 
on the second equilibrate those exerted by the second part on 
the first. This argument applies not only to the complete 
material system, but to any portion of it that is capable of 
separate continumis existence independently of the contiguous 
portions : Huch a portion may itself be imagined as divided into 
two parts and the same conclusion drawn. Thus we have as a 
corollary to the first principle, 

(i') The mechanical action and reaction between any two 
parts of a material system, which are capable of separate per- 
manent existence, must compensate each other, and therefore 
must have for their statical resultants equal and opposite 
wrenches (screw systems) on the same axial line. 

This is the only form of expression of Newton's Third Law 
of Motion that admits of direct objective interpretation. The 
first and second of Newton's Laws of Motion are from our 
present standpoint descriptions of the course of mechanical 
phenomena which apply to the simpler cases. The scheme of 
laws which sufficed for the purposes of the Principia has in 
course of time gradually been broadened and developed by applic- 
ation to problems involving continuous bodies, of ever widening 
generality, until, mainly in Lagrange's hands, the science of 
Mechanics has again been reduced to a condensed and definite 
law of sequence in phenomena, in the form of the principle 
of Least Action. It is customary to deduce this general 
principle of Action from the simple Newtonian laws, by aid of 
an assumption that each of the material bodies is constituted 
of particles which act on each other with definite positional 
forces: but thi». by itself forms an extremely inadequate 
representation of the actual kinetic molecular structure of 
bodies. 
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2. The subject matter of the science of the statics of 
mechanical syatems is thus definitely marked out : it coosiats 
partly in the mathematical veriiication of the equilibrium when 
the mechanical forces acting on and in the system, supposed of 
permanent configuration for the time being, are known ; but 
more often it involves the mathematical determioalion of 
the existence and characteristics of forces of types not amen- 
able to direct experiment, as derived from the conditions of 
their equilibration with other forces that are known. Inasmuch 
as the latter is the main aim, statics forms a branch of physical 
science, and is not wholly a mere geometrical calculus of forces. 

In the general kinetics of mechanical systems the rdle is 
more complex. It is an easy matter, — or rather oue free from 
any perplexity — to set down the efiective forces that would be 
competent to produce directly the motions of the separate 
differential mechanical elements* of the system. These have 
to be equated to the actual forces acting on and in the system, 
of which the specification is a matter of greater nicety. Not to 
mention elastic stresses between strained parts of solid systems, 
whose theoretical development belongs to statics, there are 
cases in which the relative motions of the parts introduce 
passive reactions of frictional type whose nature and measure 
have to be elucidated as a preliminary to more refined applica- 
tions of the dynamical theory. In most such cases it turns out 
that we cannot have a mechanical theory at all, except aa a 
first approximation in those problems in which, the viscous 
forces being small, we can take them to be proportional to 
their originating circumstances ; and a similar remark applies 
in fact-also to statical elastic theory -f-. 

Thus in the elementary development of mechanics, we begin 

* It may be well to recall that b; a mecbaDioal element is meant the matter 
in an element ol volume, oonsidered as a permanent aggregate, intfaoat 
reference M its coDStituent moleoulea, 

t It ma; not be BnperfinouB to reaaik that a theory of transmieaion of stress 
in elastic matter exietB in the ordinary sense, which considers the aetioD of the 
tonounding medium on any given element of it as oonstitated solely of tractiona 
over its surface, only because the range of the molecular forces of cohesion is 
Tery small compared with the dimensioDB of an element of volume which can be 
effectively treated as infinitesimal. 
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by forming the coQceptioD of a force, and formulating the 
principles that govern it in cases sufficiently simple to be 
amenable to exact observation and analysis : then by the appli- 
cation of these principles to more complex problems their scope 
is gradually widened, and it may be that they become less 
definite, while the conception of force is itself extended, until a 
stage arrives when a concise abstract restatement in more 
general terms of the principles of the whole subject is possible. 
All through this process, cases crop up in which the previously 
ascertained types of forces can only account for the observed 
motions by the help of new forces acting in definite ways, and 
these are henceforth to be reckoned with in causal connexion 
with the changes of configuration and motion taking place 
ander all similar circumstances: thus there is continual addition 
being made to the types of forces which objectively exist 
There are also other problems in which, when all known definite 
types are taken into account, additional forces are still needed 
in order to account for the phenomena, which we are unable to 
bring into any uniform causal relation except possibly of the 
roughest character with the bodily state of the system. In 
such cases the limits, for the time being, of exact mechanical 
science have been reached: an infinite intelligence that knew 
all about the constitution of the system (considered as made up 
of dead matter wholly controlled by physical law) might still be 
imc^ined as able to predict its future course, but to do so com- 
pletely would probably require an amount of knowledge of its 
molecular details which transcends the limits of mechanics as 
here defined. 

3. The foundation on which the whole subject is developed 
lies in the notion of forces. As mechanics took its origin in the 
equilibration of tendencies to motion of the various types that 
can be recognized, its chief concept lay to hand in muscular 
effort, which suggested a common standard of measurement. 
To make use of ibis concept for scientific purposes, precision in 
the method of measurement is, as usual, all that was required : 
theoretically a pull or a push can be measured to any degree of 
accuracy by the extension of a spring, or by use of the principle 
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of the lever, and the notion is thus ready for scientific develop- 
ment. To say, as is sometimes done, that force is a mere 
figment of the imagination which is usefiil to descrihe the 
motional changes that are going on around us in Nature, 
is to assume a scientific attitude that is appropriate for an 
intelligence that surveys the totality of things : but a finite 
intellect, engaged in spelling out the large-scale permanences of 
relations in material phenomena, is not cognizant of the bulk of 
these ultimate motions at all, and must supply the defect by 
the best apparatus of representation of the regular part of 
their efiects that is in his power. When a person measures the 
steady pull of his arm by the extension of a spring, where or 
what, for example, are the motions of which the pull is only a 
mode of representation ? The only way of gradually acquiring 
knowledge as to what they are, is to develope and make use of 
all the exact concepts that examination of the phenomena 
suggests to the mind. And in any case it is not the motions 
that are the essential factors, so much as the permanent entities 
of which the motions merely produce rearrangement. 

Theoretical mechanics is thus an abstract science engaged 
in the application to natural phenomena of principles which are 
themselves in a state of development, mainly as regards detail, 
arising from the gradual reclamation of an empirical fiinge 
surrounding the settled domain of the science. This fiinge 
now extends a long way into molecular phenomena as dis- 
tinct from mechanical, chiefly in the regions of the theory of 
gases and of radiant and electrical actions. Here progress baa 
been effected mainly by transferring to the molecule, considered 
as itself a material system, dynamical ideas the same as or 
analf^us to those that hold good in the mechanics of sensibly 
continuous bodies. But it is only the broad outlines of mechanic- 
al notions that can really be so applied, such for instance as 
Newton's laws were constructed to cover, involving only inertia 
and forces with reference to particles. And the reason why 
progress is possible at all is that the individual molecule is not 
an isolated thing, like one of I^eibnitz's monads, jostling among 
its neighbours, but a nucleus in that universal aethereal plenum 
which is the transmitter of half our impressions, so that we can 
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learD about the phenomeDa of the individual molecule from 
the messages which are traasmitted Irom the crowd of similar 
molecules to out senses throagh the aether. 

This gradual development of mechaDical principles is far 
from being terminated : yet no advuice in method once gained 
is ever lost, though it will in time be transfigured into more 
perfect shape. There will always be an exact science of 
dynamics that will be rigorous within its own domain, 
in which domain alone — for the very reason that we are 
instructed by the science — we are able to take exact note 
of the more recondite uniformities of the complex of phenomena. 
But the greater part of these uniformities will always be 
beyond our ken : and it would not be legitimate to entertain 
any idea that, because our dynamical procedure has been an 
effectual means of mental coordination of physical events that 
are on a large and regular scale and of cognate types, it is 
therefore possible to lay down a finite scheme of principles by 
which the whole fotnre course of inanimate material phenomena 
can be in any way reduced to rule. 

3**. Nothing has been said here with regard to the frame 
with reference to which the motions of the parts of the system 
are to be specified. Philosophically we are accustomed to the 
standpoint that the motion of a body is unintelligible except in 
reference to some other body: yet in the formulation of dynamics 
the first thing that is done is to specify the motion of a body 
without any explicit reference to this other body, and this 
mode of procedure is not likely to be changed except perhaps 
superficially. If we adopt any aether theoiy, and so hold that 
material interactions take place in a plenam, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that this medium is disturbed except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the matter, and there is no occasion to try to 
change the dynamical procedure: for the aiaol^Oe fhune of 
reference to which motions are referred (ultimate frame is a 
better term, as it avoids the metaphysical suggestion) is the 
one determined by the distant undisturbed regions of the 
aether. A position of this kind does not in any way avoid a 
metaphysical or psychological analysis of the nature of space 
L. 18 
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and motion, but affords a reason why dynamical science is 
not required to pause until agreement on such questions 
is attained. 

It is worthy of notice that in certain cases the method of 
reducing the number of coordinates, introduced by Bouth and 
Kelvin, allows the application of the Action principle to the 
direct determination of the motion of a system relative to one 
of its constituent bodies. When we consider the motion relative 
to one of the bodies of the system, the additional coordinates 
entering into the I^tgrangian function, which specify the actual 
motion of that body of reference, may be of the kind that can 
be ignored or eliminated by that procedure. Now the intrinsic 
internal forces of the system cannot depend on these coordinates, 
which represent its position in space but not its form : hence 
when they appear only through their velocities in the kinetic 
energy of the system, they can be eliminated. This condition 
is satisfied when the motion of the body of reference is one of 
translation, or is such a motion combined with rotation which 
is restricted to be about an axis fixed in direction*: thus it 
holds good for all two-dimensional problems: but when the 
rotational motion is unrestricted, its kinetic energy involves 
absolute angular coordinates as well as their velocities, and the 
independent determination of the relative motion is no longer 
possible. In the cases specified we can form a modified 
Legrangian function 2" — W for the system, involving only 
the relative coordinates, in terms of which the dynamical 
equations of the relative motion can be expressed in the form 
i]{T' - W) d( = : in such a case T and W might be desig- 
nated as the kinetic and potential energies of the system 
relative to the body considered. 

But it is in all cases legitimate to refer the motion of the 
system to a frame, or set of axes, moving in any prescribe 
manner in space : for in the application of the Action principle 
the equations of constraint expressing the configuration in 
terms of the independent coordinates may involve the time 
explicitly. 

* For partioQl&T eumplw, of. Bonth, ■ Stability of Uotion,' p. 67. 
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4. The science of Mechaoics on its dynamical side thus 
treats of the relations of the motions of material bodies to the 
forces which produce them, while on the statical side it treats 
of relations of equivalence and of equilibrium between systems 
of forces. On the other hand it is not unosual to define a force 
in terms of the motion it produces in a material body : so that 
we become liable to the criticism that the development of 
relations between the forces and the motions of material 
systems is only a roundabout way of giving a mere description 
of the courses of the motions themselves, llie subject of 
mechanical dynamics would then be reduced to the description 
of the sequence of the motions of material bodies: the notion of 
force would be a definition, and statics would be replaced by a 
theory of relations between mental concepts. On this view of 
Mechanics, which has always been more or less in evidence, but 
which is usually specially associated by continental writers 
with the name of Eirchhoff, the subject of the science is 
expressed in a more ultimate and ambitious manner as the 
formulation of the laws of the natural sequence of the motions 
of inanimate material systems: and the most scientific formula- 
tion of it would be one which deals solely with those motions 
and the simultaneous configurations of the system. Lagrange, 
in one of his earliest and most important memoits*, had already 
established an ideally perfect foundation for the science fiY>m 
this point of view, in his extension of the principle of Least 
Action to general mechanical systems. That principle in one of 
its forms asserts that, however complex the system may be, — 
provided it is self-contained and conservative in the sense that 
the forces depend only on its actual configuration and therefore, 
by the fundamental induction of the conservation of energy, are 
derived Irom a potential energy function — the natural course of 
its motion from a configuration A to b, configuration B is one 
which makes the time-integral of the diflFerence between its 
kinetic and potential eneigles stationary as regards slight 
variations of the path of the system between these configura- 

* >' EiSfti d'one Koavdls Hitbode poor diteimmer lea maxima et 1m minima 
del lonnales int^ittlea indifiniei," " AppliMtion de U mMhode prficMeute k la 
•alndoti de dlBAcens pioblimes de Djnkmiqna." Mimolm de Turin, 1760-61. 

18— S 
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tioDs, the time of passage being supposed anvaried ; if the con- 
figurations A and B are sufficiently near each other in time, 
this time-integral, first explicitly defined aa the Principal 
Function by Hamilton, is minimum and the least poeaible, 
and the course of the natural motion is unique ; if they are 
farther apart it need not be minimumf, the change being 
associated with the circumstance that there may then be various 
slightly different courses of natural motion between the con- 
figurations. 

This principle then comprehends in itself the whole of 
mechanical science. For example, it involves the formula of 
kinetic energy in the form that the sum of the kinetic and 
potential energies remains constant throughout the duration of 
the motion: that ia however a different thing from asserting 
that it includes the principle of the Conservation of Energy 
or complete negation of perpetual motions, which is already 
previously involved in the assertion of the existence of a 
potential energy function**. The statement of the principle 
may however be extended so as to be independent of this 
restriction to conservative systems, by including in the equa- 
tion of variation the work of any other impressed forces, either 
extraneous or internal, that are not already involved in the 
potential energy; it is then the variation of the Principal 
Function for any virtual displacement of the course of motion, 

t It oau b« nuuimun only with regard to » reitriated TuUtioD, the nmi^Mt 
oBie beiiig that in nhioh there it m DOmber of 'kinetdc fooi' oonjng&te to J, 
klong AB, «hioh is at leaat one leas tfaui the nombar of degrees of Ereadom of 
the B^atem. Then it (7 ia an intermediate oonflguration, to which there ii do 
foooj ooDJogate along CB, the AotioD along AB u greater than that along AC^ 
and C^B, wlieTe these are two nstnial paths uniting at aaj oonflg<u«tioD C, 
Tei7 near to C. Tbomsoa and Tait, Nat. Phil. 9 801. In the oase of a ^El«in 
of optical rayi diverging from A, and ultimately straight between C and B, the 
Bofflcient (and eqnivalent) geometrical condition is that the wave-front at C, 
belonging to a wave-train from A, aliaU be whoU; convei towards the aide B of 
it« normal CB. 

" This reatrioUon reall; meana that the principle of Action, in ita simple, 
form, is applioable only to a ayatem whose meobanioal aonititnlion is per- 
manent ao that its seqnenoa of ooufigmationa ia ezpreaaible bj porety analytical 
fanotiona, and which therelore oan be restored (0 any preriooa state by purely 
mechanical meana anoh aa reversal of its sensible veloeitiea. 
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togtiher with the virtual work of these additional forces in that 
(tisplacemeat, that is to vanish. In this form the application 
of the principle is universal, subject to the one restriction that 
the configuration of the system is always completely expressible 
in terms of the system of coordinates that is employed, without 
requiring the introduction of their time-fluxions, and that these 
coordinates are themselves independent: but on the other hand 
the idea of force has been imported into it. The restriction on 
the coordinates, just mentioned, is a very important one, as it 
excludes from the principle most rolling motions of rigid bodies : 
one of the relations by which the number of coordinates wontd 
be in such a case reduced to that just sufficient to specify the 
configuration, without the redandance which would be fatal to 
their mathematical independence, is that of equality of the 
tangential velocities of the two rolling bodies at their point of 
contact, and this relation would involve in its expression the 
velocities or time-fluxions aforesaid. In such cases we mnst 
avoid restricting the motion by relations of this sort; it is 
therefore necessary to introduce new coordinates equal in 
number to the relations so ignored; but we must then introduce 
into the Action formula, along with the other extraneous forces 
if any, undetermined parameters representing the equal and 
opposite forcives which act between the rolling bodies at their 
places of contact, or in connexion with whatever additional 
modes of freedom are thus contemplated. The vanishing of 
the variation in this more general form, when the virtual dis- 
placement of the motion is extended so as to include sliding, 
will then determine the general course of the system, the 
tangential force being determined at the end of the process so 
08 to satisfy the kinematic condition of absence of sliding*. 

* Hertz, in his poathamoaB ' Prtnoipien Jet Meehanik,' uv in thii ei. 
clDEdon of pnie rolliDg a reaion tor refining to bam general meobaDiea on (he 
Action prinoipte, u being devoid of the reqaieite geDeralit;; and hi* book ii 
ohitfl; oteapied with the quest of another prinoiple to t»ke its plww. Againit 
tliiB view it mo; be urged th«t (he notion of rolling i« foieign to moleonlu 
dynatmot, od which the laws of meohanioaldynamioa most be nltiniktelr based. 
The eriticiBm hse also b«en made that the prinoiple of Leait Action oannot be 
pbiloaophioaU; ftindaniental, inainiDoh be it determlnei the present course ol 
the tJaUita hj a referenoe to its fatnre aa well as to itfi pait ; this objection will 
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5. Thia sketch indicates how far it is poasible to eliminate 
force as an independent concept from the treatment of mechanics: 
it shows that we can do so only in the caae of non-dissipative 
systems, and then only when there are no rolling motions. 
But, on the other hand, it would be a misfortune to banish the 
idea of force even if we could. Any definition that would 
merely make it a subjective cause of motion is incomplete : the 
concept is required for the expression of properties of permanent 
groupings of natural phenomena, and in that sense is as much 
objective as anything else. When we bang up a given weight 
on a spring balance the extension of the l«lanee ia always the 
same, subject to permanence of locality and other assignable 
conditions, and whenever we see the spring so extended we infer 
at once that it is supporting an equal weight or else doing some- 
thing equivalent : we say that it is exerting a certain definite 
force. It would of course be useless to introduce this concep- 
tion of force if the uniformity of the course of Nature did not 
hold to the extent here described. But as it does hold, the 
force is the concept that allows us to eliminate the consideration 
of the complex of changes of molecular states and motions that 
is involved in the extension of the spring, of which we know 
nothing except that they are for our purposes the same in each 
case. In the mechanics of permanent material bodies the idea 
of force is thus essential in order to avoid wholly unknown 
molecular considerations: it results from and is the sufficient 
expression of dynamical permanence and the extent to which it 
is known fi^m experience to exist in similar cases: in the 
absence of this concept there would exist dynamics of molecular 
systems, but there could be no mechanics of finite bodies. In 
a purely analytical formulation, force would now be defined as 
a coefficient in the variation of the mechanical part of the 
Action. In so far as this point of view is admitted, it will 

be ramored if we hetx in mind that the oomplete Bystetn it of veiy oomplei 
moleoolar cotutitDtioii, uid thkt the prinmple of Action is really only aa 
algorithm oonstraeted bo as to enable db to abetnot the moleoiilar deUOs while 
retaining all that relatea to the matter in bulk. A eimiUi remark applies to 
the prineiple of virtnal work, whioh ia incloded ae a epeoial ease in the wider 
principle of Action. Cf. gg 6—8 infra. 
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follow that the notion of any special ' relativity of force ' is the 
result of a misapprehension. 

On the other hand, if the idea of force had not been sapplied 
Co IIS ready formed, through our muscular sense, we can con- 
ceive that the science of Mechanics must have begun with the 
dynamics of molecular systems, and the forces between per- 
manent finite bodies would have been discovered and defined as 
new physical conceptions simplifying the theoretical discussions 
and related to the degree of permanence of the systems : the 
conception of potential in electrostatics is actually one of this 
kind: so is that of temperature, which also was early developed 
because our sense of heat supplied it ready formed. There is a 
whole series of such conceptions, derived in part from theory 
and in part from experiment, on which the structure of electric- 
al science rests: moreover these are not to be resolved into 
ultimate elements by the easy process of talking about mole- 
cules and the forces acting between them : for they involve the 
aether as well as the molecules, which perhaps would not 
matter but for the fact that they involve it in such a way that 
it makes an important diflTerence to them whether the matter 
is at rest or in rapid motion through the aether. The ideal logical 
method of developing them would be to begin with the com- 
plete system of aether plus discrete molecules, and afterwards 
deduce the concepts and laws which apply to the mechanical 
system of aether ptita matter specified by its properties in bulk. 
It is only however by the process of trial and error, in con- 
junction with generalizations derived from the experimental 
scrutiny of matter, that we can safely learn to include in this 
discussion the part of molecular relations that is essential and 
permanent for the field of phenomena in view, and to omit the 
other part that does not bear on them ; and it is in this way, 
under the constant guidance of observation and experiment, 
that the dynamical side of abstract physical theory advances. 

6*", Molecular Basis of General Dynamics. — When once 
it is allowed that the seat of the activity, in dynamical phe- 
nomena, is the pervading aether, it readily follows, from the 
equation of Action SX?*— ]r)dt»0 which determines thesequenw 
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of states of that medium, that T-i- W is equal to £, a constant 
as regards time for any region of it not under external influences, 
which is called the energy. By analytical traneformation this 
aethereal energy may be expressed as in the main attached to 
the molecules of the material system : and when it is finally 
transformed partly into a mechanical specification depending 
on the configuration and motion of the matter in bulk, partly 
into an irregular residue of uncoordinated molecular motions or 
heat, and partly into iuteroal or chemical and radiant energy of 
these molecules individually, we arrive at a rationale of the 
principle of the conservation of total energy such as has been 
formulated as a result of universal experience. 

In preparing this general Action equation, thus supposed 
given in its exact and fundamental molecular form, for mechanical 
applications, it is obviously incumbent to introduce all the co- 
ordinates of the system, regarded as matter in bulk, that are 
available; when this has been completely accomplished the 
remaining independent translational coordinates belonging to 
the individual atoms will be of rapidly fluctuating sign. The 
variation conducted with regard to the former mechanical 
coordinates should now lead to dynamical equations for the 
mechanical system. In these equations each molecular co- 
ordinate, wherever it appears, may be replaced by its mean value 
zero, as also may its velocity, and acceleration, while the squares 
and products of such quantities may be replaced by mean 
values. But this process ought, in so far as a mechanical 
analysis is possible, to be performable* equally well in the 

* This will involve a reatriotion od tbe fonn of T. If ^ repreMnt ■ 
meotwDicAl coordinate and ^ a rerMati idoImiiIm: on«, the types of termB 
that cui oome into T ue inclnded in 

[^^]^i, f^^]^, [#^]*V'', 
where [^^] represents tt miied fuDotion of the two kinds of ooordinstei. For 
the interchuige of order ol tbeae opentiona to be possible, natuel; of the 

LftgrangiMi opention — and tbe prooesi of everaging, it is iiiiiimsiij 

dt difi dip 
that tbe third type of tem shootd be reEtnoted to the form [^] ^^. Under 
the oirciinutBiioeB of Appendix F, tbe kinetic energy of & molecole is of Ijpe 
}£m (i' + y*+l*i where in is a constant for each primordial atom : tbe cneigj 
will then be transformable into the type thus restrieted, and the oondition will 
be satisfied. 
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formula for the Action before the variation takea place; and 
the result of it will then be the expression for the mechanical 
IiSgrangian function of the system T — W, from which the 
mechamcal enei^-function E' may be derived by a change of 
sign of the terms not involving velocities. The variation of the 
Action with regard to the individual purely molecular coordinates 
would not in any case usually lead to results lying within the 
range of experience, so that our want of knowledge of the fonn 
of the Lagraugian function in this respect is not material. But 
the mode of execution of the mechanical variation here described 
assumes that the mean squares of the molecular coordinates and 
velocities, for the smallest time that is sensible, are steady 
throughout the motion, or throughout that part of it which is 
for the purpose in hand treated by itself; this implies that the 
system is not undergoing constitutive change and that it is 
in a steady thermal state: the effect of change in either of 
these respects is to produce continual alteration of the co- 
efiScients in the mechanicaJ energy-function*. 

This analytical formulation of mechanical dynamics is there- 
fore an ideal limit, applicable to systems which are molecularly 
steady, or conservative, for the kind of motions under consider- 
ation, so that the system can always theoretically be restored to 
any previous state by mechanical means alone : in other systems 
the separation of a mechanical part of the Action is not possible, 
or is a sensibly imperfect process which may be empirically 
amended by the introduction of new forces, of fiictional or other 
irreversible type, suggested by observation and experiment. In 
other words, there can be no question of demonstrating the 
principle of Action for any existing system, but mtber of 
examining the course of a limited number of particular 
dynamical processes in such a system in order to form a judg- 
ment as to whether, as regards the totality of its mechanical 
relations, it may be included with sufficient approximation in 
this ideal conservative type+, 

* Of. lioDTiUe'i problem o( the djnamics of » solid bod; which ii oou- 
tnetiog owing to loaa o( heat. 

t Th« maoQer in which the application of this mechanical prinoiple, once 
admitted, ii to be conducted, cannot even now be more perTectl; ezpresaed than 
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7**. Molecular Basis 0/ Thermodynamics. — The Lagrangian 
dynamics of mechanical systems is thus involved in its entirety 
in the molecular foundation from which we have started, namely, 
the dynamical equations of the free aether combined with the 
present conception of molecules, provided the molecular state 
of the system is steady : but the principle of Action can effect 
nothing for us in the matter of the sequence of individual 
molecular changes because the number of independent mole- 
cular coordinates tiAnscends all calculation or even conception. 
The foundation of thermodynamics must thus be formulated 
in some other way : and this will be made easier if we Arst 
realize, in concise abstract statement, what are the principles 
in that subject which are to be explained. 

Beyond any doubt, the fundamental thermodynamic relation 
is the law of equality of temperatures, which asserts that when 
a heterogeneous material system is in a steady condition there 
is a function of the physical state, definite and assignable for 
each kind of matter and each element of the system, called the 
temperature, which has the same value throughout it. When 
this is not constant throughout there will be molecular changes 
of a non -oscillatory character, involving transference of energy 
from a part of the system in which the temperature is higher 
to adjacent parts in which it is lower. This finite transference 
of energy, which is the one tangible result as regards matter in 

in Orcen'B original diBcasBion in the introdnotion to bii memoir 'On the 
Beflezion and BerractioD of Light,' Camb. Tram. Dec. 1837. The tandamental 
BDBljriB b; Sir George Stokes ' On the theorieB of the Internal FriotioD o( Fluids 
in Motion, and of the Eqailibrium and Motion of Elastic Solids,' Camb. Tnmt. 
April 1846, does not detract from the present argnment ; the main qnestion 
there is aa to the poasible ptiy sical grounds for the relation imposed b; Poinon 
on the two elaatio constantB in Oreen'a potential energy formola ; it voold 
appear that any settling ot the molecules in a strained body towards a new 
oonSgnratioD , snob as that there contemplated in % 19, must inTolve nme 
orderly prooess in bo far as it can play a part towards datennining the valnea of 
die elastic constants which belong to the element ot volume of the material. 
There ia however one way in which the nncoordinated local molecular rootiona 
□an alleot the phyaioal oonatanta of the material, namely, tbrongh their 
aggregate wliich determines the temperature : an example is tbe etteotiTe 
elaatidty of tbe air for Bonnd wave* ot rapid |)eriod : to obtain the complete 
formnlatioD for snub casei thermodynamic ooDsiderations miut be inelndad aa 
in the foUowing section. 
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bulk ID a permaDent state, is known as transfer of beat, aud 
heat is in fact objectively measured directly as energy. What 
has here been called the law of equality of temperatures asserts 
that if there are three bodies A, B, C, so that J is in contact 
with B along an interface and also B with C, each in thermal 
equilibrium, then when B is removed and A and C moved into 
contact without alteration of their molecular states, they will 
remain in thermal equilibrium. A reason must be assignable 
for this law, which is by no means formally necessary. It follows 
however from Maxwell's fundamental remarks on the possibility 
of establishing differences of temperature merely by the aid of 
constraint applied to the individual molecules, that a purely 
dynamical explanation is not possible, that it is really a question 
involving the average state of a large number of molecules. 
Suppose now that our three bodies A, B,G are enclosed in an 
adiabatic envelope: if the Uwof equality of temperature do not 
hold, we can by a series of alterations of tbeir mutual contacts 
(which may be imagined as set going permanently by an auto- 
matic arrangement) cause a redistribution of their internal 
molecular energy at each operation, and by suitable mechanical 
arrangement we can during each redistribution guide some of 
it off to be added to the mechanical stwk of energy outside the 
envelope. These mechanical operations may be conceived to go 
on, involving gradual transformation of the molecular energy of 
the system into mechanical energy outside, until possibly a 
stage arrives at which the law of equality of temperatures hold» 
good inside the enclosure : and then the process stops. But we 
have only to enlarge our system by connecting it thermally 
with some other system, to start the process again. Thus 
unless the law of equality of temperature in steady states holds, 
it will be theoretically possible by automatic mechanical arrange- 
ments and with systems in a steady state, to convert a finite 
fraction of the molecular energy within our reach iulo mechanical 
energy. The negation of this possibility carries with it the law 
under consideration : and this negation can only rest broadly on 
the discrete character of matter which makes the frittering 
away of mechanical motions into irregular molecular ones a 
natural process, but effectually prohibits on any realizable scale 
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the reverse procesx. The law of temperature then stands on 
this basis alone. There are it is true cases in which alteration 
of the contacts does involve redistribution of the molecular 
energy, those namely in which the new contacts allow chemical 
or constitutive change to begin : such change must be excluded 
in the statement of the thermal proposition, which relates only 
to the irregular translational and rotational energy of the mole- 
cules that is not bound up with their chemical constitutionf. 
The law should thus rather he stated in the less definite form 
that whereveradifferenceoftemperature is maintained between 
two portions of matter in contact with each other, a special cause 
for it must be assignable : and this will be in keeping with itx 
origin as a physical conception rather than a dynamical principle 
As regards the physical nature of this quantity temperature, 
it is clearly related to the squai-es of the molecubir velocities, 
which is another reason why it cannot hare any direct con- 
nexion with the dynamical coordinates of the system. 

If the foundation of the law of temperature on this basis 
is allowed, the same mode of argument will carry us much 
further. Ck>nsider the system as before in its adiabatic en- 
closure : if physical or constitutive changes of state in it are 
possible, they will not occur when their result would be to 
increase the mechanically available part of the energy of the 
system* : the states of mere equilibrium of the system, that 
is of infinite slowness of incipient change, ai-e therefore the 
ones in which the available energy is stationary as regards all 
infinitesimal changes: the states of stability are those for 
which the available energy is an actual minimum. The 
available energy belonging to a definite state of a given piece 
of matter is a function of that state alone, determined by the 
amount of mechanical work that can be, theoretically, gained 
in the transition in a mechanically reversible manner to some 
standard state of the same portion of matter. In the state- 

t Ad enclOBed region of free Kether might be taken as one of the bodies ol 
the aystem, its tempenitare being defined in terme of the (extremely bduU) 
•lensitf of the vibnttionfti energy that pervadei it. 

* Bkjleigh, ' On the DiuipAtion of Energy,' Pror. Royal IiutltutioH, 1873 : 
■ Collected Papers,' i, p. 210. Cf. also Baakine, - ScientiQc Papen,' p. Sll, 
1S58. 
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ment of the principle we may get rid of the adiabatic enclosure, 
and simply say that for stability of the system the mechanic- 
ally available part of the energy must be a minimum for 
given amount of tota! energy. This available energy is the 
characteristic function of Willard Qibbs: and tbe statement 
here made is the most complete as well as direct form of the 
second principle of thermodynamics. Tbe main business of 
that science is tbe gradual determination, by experimental aid, 
of expressions for the amounts of available eneigy inherent in 
difierent kinds and states of matter : this is a process which 
will still be progressive, as new modes of availability are con- 
tinually recognized, and in which rigorous finality is not to be 
expected : for instance, if an apparent violation of this second 
principle of thermodynamics is observed, through apparent 
spontaneous increase of availability in one direction, search 
must be made for an unrecognized availability of some other 
kind which is diminished by at least an equal amount*. 

In this view of tbe origins of thermodynamic doctrine, no 
special rSle has been assigned to steady gyrostatic motions such 
as could be eliminated from analytical dynamical theory by the 
process of Routh and Lord Kelvin. The invocation of con- 
cealed steady motion, or gyrostatic reUtions, towards the 
dynamical explanation of physical phenomena, has been promin- 
ent all through lK>rd Kelvin's writings, a notable instance 
being that of magnetic optica! rotation, which so strongly im- 
pressed Maxwell's mind. In this and other cases {e.g. the 
explanation of elasticity) it was always a definite dynamical 
action that was to be accounted for. But more recently von 
Helmholtz has made a sustained attempt to elucidate tbe 
dynamical laws of heat by making beat analogous to the energy 
of concealed motions, treated on this basis of a modified 
Lagrangian function. His anali^es in this direction obtained 
an amount of success which has been variously estimated. 
They represent the standpoint of ideal molecules with gyro- 
static quality, linked with each other through a finite number 
of mechanical connexions rather than influencing each other 

* For further deTelopment on (hew lines of. Phil. Trant, IS97 A, pp. 360 tqq. 
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through the aetherea) medium : and for such a defioite system 
they would explain the thermodynamics of reversible processes 
in which there is absorption but not dissipation of energy. 

8**. One eflfect of admitting a molecular synthesis of 
dynamical principles such as the one here described is to depoee 
the conception of energy from the fundamental or absolute status 
that is sometimes assigned to it; if a molecular constitution 
of matter is fundamental, energy cannot also be sa It has 
appeared that we can know nothing about the aggregate or 
total energy of the molecules of a material system, except that 
its numerical value is diminished in a definite manner when 
the system does mechanical work or loses heat. The definite 
amount of energy that plays so prominent a part in mechanical 
and physical theory is really the mechanically available energy, 
which is separated out from the aggregate energy by a mathe- 
matical process of averaging, in the course of the transition 
from the definite molecular system to the material system con- 
sidered as aggregated matter in bulk. This energy is definite, 
but is not, like matt«r itself, an entity that is conserved in 
unchanging amount: it merely possesses the statistical, yet 
practically exact, property, based on the partly uncoordinated 
character of molecular aggregation, that it cannot spontaneously 
increase, while it may and usually does diminish, in the course 
of gradual physical changes. 

A simple example of this separation of a mechanical portion 
of the energy is furnished by the phenomena of osmotic pressnra 
In a solution each molecule of the dissolved substance is the 
centre of an aggregate of those molecules of the solvent which 
are within its range of molecular action and so are to s<Hne 
extent affected by it. In a concentrated solution these a^re- 
gates run into each other ; but when the dilution is great, they 
are independent systems separated by the unaltered solvent 
There is a part of the mechanical energy which arises from the 
mutual presence of the two kinds of molecules : this part can 
depend, per unit volume, only on the number of the molecules 
of the dissolved substance, the temperature, and possibly the 
kinds of matter involved. But when the solution is very dilute. 
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further dilution by addition of more of the solvent will merely 
separate these molecular aggregates in space without interfering 
with the constitution of any of them : thus the change of the 
mechanical energy which arises from further dilution is then 
independent of the kind of matter involved, and caa depend 
only on the number of molecules of the dissolved substance per 
unit volume, being the same for all systems which agree in this 
respect. One such system is an ideal gas, in which the mole- 
cules are supposed to be, for practically all the time, outside 
each others' sphere of influence, there being now no solvent : it 
follows that the osmotic pressure of the molecules of the dis- 
solved substance against an internal partition, permeable to the 
solvent but not to them, is the same as if they existed in the 
state of an ideal gas at their actual density and temperature*. 
It can be urged that these considerations amount to demon- 
stration rather than explanation, that they compel assent rather 
than satisfy the mind : indeed the nature of the validity of this 
most remarkable generalization was in doubt for years after 
experimental facts had compelled its recognition by van 't HoGT. 
But in fact similar considerations enter in forming the me- 
chanical energy function of any material system : if the system 
is not dissipative, i.e. if it does not gradually run down in the 
course of mechanical transformations, it must have a mechanical 
energy function : the form of this function cannot be derived 
from its molecular constitution, of which we shall possibly 
never obtain su£Scient knowledge for such an application, but 
from indirect reasoning guided by observed mechanical pro- 
perties of the system. Thus practically, in Newton's words, 
the whole problem of Natural Philosophy is concerned in this, 
' ut a pbaenomenis motuum investigemus vires naturae, deiude 
ah his viribus demonstremus phaenomena reliqua.' 

9**. It would appear (p. 260) that there can be an 
unlimited amount of molecular structure and function in a 
given system, which is unconnected with any mechanical effect 
occurring in that system treated as continuous matter. This 
is because, whether we view it as an independent principle 
■ Cf. Proc. Comb. PhO. Soe. Ju. 1897 : Phil. Trmu. 1897 A, p. 37S. 
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or 88 a corollary from the doctrine of Action, these mechanical 
relations are from their very nature determined by aoalytical 
functions of configuration and their first and second gradients 
alone: if higher gradients also came in, the statement would no 
longer hold. The processes by which our conception of the 
uniformity of Nature is obtained essentially involve averaging 
of effects, and lose their efficacy long before the individual 
molecule is reached. Mechanical determinateness thus need 
not involve molecular determinateness : then why should either 
of them involve determination in the entirely distinct province 
of vital activity ? 

Moreover mechanical science has to do with systems in 
being : it does not avail to trace the circumstances of growth or 
structural change even in inorganic material. What happens 
when two gaseous molecules unite to form a compound mole- 
cule is unknown except from the slight indirect indications of 
spectrum analysis. Now all initiation of organic activity seems 
to involve structural change, not merely mechanical disturbance, 
and is, in bo far, outside the domain of mechanical laws. But the 
activities of an organism treated as a permanent system — such 
for example as propagation of nervous impulse — are likely 
enough, when once they are started, to be of the nature of the 
interactions of matter in balk, so that it is legitimate to seek 
for them a mechanical correlation. Every vital process may 
conceivably thus be correlated with a mechanical process, as to 
its progress, just to that extent to which it is possible experi- 
mentally to follow it, without lending any countenaoce to a 
theory that would phice its initiation under the control of any 
such system of mechanical rehitions. In other terms, there is 
room for complete mechanical coordination of all the functions 
of an organism, treated as an existing material system, withoat 
requiring any admission that similar principles are supreme 
in the more remote and infinitely complex phenomena con- 
cerned in growth and decay of structure. 
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APPENDIX C 

OS ELECTROLTSIS : AND THE MOLECULAR CHARACTER 
OF ELECTRIC CONDUCTION 

1. The fuDdamental iiacts to which a theory of electrolysis 
must confonn are as follows : 

(i) Faraday's law; that the number of molecules of the 
anion liberated in any time is the same as the number of 
molecules of the cation, and that corresponding to the libera- 
tion of one molecule of either of them the same quantity of 
electricity passes in the current, a quantity which on comparing 
different anions and cations is proportional to their chemical 
valencies; a definite quantity of electricity — the fundamental 
unit of charge or the electron — thus corresponding to each 
valency, whatever be the electrolytic substance: 

(ii) Eohlrausch's law that the conductivity of a very dilute 
electrolytic solution is (for a given solvent) the sum of two 
parts, one characteristic of the anion alone and proportional to 
the strength in which it is present, the other similarly charac- 
teristic of the cation alone. 

The second of these facts has suggested the view that in 
a dilute electrolytic solution the anion and the cation are 
effectively independent of each other as regards mobility, while 
each carries as an electric charge the number of electrons 
represeoted by its valency. Now in each element of volume 
the numbers of anions and cations must be the same to an 
extremely close approximation, because — the electron being an 
enormous charge relative to the mass of the molecule — a 
very slight discrepancy between the numbers of positive and 
negative ions would imply a large volume density of electrifi- 
cation. The view would then be that the electric force 

L. la 
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(electromotive force per uoit length) in the solution nrges 
these ioDS, in virtue of their charges, in opposite directions and 
thus establishes steady drifting motions of the two ions which 
have different velocities as Kohlrausch's law indicates. But 
here we are in danger of coining into collision with Farada/s 
law; for the supply of molecules of that ion which has the 
greater mobility would be in excess at its electrode, whereas 
the numbers of molecules liberated at the two electrodes are 
really equal. There must thus tend to be an accumulation of 
these ions in excess, around their electrode, that will have to 
be somehow relieved, and the electrolytic current will not 
remain a steady phenomenon : the extent of this unsteadiness 
it is important to ascertain. 

At the very beginQing of the conduction in a fresh uniform 
solution, let the averaged velocity of drift of the cation, in 
accordance with the hypothesis, be F, say to the right, and 
that of the anion V, to the left Let us decompose this 
velocity of the cation into i ( F", + F,) to the right and ^ ( Fi — V,) 
to the right: and in the same way let us decompose the 
velocity of the anion into i < ^» + ^i) *" the left and i { F, - Fi) 
to the left. On pairing these components we shall have a 
drift of the two ions right aud left with equal speeds each 
^(F, + F,), and a drift of them together in company to the 
right with speed i ( F, — Fj). The former represents a current 
of conduction obeying Kohlrausch's law, and involving no 
accumulation of ions at either electrode : the latter represents 
a uniform flow of the electrolyte itself without any electric 
separation, and leads to an increase of density in the solution 
up against that electrode— say the cathode — whose ion has the 
greater velocity of drift, with a corresponding decrease of 
density up against the other electrode. This piling up of the 
electrolyte is partly relieved by ordinary diffusion back again ; 
and the initial aggregate changes of concentration in the 
neighbourhood of the electrodes form the well-known pheno- 
menon investigated by Hittorf*. 

* PogB. Ann. 1863 — S: of. Winckelm inn's 'Physik' m, i, p. 440. In tba 
initial BUgei the grsdieat ol ooaeentration near (be middle is negligible, hence 
F| and V^ ore tbere proportional to the mobilities of the ions : and whaterer be 
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2, The queEtioD before us is how far this state of affairs 
can be regarded as permanent ; or wbether cbaoges will auper- 
Teoe in the process in the course of time which will among 
other things involve alteration in the mode in which the 
solution conducts the current. The heaping up of the electro- 
lyte towards the cathode and away from the anode will go on, 
at diminishing speed, until the steady stage arises when diffusion 
backwards through the liquid Just balances the drift forward 
under electric force. And here we must decide between two 
hypotheses. 

(i) We might assume that the electrolyte diffuses back as 
a sugar solution would do, without separation of the ions : in 
that case the nature of the electric conduction would not be 
affected, and we might calculate the conductivity of the 
solution, of varying density between the electrodes, by the 
same rule as applies to a wire of varying section. 

(ii) We might assume, as is much more in keeping with 
the hypothesis, that the ions of the electrolyte have independent 
mobilities as regards diffusion just as they have as regards drift 
under electric forces: their different speeds of diffusion back- 
wards will now initiate electric separation and consequent 
bodily electrification in the solution, which will react so as to 
affect the electric transfer and may possibly in time funda- 
mentally alter the nature of the conduction. 

In attempting to trace what will happen on the second 
hypothesis, it will be a great simplification to assume that the 
numbers of positive and negative free ions are always the same, 
say n per unit volume, in each part of the solution : this will 
be practically true because n is very large, so that an excessively 
small relative difference in the numbers of positive and negative 
ions would imply a very great electrification. It is equivalent 
to assuming that the electric current / is precisely the same 
across all sections of the electrolyte at each instant of time. 

the shape ol the oell, the mau tronaported aoroaa the middle ia to the muB 
dectrol^ed in the ntio (F, - F^/( V, + V^ : thiu the total amount of the cation 
that IB tnuiported is to the amoaot of it that ia eleotrolyzed in the ratio 
r,/i {Vj+ 7J. whieb U Hittorfa transport nnmber for that ion. 

19—2 
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We assume for the soke of simplicity that the solutioa is » 
dilute that it is completely ionized. 



Let ua fix our attentioD on the cross sectiou at distance x from 
the anode, and suppose that dN,ldt cations cross it ia one 
direction (along tc increasing) and dNJdt anions in the opposite 
direction per unit area per unit time. These movements are 
due in part to the electric force —dVjdx at the place, and in 
part to diffusion : thus 

dt ""'da; ^dar' 

here v, ia the velocity of drift of the cation under unit electric 
force, as determined indirectly by Eohlrausch and first visually 
exhibited by the experiments of Lodge ; and il, is a constant 
independent of n, which is a coefficient of diffusion of these ions 
of the oidinary type. Similarly 

dN, dV . dn 

The continuity of electric flow gives 

dJV, dN,^I 

dt dt e 

which is constant along the fiow, e being the ionic charge, 

positive for the cation negative for the anion, and / the electric 

current The continuity of fiow of the electrolyte gives 

d , /dN, dN,\ dn 



: (dN, dN 
i^Kdt dt 



dx^\dt dt I dt' 
These equations represent a complete scheme of the course of 
the phenomena : thus, for example, there are four equations 
involving four independent variables N„ N,, V, n when the 
current / is maintained constant, or again the electromotive 
force —fdV/dx.dx may be maintained constant, when / will 
vary with the time. 
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3. We can assign theoretically the values of h, and k^, if, 
after Nemst, we follow out the hypothesis of effectively in- 
dependent mobility of the anion and cation into its natural 
consequences in the domain of osmotic theory. For the sake 
of precision the osmotic argument will be indicated in full. 
Consider an ordinary solution, say of sugar, separated &om a 
mass of the pure solvent by a diaphragm : the phenomena of 
osmosis suggest and warrant the theoretical statement, that if 
a diaphragm is postulated of a kind that is freely permeable to 
the solvent but wholly impermeable to the molecules of the 
dissolved subatance, then the pure solvent will creep through it 
until there is a deAnite diSerence of fluid pressure established 
between the two sides. Experiment has suggested and verified 
the law that when the solution Ls dilute, so that the dissolved 
molecules are at distances apart comparable on the average to 
those of the molecules of a free gas, this osmotic pressure is the 
same as, and may be represented by, the pressure of these 
dissolved molecules against the diaphrt^m, cousidered as if 
they constituted a free gas with their actual distribution and 
temperature. This principle admits of rigorous thermodynamic 
proof, which is immediate from the point of view of available 
energy*. It forms only another way of expressing this law, to 
say that the osmotic pressure is the force per unit area, or the 
' partial pressure,' that must he applied (by the diaphragm or 
otherwise) against the dissolved molecules in hulk, considered 
by themselves, in order to prevent their diffusion. It follows 
ag^n, by way of reaction, that in case of a solution of varying 
concentration, the force operating to cause translation, by 
diffusion, of the molecules in a thin slice of the solution, is the 
reversed differeuce of the osmotic pressures on the two faces of 
the slice. Now in the case of either set of ions we know by 
experiment the velocity of drift produced by an ascertained 
applied bodily force of electric type, and the same coefficient of 
drift will naturally apply when the sifting force is of osmotic 
type : thus ki and k, are known in terms of v, and v,. In fact 
the osmotic law then gives for the pressure the formula 
p = n«RT, 
■ Cf. Phil. Tram, 1897 i, p. 279 : or p. 287 *apra. 
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where Jt is the coostaat of perfect gases aod is the same for all 
kinds of iona, and T is the absolute temperature : also the effect 
of the osmotic force — dpjdx compares directly with that of the 
electric force —nedVjdx which produces the drift ~nv,dVjdx, 

hence the osmotic drift is — ^ -^ or ~ v,RT -r- bo that 
e an; ax 

h^v.RT, h = v,RT. 

4. But for the present we shall retain «t, and k, as in- 
dependent constants, and thereby postpone the assumption 
that the anion and cation are permanently dissociated in the 
dilute solution. We might in fact, thus far, base the equations 
on the original theory of mobile association (so to speak) of 
Williamson and Clausiua, assuming simply that when the 
anion and cation of a molecule happen to get knocked asunder, 
the greater mobility of one of them carries it further than the 
other, under the influence of electric force or of diffusion, before 
fresh partners are acquired. On either view we must have 
kijvi ■» Aj/v,. = say ; it is only the special value RT for y9 that 
the theory of complete dissociation supplies. 

Towards solving this scheme of equations we have, since 
dlldx is null, 

d}N, ^ d*JP. ^ dn 
dxdt dxdt dt ' 
hence 

dn d ( dV\ , d*n 



dt 



--">;; 



i-'^y 



dn d I dV\ , dhi 

These are the differential equations determining the course 
of the distribution of density of the electrolyte, specified by 
the variable n, and of the distribution of electric potential, as 
time proceeds. 

They give immediately for the former by itself 
dn k,v, + kfVj d*w 

di'^ "v,+«r ^" 

But this is precisely the type of equation of diffusion that 
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would bold for an ordinary solution devoid of electrolytic 
action : hence the changes of concentration in the electrolyte 
occur by diffusion in the ordinary manner with a diffusivity D 
given by 

"» + ", 
Ae this relation holds good however slight the electric current 
may be, it may be presumed to hold in the limit where there is 
no current at all : therefore D is the coefficient of ordinary 
diffusion of the solution, and we have thus one physical relation 
involving k, and kj with the diffusivity and the electric data of 
ionic mobility. 

On substitution for dn/dt from this equation of diffusion in 
either of the original differential equations, we obtain 

k^~k,d^^ d / dr\ 

ti, + Vi da^ dx\ dx }' 
whence on integration 

K — k ^ ^ _ dV^_ A-., 

V, + tf, da: (ic "•' *■ ''■ 
Kow we have 

- = -(,, + „)« _ + (^-A:,) 3^, 

so that this integral merely reiterates the fact already implied 
in the equations, that the current / is uniform all along the 
solution. To obtain the expression of the law of conduction, 
we integrate the value of dVjdx given by it: thus 

^,_^„_^-^ »;'^_f I'd, 

r, + Wa ° n {v, + Vf)eJxf n 
where V' — V" represents the difference of potential, or electro- 
motive force, between the two sections, at y and x", of the 
solution, and n'/n" is the ratio of the coacentratioas at those 
points. If the first term on the right were absent, this equation 
wonld represent Ohm's law, the factor by which / is multiplied 
being the expression for the resistance between these sections 
in terms of the ionic mobilities. As things are, to retain Ohm's 
mode of statement the first term must be transferred to the left 
and combined with the electromotive force : in other words, we 
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see that change of concentration, i^ong the direction of the 
current, from density p' to density p', originatea a backward or 
opposing electromotive force equal to 

^*'iog/;. 
"i -»- ». p 

where the subscript 1 refers to the cation. We have here 
another physical reUtion involving h^ and A^ with the observed 
electromotive forces of concentration. 

These two relations suffice to independently detennine k^ 
and i, in terms of quantities directly meaaurable. As however 
on any view of electrolysis the relation k^lvx = k^v^, b;3, must 
hold, there is thus a necessary relation between the difTusion 
coefficient and the electromotive force of concentration. But it 
was Nemst'a great discovery that the actual values of these 
coefficients of migration it, and h^, for both ions, are the same as 
follow from the hypothesis of independent mobilities of those 
ions, namely that $ is equal to RT, The esistence of this 
relation thus forms a logical demonstration that the anion and 
cation in dilute solutions diffuse under the influence either of 
variation of density or of electric force, approximately as if each 
were quite free of the other. 



5, This argument corroborates, in a more direct r 
the one on which the principle of the independent mobilities 
of the anion and cation b usually founded, namely that in 
comparing dilute electrolytic solutions with non-electrolytic 
solutions, the osmotic pressure (or what comes to the same 
thing, the lowering of the vapour pressure or the depression of 
the freezing point) is twice as great for the former kind in 
comparison with the number of dissolved molecules. In arguing 
directly from this fact towards the independent mobility of 
anion and cation we require a theory to explain how it is that 
the osmotic pressure is connected only with the number of 
independent foreign nuclei in the solution, whether they are 
molecules or sub-molecules. The explanations that are usually 
given on this head are analogical and devoid of dynamical 
cogency. A valid theory however exists: but it is based on 
the theoretically rather recondite thermodynamic principle of 
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available energy, the relations of which to molecular theory 
form a delicate subject*. Thus the inference from the ab> 
normality in the osmotic pressure to the independent mobilities 
of anion and cation is there logically so refined as to entail 
cautious handling: whereas all the considerations with which 
we have here been dealing refer directly to the diffusion of ions 
and their mobility nuder electnc force, without any recondite 
molecular dynamics. 

6. It is a striking circumstance that, on the hypothesis of 
independent mobility of the ions, the part of Faraday's law 
which asserts that electrochemical equivalents are liberated at 
the two electrodes, does not appear as a result of the mechanism 
of the electrolytic conduction, but is rather a constraint forced 
upon it from the outside, which forms the source of all the 
complication. Its cause must thus be sought in the nature of 
the conduction in the metallic part of the circuit : which points 
towards the view that in metals there is no diffusion of ions, 
but that they are passed on in a regular Qrottbus'-cbain 
fashion. This indication is strikingly at variance with the 
earlier ideas of the nature of metallic conduction. 

As regards the mode of electrolytic conduction, these results 
can be expressed in words independent of theoretical con- 
ceptions as follows. The electric force produces a drift of the 
anion and cation in opposite directions, with equal speeds in 
accordance with Faraday's law : at the same time it produces a 
uniform drift of the electrolyte across the solution towards the 
cathode, of which the velocity across any section corresponds to 

the passage of ^ molecules of the electrolyte per unit 

area per unit time: this uniform drift of the dissolved sub- 
stance is continually producing accumulation up against the 
cathode plate and abstraction from against the anode plate, 
which are simultaneously being relieved by spontaneous dif- 
fusion back again. As the ions diffuse at different speeds, 
whether electrolysis is going on or not, such changes of 
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conceDtratioD give rise to internal electromotive forces whicb 
prevent the electric gradieDt from being uniform across the 
solution : but the conduction always follows the law of Ohm. 
These principles have been demonstrated for the straight flow 
across an electrolyte in an ordinary cell: they clearly remain 
valid with slight modification of statement when the changes of 
conceotration are not laminar, and the electric flow is in three 
dimensions. The velocity of convection of the electrolyte may 
be specified in a form independent of ions and their mobilities. 
In the first place, the available energy of the solution, estimated 
in von Helmholtz's manner by meBSuring its vapour tension, 
will give for the electromotive force arising from concentration 
an expression A iogp"/p', where A is an experimental constant: 
then our present result is that an electric current / produces 
a velocity of drift of the electrolyte along with it amountiog to 
AIj2RTe molecules per unit time : and the rest involves only 
the laws of electric flow and of diffusion. 

If V varies as f(T) where T is the temperature, then k 
varies as Tf{T), and the' coefficient D of diffusion of the electro- 
lyte through the solvent follows the latter law, while electro- 
motive forces of concentration would be proportional to the 
temperature. 



To remove the possibility that the phenomena thus described 
may be open to some other explanation that does not involve 
independent mobility of the ions, the visual method of experi- 
ment introduced by Lodge * was necessary : as applied by himself 
and by Whetham it appears to be decisive. 

7. It is now a problem in the mathematics of diffusion 
(Fourier's linear conduction of heat) to start with a uniform 
solution, and a given electromotive force applied to it or a 
given current forced through it, and trace out the progress of 
the changes of concentration that are set up by the current, 
when the solution is supposed to be free from currents of 
mechanical convection. 

* Brit. A8800. Beport, ISSti : of. Wbetham'a ' Bolution and EleotialfBia.' 
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The concentration n alters b; simple diffusion according to 
the equation 

^./)S, where B-^-^*, 

at da? t^ + tij 

so that D is the same whatever current be passing ; and it only 
remains to specify the terminal conditions which hold at the 
electrodes. These may be obtained from the equations of § 2 : 
thus at the cathode 

dt e' dt ' 
80 that there 





/ dV , dn 


leading to 
and similarly 









When the current / is maintained constant a particular 
integral is 

n = c + bx — an? — 2Dat, 
where by the terminal conditions, the origin being taken at the 
anode and its distance from the cathode being I, 

L h -J— 
^'^DeV ""2/3^" 

The general integral is obtained by adding an integral which 
makes / null everywhere and dnjdx null at both electrodes. 
When the effect of the initial conditions has died away, the 
ultimate state is that here given. Thus the concentration 
diminishes uniformly with the time all along the solution as 
the electrolysis proceeds : its gradient tends to a definite form 
irrespective of the value of the concentration itself, changing 
oniformly from //2e/3V] at the anode to — //2ey3v, at the cathode. 
The difference ia the concentrations at the anode and cathode 
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18 = „ — — : which is equal to Hittorfs differeoce produced 
iuitially per unit time divided by D/l*. 

The gradient of electromotive force is determined by the 
equatioD for the current (p. 295), and is of complex character. 
The least number of molecules of the electrolyte which this 
steady state can contain is //*/12/3c multiplied by 2tf|~' - v,~', 
or 2tfj*"' — tfi~', according as v, is less or j^ater than v,. 

8. A different special case is that in which the circuit is 
broken, bo that the current is null. Then 







dN, 
it 


drN, 

dtdl" 


dt 


leading directly 


to 

d„ 
it' 




+ t,«, d'n 
+ 0, d^ 






dV 


Hi 


-K d 1^ 
+ Vt dx * 


n. 



The lirst equation gives for the coefficient of diffusion D the 
same formula as we have already found from the general 
analysis when a current is flowing : the second equation gives 



arising from concentration that has been already found frong 
the general analysis. 

This special case in tact formed the basis of Nemst's 
demonstration of his formulae. It may be noticed that here 
the state of concentration is not steady, the only possible steady 
state being one of uniform density: but the formula for the 
electromotive force is quite independent of what may be the 
law of concentration between the terminals when no current is 
flowing. It has been seen already that this remains true when 
a current is present 

9. An interesting application of these principles arises 
when an extraneous magnetic field H is established transverse 

* 'When it is the applied eiectromotiTe foroe, insteftd of the onirent, ttuit u 
kept ooDBtant, the qaaDtities will vary eiponentiftUj with the time. 
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to the electric flow*. The individual ions will then be oiged 
sidewajB with forces e.v,F.H and e.v^F.H both acting in the 
same direction, where F is the electric force driving the current 
The aggregate of these forces will make up the Amperean 
transverse mechanical force acting on the electrolyte. But 
they have also an electromotive aspect : for they will tend to 
heap up the two ions sideways at difiereot rates and thus 
produce electric separation leading by its statical action to a 
transverse electric force F'. With notation analogous to § 3, 
we have dow, z denoting transverse measurement, 

where however dNi/dt and dNt/dt are here the drifts both 
measured along e positive. As before, Tt, and n, are so large 
that we can take them to be equal, say to n. Also k, = ffvi and 
kt = ffv„ where fi = RT. In the steady state dNtjdt and dN^jdl 
are both null : hence 

^^ = F + v,FH~ - F'+v,FH 
n as 

90 that F' = ^ivi-Vt) FH 

^log« = -2^^^. 

This transverse electric force F' is uniform and independent of 
the concentration: thus it arises from a purely superficial 
electrification on the sides of the electrolyte. It ia the force 
whose existence was suspected by Hall from considerations of 
the same nature as the above, though iudeflnite, and which was 
detected by him as a minute effect in metals. Aa the intensity 
of the current / is given by 

I = en(vt + Vi)F 

we haver F = — ; — 5— . 

Vi + Vi znfl 

■ An iaveitigation oovsring the mora (feueiBl case of partial ioniaatioit is 
ffysa bj F. O. DonnBii, Phil. Mag. Nov. 1898. 
t Cf. Phil. Tratu. 1894 «, p. 616. 
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Thus the coefficient of the Hall efifect in a very dilute electro- 
lytic solution should be (v3 — v,)l(v, + Vi}'r}, where rj is the total 
electrochemical equivalent of the electrolyte per unit volume: 
it is gl^Tj, where the electromotive force due to change of 
concentration between densities p" and p' is g log p"jp'. 

The change of concentration across the solution, given by 
the above value of d log n/dz, might possibly foe experimentally 
detected : it will not affect the resistance of the cell when the 
electric flow is in parallel lines; but if the lines of flow are not 
straight, for example if the electrodes are points instead of 
plates, the resistance between them will be minutely altered by 
a magnetic field. The alteration of the resistance of metallic 
bismuth by a transverse magnetic field does not appear to be of 
this nature, as it occurs in a thin wire. 

10. This leads us on to consider whether an imposed 
magnetic field at right angles to the direction of the Earth's 
motion might not produce effects of electric separation in an 
electrolytic substance, whether carrying a current or not. Here 
the transverse electric force arising from the magnetism is vH, 
where v is the velocity of the electrolyte arising fix)m the 
Earth's motion, the force being equal and opposite for the two 
ions : hence the equations are, when there is no current. 

In the steady state dNJcU and dN^Jdi are null : so that 

As Vi/ki must be equal to vjkt on any theory of electrolysis, 
whether we adopt the hypothesis of independent ionic mobili- 
ties or not, it follows that F' + vE w null. Thus as we might 
have anticipated, the total electric force inside an electrolytic 
substance partaking in the Earth's motion is strictly null 
whatever magnetic field be present, just as in a metallic 
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conductor : in other words there is a Hall effect F' which cancels 
the induced electrostatic field of force arising from the convec- 
tioD. When a current is present, the Hall effect will be 
diminished by this electrostatic field : but there will be no 
alteration in its galvanometric indications, because this field 
contributes no electromotive force round a circuit. 

11, The problem for a solution of more than one electroljfte 
is much more complex. If we adopted the Williamson- 
Clausius hypothesis of mobile association of the ions, then 
in so far as each anion could adopt as a new partner only a 
cation of its own kind, the phenomena of the different electro- 
lytes would be simply superposed; though even on that view 
there seems to be no reason why an anion may not recombine 
just as readily with one of the other cations, — sucb a reason if 
it existed must be presumably of the Qrotthus'-cbain type, but 
the links of the chain would become extremely weak when the 
solution is very dilute and therefore the molecules of the 
electrolyte very far apart. If we keep to the dissociation 
hypothesis, the ions will in a sufficiently dilute solution all be 
independently mobile, and it will at first sight no longer be 
necessary that the numbers of anions and of cations of the same 
electroljrte shall be the same in each element of volume : this 
will only be necessarily true of the aggregate, each ion counting 
proportionally to its valency. Here a complication enters, 
because in its electric aspect a p-valent ion is the same as 
p univalent ones superposed, while in its osmotic aspect it is 
only one : let us then simplify the conditions by treating it 
as p univalent ions, at the same time dividing the diffusion 
coefficient by p for each of them. Suppose there are 
members n^, n,, «,, ... per unit volume, of cations of various 
kinds, and n,'i >ii'> "«'> ■■■ of anions of various kinds; we shall 
have equations of types 

dN, dV 
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the force causing diffusion of each ion arising from its partial 
osmotic pressure ; where 

da; ' ' dx ' 

p being suppressed as above ; while 

^dN dN;^_I 
" d( "*" di e ' 
which is constant along the electrolyte. 

Thus for the ions with subscript r, we have 



(.4- 


^a-- 


ds,dr 


i-^ 


■ty^' 


,dS,'dV 


K 


■i- - 


-1- 



whwe 

On substitution for N^ from this equation in the expression for 
/, there results a differential equation for V, of great com- 
plexity : the form of V being considered to be determined from 
that equation, the one just expressed will give the law of 
concentration of tir. In a uniform solution of mixed electrolytes 
the current is found to be carried by them in the ratio of their 
conductivities, so that there is no preferential seleclioa at the 
electrodes. Even for the case of only three ions the general 
results will be complex. 

At each instant during the process of diffusion the current 
is given by 

^ + ^ {thi - 2i'»') - - (Im + Sv-nO ^ : 

this can be expressed in terms of Ohm's law by the statement 
that the variable concentration produces a back electric force of 
intensity • 

^ (Xkn - SfnO/lStm + Iv'n'), 
* Od the whole aubjeot «ee PUnok, Wied. Ann. S9, 40, wid 44. 
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the coefEcient of —dVjdx, namely e (Zvr + Sv'n'). being the 
condactinty. 

For a given law of fall of potential, supposed independent of 
the time, the value of ^ is of the type 

where F and Q are functional symbols, which will be the same 
for all values of r and r' respectively for which the valency ia 
the same, because for all auch kf/vr is the same. In the steady 
state that is ultimately attained by the system, dN^/dt must be 
independent of x, so that Nr « /(x) + A^ ; thus as n, = - dNrldm 
the laws of concentration of all ions that are of the same valency 
will be the same in the steady state. If all the ions present 
have the same valency, the steady state of the system will 
therefore be obtained by superposing the steady states for 
the separate electrolytes. 

12. The account given above of the changes of concentra- 
tion produced by a current in different parts of an electrolyte 
supposes that the electrolyte is contained in a mass of solvent 
which ia itself prevented from drifting on along with the 
dissolved substance : this condition holds good in all ordinary 
cases. But in electrolytic conduction through a narrow tube, 
opening into large masses of the solution at both ends, the 
drift of the molecules of the electrolyte through the tube will 
carry along the solvent as well, by the usual frictional agencies : 
and the current will thus be accompanied by an electric 
transpiration of the fluid through the tube. The question 
thus arises whether this agency ia sufficiently powerful to 
produce effects comparable with the electric transpiration 
experimentally investigated by Quincke: it is however not 
reversible, being entirely frictional, so that an extraneous pres- 
sure driving the fluid through the tube cannot thus produce an 
electric current. Such phenomena of diS'usion and transpiration 
will be much more definite in narrow tubes or pores than in 
wide spaces, because they will not then be very sensibly masked 
by mixing up of the liquid in mass owing to gravitational and 
thermal disturbances. 
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The easiest thing to determine is the osmotic pressure-head 
set np between the two ends of the tube when the transpiratioa 
is prevented. The gradient of pressure must be due to the 
extraneous forces acting on the contents of the tube, that is 
to the electric force —dVjdx acting on the ions. Now the 
numbers of positive and negative ions are relatively' practically 
the same, but there must be a very slight difference otherwise 
the force would be uniform all along : there is in fact a minute 
bodily electrification of density p given by 4mp — - KV'V, and 
the e^ftraneous mechanical force acting on the fluid is thus 

— p-~ or ^ -J— V'F. We may take it that the electric force 

ia practically constant across the area of each section of the 

tube, so that this extraneous force is ;:^ t- ( -j- 1 , which 

amounts for the whole length / of the tube to a pressure- 
difference 

where the force — dVjdx is in electrostatic units. 

The mechanical farces thus indicated exist only in solutions 
vaiiable as regards composition or cross-section, and are exces- 
sively minute compared with the observed electrolytic transpir- 
ation pressures*: such forces would be sensible in a highly 
charged condenser with leaking dielectric; the air currents 
produced by them in an air-condenser traversed by Rdntgen 
radiation have been utilized by Zelenyf to trace the features of 
the ionization. 

13. Certain thermo-electric phenomena in metallic circuits 
are also related to the present subject. Clausius was the 
first to theoretically connect the thermo-electric difference 
of potentials at the junction between different substances with 
the Peltier effect there situated It was pointed out however 
by Lord Kelvin that the formula obtained by him, on the basis 
of Camot's principle, was too simple for the &icts, as it did not 

* For Ton Halmholtz'i theory, inrolving & Iftyer of free tons near the wkU of 
the tube as in friotioiial aleotrifloatiou, of. CoUeoted Papers, i, p. 878. 

+ Ptoc. Camb. Phit. Soc. 189B. 
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involve Cumming'a phenomeoon of thermo-electric reversal. 
This might arise trom either of two causes, or from both : the 
vhole thermodynamic procedure may be invalid because it is 
applied to a case in which degradation is continually going on, 
in the form of conduction of heat, along the same circuit which 
conducts the current, and of amount depending on the fiist 
power of the temperature-differences : or other thermo-electric 
effects may exist of which Clausius did not take account. It 
does not appear that the fundamental objection to the procedure 
can be safely ignored, considering that conductivity for beat is 
closely connected with conductivity for electricity* ; but, waiving 
that. Lord Kelvin has assigned, as a cause of the discrepancy, 
what amounts to a convection of heat by the ions of the current, 
and such an action has been esperimeotally detected. 

Suppose that in travelling from a place where the tempera- 
ture is T to a place where it is T+BT, the positive ions of the 
current absorb heat equal to sBT per unit electric charge, which 
is required to raise their mean kinetic energies by the amount 
corresponding to the rise of temperature ST, and that similarly 
the oppositely travelling negative ions give outa'S?*: then the 
total absorption per unit quantity of electricity by a current 
travelling up the gradient of temperature is ^ (s — «') ST, or say 
<tST, where o- has been named the ' specific heat of electricity ' 
for the conductor and may be either positive or negativa 

Let us then — ignoring the finite degradation by heat- 
couduction, but realizing that the electric 6ow may be made 
so slow that the electric degradation, proportional to the 
square of the current, is negligible, and that therefore the 
operations are certainly electrically reversible in Camot's 
sense — apply the principle of energy and Camot's principle 
to a circuit, formed of two metals and including as part 
of itself the dielectric of a condenser having these metals 
for its coatings, the temperature T varying from point to point 

* It will be removed if the heat-oonduotioa prooeeds in entire indepeadeuoe 
of the eleotrio onrrent, eioept ob regards the Cruisfer of the loos the inf aence 
of whiob is rererBible and is Beptkrately taken into account b; the Kelvin 
eoefScient. The eleotrio o;ole oan moieover be completed in so short a time that 
the thermal tiaosler b; ordinary oondaclion maj poasibl; be neglected. 

20—2 
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along the circuit. When the plates of the condenser are moved 
closer together without alteration of temperature ita charge 
increases, aa the difference of potential E between the plates 
remains constant; bo that there is an electric flow round the 
circuit, and there is at the same time a gain of mechanical 
work and of available electric energy each equal to ^£SQ, or in 
all E per unit total flow. Thus the plates of the condenser 
being at the same temperature jT,, we have, by the enei^ 
principle and Camot's principle, considering unit electric flow 
round the circuit, 

E~T\,+ \ '{<T-</)dT 

J T, 



■hrs-fy^' 



where II, is the Peltier effect at the temperature Ty of the 
junction of the metals, and it, <t are the ' specific heats of 
electricity ' in them. Thus 

Hence for a temperature T of the junction, everything can be 
expressed in terms of the curve connecting the electromotive 
force B of the circuit with T, by the well-known simple 
relations 

n dff o^ff' ^ 
T^dT' T ""dT*- 
The Peltier effect appears, in the expression for E, in the form 
of an electromotive force at the junction*. The chemical mutual 
attractions of the molecules of the two metals across the inter- 
* This follom on Mkiog the temperature to be nnilorm. If howecer ire 
adopted von HelmholtE's idcft that eaoh anbetanoe haa a speoiSa afSnitj for 
' eleotrioit7 ' vhioh Tariei with th« temperatore, and that the energies and 
entropies of the oondnotors in the Byatem therefore involre (emu proportioiial 
to their eleotrio ehargeo, but no other electric terrrui, ire should urive (cf. Parker, 
' TbenDodTnsmioa ' 1884 p. 3fl0) st the reiolt II = TdnidT, vhere U i» tite 
potential-difrereiioe at the junction, and there would be no gradient of potential 
along an uuequaUy heated homogeDeons wire. Doubtless there is intrinsia 
mntual available energy of the bodies and their charges, to be thus taken into 
aoconnt as a Bouioe of potential- ditferenee ; bat it will depend on both the 
oondnotor and the sniToaDding medinm becanse the charge is litoated at their 
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fece produce in &ct a polar electric orientation of these 
molecules which gives rise to an abrupt potential-ditFerence of 
contact equal to II, and each electron e passing across the 
junction thus introduces an energy-eflfect ell which involves 
absorption or evolution of heat at that place in the Peltier 
manner. What then is the source of the other term in E, 
namely /(ir - a') dTl Thermodynamically it is involved in a 
convection of heat by the ions passing from a warmer to a 
colder part of the wire; and the mode in which it can thus 
arise may be put in evidence. For heat essentially consists 
largely in energy of molecular or atomic translational velocity : 
hence differences of effective ionic mobilities must in some 
degree enter here, and will have to be counteracted as in the 
electrolytic case by a slight bodily electric charge of free ions 
which will cause the back electromotive force necessary to keep 
the current uniform across all sections : this electromotive force 
is in Lord Kelvin's nomenclature JirdT. The mere temperature 
gradient could not, it may be held, produce a gradient of true ■ 
contact potential-difference, for the mutual actions of molecules 
of the same kind cannot by orientating each other originate a 
residual polarity, inasmuch as any polarities there may be 
excited in a pair of them by their interaction will be equal and 
opposite : difference of molecular constitution is required to 
produce true contact potential-difference. 

The same principles of ionic mobility point directly to the 
initiation of an electric force by the interaction of a magnetic 
field and a temperature gradient iu a conductor, the direction 
of this force being at right angles to both these vectors and its 
magnitude depending on their vector product, as in the Hall 
effect ; for the transfer of heat requires that, in the main, each 
molecule moves with rather greater speed down the gradient of 
temperature than up it. Such a force, and the converse pheno- 
menon, have been actually detected by von Ettingshausen and 
Nemst*. 

interface : It vill ia [sot cooatitnte a superficial diBtribntioD of enerity, being a 
foDotioQ of (he Btate of th« sarfaoe of the eoniliiotor : it tbna indioates an 
additional and independeat «le«tromotive Coice, loekted *,t tbe aorfaoe of each 
oondactor instead of at tbeir janotiou, and oonstituling the moia part of (he 
Toltaio potential-difTereDce. 

* Se« Riecke, ' Eip. Fbjsik ' u p. 337. 
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APPENDIX D 

ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ATOUIO AMD 
RADIANT THEORY 

Fermat on Least Time or Action 
" Synthesis ad RefractioDes 

"Fboposuit doctiBsimus Cartesius refractioDum rationem 
esperientiae, at idunt, consentaneam : aed, earn ut demon- 
straret, postulavit et Decease omoiDo fiiit ipsi coocedi, luminis 
motum &citiu8 et expeditius fieri per media densa quam per 
rara, quod lumini ipai naturali adversari videtur. 

"Nob itaque, dum a oontrario aiiomate — motum nempe 
luminis faciliua per media rara quam per densa procedere — 
veram refractiouum rationem deducere tentamua, in ipsam 
tamen Cartesii propositionem incidimus. An autem contraha 
omnino via eidem veritati oocurri possit dirapaXoyitrrw^, videant 
et inquiraot subtiliores et severiores Qeometrae; nos enim, 
missa mataeotechnia, satius existimamus veritate ipsa indubi- 
tanter potiri, quam euperfluis et {rustnu*iiB contentionibus et 
jurgiis diutius inhaerere. 

" Demonstratio nostra unico nititur postulato: nafyiram 
operari per modos /aeUiores et expeditiorea. Ita enim alrtifta 
coDcipieDdum censemus, non, ut plerique, TuUuram per Uneas 
hrevieaimas semper operari. 

" Ut enim Oalilaeus, dum motum naturalem giavium specul- 
atur, rationem ipeius non tam spatio quam tempore metitur, 
pari ratione non brevissima spatia aut lineas, aed quae ex- 
peditius, commodiuB, et breviori tempore peivurri possint, 
consideTamu&" 

Format, letter to U. de la Chambre, 1662 : 
in'CEuvres'i, 1891, p. 173. 
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The Aether-theory of Huygens 
To Huygens is due the credit of not merely originating an 
undulatory theory of light, but of expounding correct idea? of 
the general nature of the elasticity of a medium snob as is 
required for the propagation of regular undulations*. He 
supposes that it is the very rapid agitation of the particles of 
luminous bodies, ' which swim in the aether,' that communicate 
the undulations to that medium. " L'agitation au reste des 
particules qui engendrent la lumiere doit estre biea plus 
prompte, et plus rapide que n'est celle dea corps qui causent le 
son, puisque nous ne voyons pas que le fremissemeut d'nn corps 
qui Sonne est capable de faire naitre de la lumiere, de mesme 
que le mouvement de la main dans I'air n'est pas capable de 
produire du Son." 

Then follows an explanation of the different modes of pro- 
pagation of sound and light, which involves a remarkable 
conception of the kinetic origin of aereal pressure, much more 
vivid than anything given by Daniel Bemoullit, as well as a 
correct view of the nature of the elasticity of homogeneous 
media, and the consequent uniformity of velocity of all pulses 
whether intense or weak. " Quant aux ditferentes manieres dont 
j'ay dit que se communiqueot successive men t les mouvemens 
du Son, et de la lumiere, on peut assez comprendre comment 
cecy se passe en ce qui est du Son, quand on considere que I'air 
est de telle nature qu'il peut eatre coraprim6, et reduit h, un 
espace beaucoup moindre qu'il n'occupe d'ordinaire; et qu'& 
mesure qu'il est comprim^ il fait effort k se remettre au large : 
car cela joint k sa penetrability, qui luy demeure noD obstant sa 
compression, femble prouver qu'il est fait de petits corpe qui 
nagent et qui sont agitez fort viste dans la matlere etherde, 
compost de parties bien plus petites. De sorte que la cause 
de I'extension des ondes du Son, c'est Teffort que font ces petits 
corps, qui s'eutrecboquent, h. se remettre au large, lorsqu'ils sont 

■ ■ TniU ds la Lnmiare,' Tiitten 167B, publiihed 1600, Cfaaptei i ; Newton 
hftd ealeuUtcd the veloaity of toand and of waTea on abkllow nater in Ihe 
'Prindpia,' 1686. 

f ' Hydrodfnainics,' notio x, 1736, wbera Bojle'a law waa ahown to follow 
from the kinetie bypoUiaaiii. 
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un peu plu8 eerrez dans le circuit de ces codes qu'ailleurs. 
Mais I'extreme vitesse de la lumiere, et d'autres proprietez 
qu'elle a, oe s^aurotenb admettre UDe telle propagation de 
mouvement, et je vais roooatrer icy de quelle maniere je coofois 
qu'elle doit estre. II faut expliquer pour cela la propriety que 
gardent les corps durs k traDsmettre le mouvement les uns aux 
autres." Then he pointa out how a simple pulse is propagated 
along a row of glass or steel balls, in contact, by mutual 
collisious : that the essence of this action lies in the elasticity 
of the material which oppoees resistance to any deformation and 
ultimately annuls it by resilience. That such deformation is 
the cause of the rebound of an elastic ball is seen by smearing 
it with grease : after rebound a circle of grease has been 
removed from it, and this circle is the larger the greater the 
velocity. Then follows a speculation as to the kinetic origin of 
the elasticity of the aether, which virtually makes the atom the 
core of a vortex-ring. " Mais quand nous ignoreriuns la vraye 
cause du ressort, nous voyona tousjoura qu'il y a beaucoup de 
corps qui ont cette propriety ; et ainsi il n'y a rien d'4trange de 
la supposer aussi dans des petits corps iuvisibles comme ceux 
de I'Ether. Que si Ton veut cbercher quelqu'autre maniere 
dont le mouvement de la lumiere se communique auccessive- 
ment, on n'eD trouvera point qui conviene mieux que le ressort 
avec la progression ^gale, qui semble estre necessaire, parce que 
si ce mouvement se ralentissoit k mesure qu'il se partage entre 
plua de matiere, en s'41oignant de la source de la lumiere, elle 
ne pourroit paa conserver cette grande vitesse dans de graudes 
distances. Mais en supposant le reaaort dans la matiere ether^ 
ses particules auront la propriety de se restituer ^galement 
viste, soit qu'eltes soient fortement ou foiblemeut poussees ; et 
ainai le progrez de la lumiere continuera tousjours avec une 
vistesse egale." 

It is explained that, as it is the rapid motions of the 
particles of water that render it more permeable and lesa 
reaistant than sand, so an extremely brisk agitation of the 
particlea may be the cauae why the aether doea not retard the 
planets. The circumstance that the aether can be expelled 
from a Torricellian vacuum by rise of the mercury is claimed as 
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a proof of its being able to pass witb perfect facility among the 
molecules of matter : the fact that its undulations can set these 
molecules into vibmtion suggests their being constituted of 
smaller particles which would individually be more amenable to 
the disturbance. 

The clear aperpu of the principle of wave propagation 
named after him. and his kinematic explanation of the laws of 
ordinary and double re&action, are well known : the extracts 
given above show that Huygens also possessed a remarkable 
intuition of the physical basis of the modem analysis of the 
phenomena of elasticity of solids and other media treated as 
continuous, as well as of the modem kinetic molecular theory 
of gases and liquids. 

It is interesting to compare this prevision by Huygens of 
the nature of modern kinetic theories of matter, and indeed the 
whole tenour of his physical ideas as contained in the ' Traits 
dela Lumi^re,' with Cotes' polemic against the hypothesis of an 
all-pervading medium which is the main theme of the preface 
contributed by him to the second edition of the 'Principia' 
(1713). Huygens' cosmical views had however led him (not- 
withstanding the above extracts) to deny that gravitation could 
be an essential property of matter, though be agreed that 
laige masses do in fact gravitate to each other in the Newtonian 
manner: and it was perhaps against his 'Discours de la Cause 
de la Pesanteur' (1690), which ascribed gravity to the pressure 
of the surrounding vortically moving aether, rather than the 
vt^uer metaphysical ideas of Leibnitz, that Cotes' observations 
were mainly directed. The entirely reasonable attitude of 
Newton himself on this subject is illustrated by the extract 
next following, and by the well-known letters to Bentley. The 
somewhat reckless way in which the advocacy of a position can 
be pushed on both sides beyond rational limits, and the obvious 
difficulty in appreciating any merit in a point of view unfamiliar 
and at variance with the accustomed one, exhibited in this and 
similar instances, is a sutHcient explanation of Newton's extreme 
reluctance to take part in such controversies. 

Huygens was a thorough-going Cartesian, not in the sense 
which the term came to bear, as a believer in the special system 
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of vortices which Descartes tried to elaborate, but as an ad- 
herent of the dogma that substance cannot act where it is not, 
that all action of one body A on another body £ at a distance 
from it must be capable of being de6nitely traced all the way 
across from A to B. It was this doctrine that stimulated him 
to the formulation and development of the wave theory of 
light. On the publication of the ' Principla' the same mode of 
thought led him to see the cause of gravitation between two 
bodies at a distance in some aetbereal connexion extending 
across the intervening space, as to which he attempted an 
explanation of his own : he agreed that the simple law of 
inverse 8<]uares was established by the facts for the case of the 
heavenly bodies or other masses far apart: but be could not 
persuade himself that there was any likelihood that the aetbereal 
connexion would be equivalent to a law of that degree of sim- 
plicity in tbe case of biniies very near together or of diflferent 
parts of the same body. In fact the law of gravitation, as 
applying to the action " of every particle of matter on every 
other particle of matter," was a hypothesis* whose proof was to 
come ultimately from the results involved in it : the quantitative 
evidence then forthcoming bein;; only the corroboration afforded 
by the fair accord between terrestrial gravity at the Earth's 
aurlace and at the distance of the Moon. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that to this day the evidence that the law of 
gravitation is the e-nKt law of inverse squares for moderate 
distances is of indirect character, except in so far as it is indi- 
cated by the fair accordance of the measurements of tbe 
constant of gravitation that have been made under various 
conditions. The moat convincing argument is still founded 
on the consideration that the weight of a body does not depend 
on its orientation or position, thus showing that the transmission 
of gravitation cannot be modified by intervening matter : this 
can hardly be explained except on the hypothesis that the matter 
is of a discrete character and that its nuclei occupy veiy 
little space in the medium that is concerned in tbe gravitational 
propagation. This explanation again demands and is confirmed 
by the fact that the gravitational forces exerted by neighbouring 

* For NewtOQ's own iUtemeate el. ' Principia,' Ub. at, pK^p. 6, 7. 
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atoma do not sensibly interfere with each other, — as for example 
the disturbauces in fluid arising from two pulsating spheres 
-would do when their distance ia of the order of their radii, — 
but are simply additive. Adjacent stoma do howerer exert 
mutual aethereal actions on each other, depending on the 
strains and motions involved in their atructures ; and theii- 
configurationa must be themselves slightly disturbed thereby. 
The exactness of the law of conaervation of weight implies that 
the mutual proximity does not modify these structures in any 
way that concerns gravitation ; it follows that the sepEirate 
sub-atoins, virtually point-nuclei, whicli constitute the material 
atom, gravitate independently without being affected by their 
orbital motions or the presence of neighboming suh-atoms, all 
which is moreover exactly in keeping with the ascertained 
extreme rapidity of propagation of gravitational influence. 
When the phenomenon is thus reaolved into attractions trana- 
mitted independently between atoms so small that any sensible 
distance is extremely great compared with their own dimeoaions, 
the validity of the extension of the simple astronomical law to 
all sensible distances becomes directly involved. 

The notion that a mass is thus constituted of independent 
atomis can hardly in the light of the extracts given above have 
been foreign to Huygens' point of view : otherwise his difficulties 
would have been still more formidable. On the other hand, in 
the Queriea at the end of Newton's ' Opticks ' the attraction of 
gravitation ia assigned to the pressure of an ambient medium*; 
so that considerations relating to its properties do not seem to 
have formed part of the reasons for Newton's belieff in an 
atomic constitution of matter. 

The AetheT'tkeortf of Newton 

Although Sir Isaac Newton was unable to understand that 
light propagated by waves could cast shadows, and for that 
reason felt compelled to fall back on projection rather than 
undulation in order to account for optical transmission, he yet 

* -Optieks' ed. 3, ITIT, Qoerj 21, p. S3&. 

t Cf. eapwully loc. eit. Qneiy 81, pp. B50— £83 : for dft(«, of. BrewBter'a 
'lafe'ii, p. 868. 
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made full ase of the conception of an aether, active in chemical, 
thermal, and electrical phenomena, which by ita undulations 
affected his moving 'corpuscles' so aa to adapt them for re- 
flexion and transmission at equidistant intervals. It was 
reserved for Young and Fresnel to ezplaiu this property of 
rectilinear propagation, as depending on the shortness of the 
waves, and thus definitely get rid of the extraneous machinery 
of corpuscles which Newton felt unable to avoid. An account of 
Newton's recorded pronouncements on the optical necessity of 
an aether is contained in Young's memoir 'On the Theory of 
Light and Colours'*: his conviction bb to the necessity of a 
medium for the transmission of gravitation is emphatically 
expressed in the well-known Letters to Eentley. 

Newton to Leibnitz, Oct 1693, on Huygens" 'Discours 
suT la Cause de la Pesanteur' 

" Quae vir summus Hugenius in mea notavit ingeniosa sunt. 
Farallaxis solis minor videtur quam ipse statueram, et motus 
sonorum forte magis rectilineus eat ; at coelos materia aliqua 
subtili nimis implere videtur. Nam cum motus cuetesles sint 
magis regulares quam si a vorticibus orireutur, et leges alias 
observent, adeo ut vortices non ad regendos sed ad perturbaudos 
Flanetarum et Cometarum motus conducant, cumque omnia 
coelorum et maris phaenomena ex gravitate solis secundum 
leges a me descriptas agente accurate quantum sentio sequantur, 
et natura simplicissima sit, ipse causaa alias omnes abdicandas 
judicavi et coelos materia omni quantum fieri licet privaodos, 
ne motus Flanetarum et Cometarum impediautur aut reddantur 
irregularea. At interea ai quia gravitalem una cum omnibus 
ejus legibus per actionem materiae alicujus subtilis explicuerit, 
et motus Flanetarum et Cometarum ab hac materia non per- 
turbatos in ostenderit, ego minime adversabor." 

Edieston's 'Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton 
and Frof Cotes...'p. 278. 
Newton on the Necessity of Atomic Theory 

"...Deinde ex his viribus per propositiones etiam mathe- 
maticaa, deducuntur motna planetarum, cometarum, lunie Sn 
maris. Utinam caetera naturae phenomena ex principiis 
* Phil. Trant. 1801 : ■Lectnrea on Natural Philoraphj,' qouto ad. Vol. a. 
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meclianicia eodem argnmentandi genere derivare liceret. Nam 
mnlta me movent, ub nonnihil suspicer ea omnia ex viribus 
quibosdam pendere posse, quibus corponim particulte per 
cansas nondum cognitas vel in se mutuo impelluntur & secun- 
dum flguras regulares coluerent, vel ab invicem fugantur & 
recedunt : quibus viribus ignotis, philosophi bactenus naturam 
frustra tentamnt. Spero autem quod vel buic pbilosophaodi modo, 
vel veriori alicui, principia hie posita lucem aliquam prsebebunt." 
Preface to • Principia,' 1686. 

Easperimental Philosophy deals only with/acts : yet an Aether 
is necessary /or alt physical actions 
"...Rationem vero hanim gravitatis proprietatum ex phee- 
nomenis nondum potui deducere, & hypotheses non fingo. Quic- 
quid enim ex phsnomenis non deducitur, hypothesis vocanda 
est; & hypotheses sea metaphysicce, seu physicffl, seu quaJi- 
tatum oGcultarum, seu mecbanicffi, in philosopkia experimentati 
locum non habent In hac philosophia propositiones deduc- 
untur ex phfenomenis, & redduntnr generales per inductionem. 
Sic impenetrabilitas, mobilitas St impetus corponim & leges 
motuum & gravitatis innotuerunt. Et satis est quod gravitas 
revera existat, & agat secundum leges a nobis expositas, & ad 
corponim ceelestium & maris nostri motus omnes sufficiat. 

"Adjicerejam liceret nonnulla de spiritu quodam subtilis- 
simo corpora crassa pervadente, & in iisdem latente ; cujus vi & 
actiooibuB particulse corponim ad minimas distantias se mutuo 
attrabunt, & contiguse factfe cohserent; Sc corpora electrics 
aguDt ad distantias majores, tarn repellendo quam attrabendo 
corpuscula vicina; & lux emittitur, redectitur, refringitur, in* 
flectitur, & corpora calefacit; & sensatio omnis excitatur, & 
membra animalium ad voluntatem moventur, vibration ibus 
scilicet hujus spiritus per solida nervorum capiUamenta ab 
extemis sensuum organis ad cerebrum & a cerebro in muscnlis 
propagatis. Sed hsec paucis exponi non possunt ; neque adest 
sufficiens copia experimentorum, quibus leges actionum hujus 
spiritas accurate determinari & monstrari debent." 

' Principia' Ed. 3, 1726 ; end of final scholium*. 
■ or. the detailed views is Qoery 31 at the end of ' Optioks ' ed. 3, 1717. 
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Tboioas Young on an Electric and Optical Aether 
"That a medium resembliag, in many properties, that 
which has been denominated ether, does actually exist, is 
undeniably proved by the phenomena of electricity ; and the 
arguments against the existence of such an ether, throughout 
the universe, have been pretty sufficiently answered by Euler. 
The rapid transmission of the electrical shock shows that the 
electric medium is possessed of an elasticity as great as is 
necessary to be supposed for the propagation of light. Whether 
the electric ether is to be considered as the same with the 
luminous ether, if such a fluid exists, may perhaps at some 
future time be discovered by experiment : hitherto I have not 
been able to observe that the refractive power of a fluid under- 
goes any change by electricity...." 

' Outlines of experiments and inquiries respecting 
Sound and Light,' Phil. Trans. 1800. 



Sir H, Davy on the Identity of Chemical Affinity and 
Electric Attraction 

"The relation of electrical energy to chemical affinity is 
however sufficiently evident. May it not be identical with it, 
and an essential property of matter f " 

First Bakerian Lecture, 1806, section viii, 

"I drew the conclusion [in 1806] that the combinations and 
decompositions by electncity were referahle to the laws of electrical 
attractions and repulsions; and advanced the hypothesis 'that 
chemical cmd electrical attructions were produced by the same 
cause, acting in one case on particles, in the other on masses'; 
and that the same property, under different modifications, wa» 
the cause of all the phenomena exhibited by different voltaic 
combinations." 

Lecture of date 1810. quoted in 'Life' 1836, 
by John Davy, Vol. I, p. 330. 
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C. F. Oauss on the Law of Eiectrodynamic Action 
" I would doubtless have long tigo published ray researches, 
maiDly of date 1834i — 1836, had there not, up to the time when 
I discontinued them, been wanting what I considered as the 
very keystone, 

Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum, 
namely the deduction of the law of force (which applies to the 
mutual actions of particles of electricity in relative motion as 
well as at rest) from action not inetantaneous but propagated in 
time in a similar mamier to light. This had not been reached 
by me : but so far as I remember I left the research at that 
time not without hope that it would probably be attained later, 
yet — if I remember right — with the subjective conviction that 
it would previously be requisite to form a working representa- 
tion [coostruirbare Vorstellung] of the manner in which the 
propagation takes place." 

Letter to W. Weber, Mar. 1845 ; translated 
from Qauss, * Werke,' v, p, 629*. 

Lord Kelvin on the Nature of Atoms 

" I can now tell the amount of the force [of attraction] 

and calculate bow great a proportion of the chemical affinity is 
used up electrolytically before two such discs [of 2diic and 
copper] come within ^^ of an inch of one another, or any less 
distance down to a limit within which molecular heterogeneous- 
nese becomes sensible. This of course gives a definite limit for 
the size of atoms, or rather as I do not believe in atoms, for the 
dimensions of molecular structures." 

Proc Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soe., 1862. 

Th. Graham on the Constitution of Matter 
" To the preceding statements respecting atomic and mole- 
cular mobility, it remains to be added that the hypothesis 
admits of another expression. As in the theory of light we 
have the alternative hypotheses of emission and undulation, so 
in molecular mobility the motion may be assumed to reside 
* Ct Muwell, • Trefttise ' jg 861, 661, 866. 
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either in Beparate atoms and molecnlea, or in a fiuid medium 
caused to undulate. A special rate of vibration or pulsation 
originally imparted to a portion of the fluid medium [Roger 
Bacon's uKij] enlivens that portion of matter with an individual 
esisience and constitutes it a distinct substance or element." 

'Speculative Ideas respecting the Conatitution of Matter,' 
Phil. Mag. 1864; Chemical and Physical Researches, 
p. 301,— c£ also the Introduction, by R Angus Smith. 

Fresnel to Aiago, on the Influence of the Earth's Motion 
on Optical Phenomena 

" Par vos belles experiences sur la lumiire des ^toiles, voua 
avez d^montr^ que le mouvement du globe terrestre n'a aucune 
influence sensible sur la refraction des rayons qui ^manent de 
ces astres.... 

" Vous m'avez engag^ k examiner si le r^sultat de ces 
observations pourrait se concilier plus ais^meut avec le syst^me 
qui fait consister la lumi&re dans les vibrations d'un fluide 
universeL 11 est d'autant plus n^cessaire d'en donner I'explica- 
tion dans cette th^orie, qu'elle doit s'appliquer ^galement aux 
objets terrestres ; car la vitesse avec laquelle se propagent les 
ondes est ind^pendante du mouvement du corps dont elles 
^mauent. 

" Si Ton admettait que notre globe imprime son mouvement 
k rather dont il est envelopp^, on concevrait ais6ment pour- 
quoi le mSme prisma r^fracte toujours la lumi^re de la mSme 
mani^re, quelle que soit le cdt4 d'oti elle arrive. Mais il parait 
impossible d'expliquer I'aberration des ^toiles daus cette hypo- 
th^ : je n'ai pu jusqu'a present du moins concevoir nettement 
ce ph^nomfene qu'en supposant que I'^ther passe librement au 
travers du globe, et que la vitesse communiqu^e k ce fiuide 
subtil n'est qu'une petite partie de celle de la terre ; n'en escMe 
pas le centieme, par exemple. 

" Quelque extraordinaire que paraisse cette hypoth^ au 
premier abord, elle n'est point en contradiction, ce me semble, 
avec I'id^e que les plus grands physiciens se sont &ite de 
I'extrSme porosity des corpa On peut demander, k la v^rit^. 
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comment un corps opaque trfes-mince interceptant la lumi^re, il 
arrive qu'il s'^tablisse un courant d'4ther au travers de notre 
globe. Sana pr^tendre r^pondre compl^tement a I'objection, je 
ferai remarquer cependant que ces deux sortes de mouvemens 
sont d'une nature trop diff^rente pour qu'on puisse appliquer h 
I'un ce qu'on observe relativeraent k I'autre. Le mouvement 
lumineuz n'est point un courant, mais une vibration de IVther. 
L'on conceit que lea petites ondes ^l^mentaires dans lesquellea 
la lumiere se divise en traversant les corps peuvent, dans 
certains caa, ae trouver en discordance lorsqu'ellea ae r^uniasent, 
en raiaon de la difference des chemios parcourua ou dea retards 
in^gauz qu'elles ont ^prouv^ dans leur marche ; ce qui emp^he 
la propagation dea vibrationa, ou lea denature de &90n & leur 
dter la propriety d'^clairer, ainai que cela a lieu d'une mani^re 
bien frappante dana les corps uoirs; tandia que les m^mes 
circonataoces o'emp^heraient pas I'etablissement d'un courant 
d'^ther. L'on augmeute la transparence de I'hydrophane en la 
mouillant, et il est Evident que 1 'interposition de t'eau entre les 
particules, qui favorise la propagation des vibrations lumineusea, 
doit au contraire Stre uo petit obstacle de plus ^ I'^tablisaement 
d'un courant d'^ther ; ce qui demontre bien la grande difference 
qui esiste entre ces deux espfeces de mouvemens. 

" L'opacit^ de la terre n'est done pas une raison sufEsante 
pour nier I'existence d'un courant d'^ther entre ses molecules, 
et l'on pent la supposer assez poreuse pour qu'elle ne com- 
munique ft, ce fluide qu'une tr^-petite partie de son mouve- 
ment. 

" A I'aide de cette hypoth^se, le ph^uom^ne de I'aberration 
est aussi facile a concevoir dans la th4orie des oodulations que 
dans celle de r^misaion ; car il r^ulte du d^placement de la 
lunette pendant que la lumi&re la parcourl: or, d'apr&a cette 
hjrpotb&se, les ondea lumineuses ne participant point senaible- 
ment au mouvement de la lunette, que je suppose dirig^e sur le 
lieu vrai de I'^toile, I'image de cet astre se trouve en arri^re 
du fil plac6 au foyer de I'oculaire d'une quantity egale i. celle 
que parcourt la terre pendant que la lumiere parcourt ta 
lunette. 

" II s'agit d'ezpliquer maintenant, dans la mSme hypothfeae, 
L. 21 
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comment Is r4ftactioD apparente ne varie pas avec la direction 
des rayons lumineux per rapport an mouvement terrestre." 
Letter to Arogo, AntutUs de Ckimie, 1818. 

The explanation given is, briefly, that refraction depends 
solely 00 difference of density of the aether, bo that the density 
of the aether is proportional to /** : when a, tranaparent body 
filled with this denser aether advances across the stagnant 
aether of free space with velocity v, a stream of aether must 
enter it in front and leave it behind, so that by the equation of 
continuity the aether inside it will advance but with velocity 
reduced by ft-*v* : and the light transmitted by this aether will 
partake of this velocity of advance (1 — /*~") v. It is then 
verified that the laws of reflexion and refraction will, on this 
supposition, remain unaffected. 

* Fresnet's eipbuution ii obMore: b« ip«*ki ot th« eDoIo««d Mtber being 
in put at rest uid in pkit oarried on ilong with the m*tteT, and Mja thu it 
tnaj easily be Men that the velocit; of light ii inoreased by that of the oentre of 
gravity of both parte. The above, irhiob (p. IS) is the Inteiprelatlon adopted by 
Stokai and by Maxwell, ii doabtleM hia real meaning. 
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ON KINEMATIC AND MECHANICAL MODES OF BEPBESENTATION 
OF THE ACTITITT OF THE AETHER 

Mechanical Models and Jllustrationa 

"ALTHOnoH the QaussiaD aspect of the subject, which 
would simply assert that the primary atoms of matter exert 
actions on each other which are transmitted in time across 
space in accordance with Maxwell's equations, is a formally 
sufficient basis on which to construct physical theory, yet the 
question whether we can form a valid coQception of a medium 
which is the seat of this transmission is of fundamental philo- 
sophical interest, quite independently of the fact that in default 
of the analogy at any rate of such a medium this theory would 
be too difficult for development With a view to further 
assisting a judgment on this question, it is here proposed to 
describe a process by which a dynamical model of this medium 
can be theoretically built up out of ordinary matter, — not 
indeed a permanent model, but one which can be made to 
continue to represent the aether for any assignable finite time, 
thoagb it must ultimately decay. The aether is a perfect fluid 
endowed with rotational elasticity ; so in the first place we 
have — and this lb the most difficult part of our undertaking — 
to construct a material model of a perfect fluid, which is a type 
of medium nowhere existing in the material world. Its charac- 
teristics are continuity of motion and absence of viscosity: 
on the other hand in an ordinary fiuid, continuity of motion is 
secured by difi'usion of momentum by the moving molecules, 

21—2 
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which ie itself viscosity, so that it is only in motions sucb as 
vibrations and slight undulations where the other finite effects 
of viscosity are negligible, that we can treat an ordinary fluid 
as a perfect one. If we imagine an aggregation of frictionless 
solid spheres, each studded over symmetrically with a small 
number of frictionless spikes (say four) of length considerably 
less than the radius*, so that there are a very large number of 
spheres in the differential element of volume, we shall have a 
possible though very crude means 
of representation of an ideal per- 
, ., II s,^^^ , feet fluid. There is next to be 

il If \ \ imparted to each of these spheres 

the elastic property of resisting 
absolute rotation; and in this we 
follow the lines of Lord Kelvin's 
gyrostatic vibratory aether. Con- 
sider a gyrostat consisting of a 
flywheel spinning with angular 
momentum y,, with its axis AB pivoted as a diameter on 
a ring whose perpendicular diameter OB is itself pivoted 
on the sphere, which may for example be a hollow shell 
with the flywheel pivoted in its interior; and examine the 
effect of imparting a small rotational displacement to the 
sphere. The direction of the axis of the gyrostat will be 
displaced only by that component of the rotation which is in 
the plane of the ring ; an angular velocity dQ^dt in this plane 
will produce a torque measured by the rate of change of the 
angular momentum, and therefore by the parallelogram law 
equal to lidB/dt turning the ring round the perpendicular axis 
CD, thus involving a rotation of the ring round that axis with 
angular acceleration ii.ji.d6ldt, that is with velocity ti.ji.8, 
where i is the aggregate moment of inertia of the ring and the 
flywheel about a diameter of the wheel Thus when the 
sphere has turned through a small angle 0, the axis of the 




* The Dse o{ these stndB 
withonC the ftidolTiBCout;; and alBo (g 4) to 



lotiim of the medium 
impel each Hpheie to putieipale 
n the lotfttiou of the elemeat of volume of the medium, ao tb«t tbe latter shkll 
be controlled by the gyrostatio toiques of the epberes. 
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gyrostat will be tumiog out of the plane of 6 with an angular 
velocity nji. 6, which will persist uniform so long as the die- 
placement of the sphere is maiutained. This angular velocity 
again involves, by the law of vector composition, a decrease of 
gyrostatic angular momentum round the axis of the ring at the 
rate /i*/i . ; accordingly the displacement 6 imparted to the 
sphere originates a gyrostatic opposing torque, equal to y?li.6 
80 long as ft/i.JOdt remains small, and therefore of purely 
elastic type. If then there are mounted on the sphere three 
such rings in mutually perpendicular planes, having equal free 
angular momenta associated with them, the sphere will resist 
absolute rotation in all directions with isotropic elasticity. 
But this result holds only so long as the total displacement of 
the axes of the flywheels is small : it suffices however to confer 
rotatory elasticity, as far as is required for the purpose of the 
transmission uf vibrations of small displacement through a 
medium constituted of a flexible framework with such gyrostatic 
spheres attached to its links, which is Lord Kelvin's gyrostatic 
model* of the luminiferous working of the aether. For the 
present purpose we require this quality of perfect rotational 
elasticity to he permanently maintained, whether the disturb- 
ance is vibratory or continuous. Now observe that if the 
above associated free angular momentum /i is taken to be very 
great, it will require a proportionately long time for a given 
torque to produce an assigned small angular displacement, and 
this time we can thus suppose prolonged as much as we please : 
observe further that the motion of our rotational aether in the 
previous papers is irrotational except where electric force 
exists which produces rotation proportional to its intensity, and 
that we have been compelled to assume a high coefficient of 
inertia of the medium, and therefore an extremely high elasticity 
in order to conserve the ascertained velocity of radiation, so 
that the very strongest electric forces correspond to only very 
slight rotational displacements of the medium: and it follows 
that the arrangement here described, though it cannot serve as 
a model of a field of steady electric force lasting for ever, can 

* Loid Kelvin, Coh^U* Bendm, Sept. 1889: 'Hath. u)d Phjs. Pftpen,' 
m, p. 466. 
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yet theoretically represent such a field laating without eenaible 
decay for any length of time that may be assigned. 

" It remains to attempt a model (cf. Part I, § 116) of the 
constitution of an electron, that is of one of the point-singul- 
arities in the uniform aether which are taken to be the basis 
of matter, and at any rate are the basis of its electrical pheno- 
mena. Consider the medium composed of studded gyrostatic 
spheres as above : although the motions of the aether, as 
distinct from the matter which Sita across it, are so excessively 
slow on account of its great inertia that viscosity might 
possibly in any case be neglected, yet it will not do to omit the 
studs and thus make the model like a model of a gas, for we 
require rotation of an individual sphere to be associated with 
rotation of the whole element of volume of the medium in 
which it occurs. Let then in the rotationally elastic medium 
a narrow tubular channel be formed, say for simplicity a 
straight channel AB of uniform section: suppose the walls 
of this channel to be grasped, and rotated round the axis of the 
tube, the rotation at each point being proportional for the 
straight tube to AP~* + PB~'*: this rotation will be distri- 
buted through the medium, and as the result there will be 
lines of rotational displacement all starting from A and termin- 
ating at B : and so long as the walls of the channel are held 
in this position by extraneous force, A will be a positive 
electron in the medium, and B will be the complementary 
negative one. They will both disappear together when the 
walls of the channel are released. But now suppose that before 
this release the channel is filled up (except small vacuous 
nuclei at A and B which will assume the spherical form) with 
studded gyrostatic spheres so as to be continuous with the 
surrounding medium ; the effort of release in this surrounding 
medium will rotate these spheres slightly until they attain the 
state of equilibrium in which the rotiitional elasticity of the new 
part of the medium formed by their aggregate provides a 
balancing torque, and the conditions all round A ot B will 
finally be symmetrical. We shall thus have created two per- 
\' This it ootrected infra.) 
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tnanent conjugate electrons A and B ; each of them can be 
moved about through the medium, but they will both persist 
until they are destroyed by an extraneous process the reverse of 
that by which they are formed. Such constraints as may be 
necessary to prevent division of their vacuous nuclei are outside 
our present scope ; and mutual destruction of two comple- 
mentary electrons by direct impact is an occurrence of infinitely 
small probability. The model of an electron thus fonned will 
persist for any finite assignable time if the distribution of 
gyrostatio momentum in the medium is sufficiently intense : 
but the constitution of our model of the medium itself of course 
prevents, in this respect also, absolute permanence. It is not 
by any means here suggested that this circumstance forms any 
basis for speculation as to whether matter is permanent, or 
will gradually fade away. The position that we are concerned 
in supporting is that the cosmical theory which is used in the 
present memoirs as a descriptive basis for ultimate physical 
discussions is a conststent and thinkable scheme; one of the 
most convincing ways of testing the possibility of the existence 
of any hypothetical type of mechanism being the scrutiny of a 
specitication for the actual construction of a model of it. 

"An idea of the nature and possibility of a self-locked 
intrinsic strain, such as that here described, may be facilitated 
by reference to the cognate example of a material wire welded 
into a ring after twist has been put into it. We can also have 
a closer parallel, as well as a contrast ; if breach of continuity is 
produced across an element of interface in the midst of an 
incompressible medium endowed with ordinary material 
rigidity, for example by the creation of a lens-shaped cavity, 
and the material on one side of the breach is twisted round in 
its plane, and continuity is then restored by cementing the two 
sides together, a model of an electric doublet or polar molecule 
will be produced, the twist in the medium representing the 
electric displacement and being at a distance expressible as due 
to two conjugate poles in the ordinary manner. Such a doublet 
is permanent, as above ; it can be displaced into a different 
position, at any distance, as a strain-form, without the medium 
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moving aloDg with it; such displacement is nccompanied by an 
additional strain* at each point in the medium, namely, that due 
to the doublet in its new position together with a negative 
doublet in the old one. A series of such doublets arranged 
transversely round a linear circuit will represent the integrated 
effect of an electric polarization-current in that circuit ; they 
will imply irrotational linear displacement of the medium round 
the circuit after the manner of vortex motion, but this will now 
involve elastic stress on account of the rigidity. Thus with an 
ordinary elastic nolid medium, the phenomena of dielectrics, 
including wave-propagation, may be kinematically illustrated ; 
but we can thereby obtain no representation of a single isolated 
electric charge or of a current of conduction, and the laws of 
optical reflexion would be different from the actual ones. This 
material illustration will clearly extend to the dynamical laws 
of induction and electromi^etic attraction between alternating 
currents, but only in so far as they are derived from the 
kinetic energy ; the law of static attraction between doublets 
of this kind would be different from the actual electric law." 
Phil. Trana. 1897 a, pp. 209—212. 

1. This description of an ideal (supernatural) construction 
for electrons in a rotatiooal aether requires correction as regards 
one point. The line integral of the rotation that has to be 
imparted to the walls of the canal AB is equal at each cross- 
aection to the surface integral of the normal component of the 
rotational displacement of the aether over a suHace abutting 
on it and enclosing either electron : it is therefore constant all 
along the canal, whether the latter is straight or curved, 
inst^ of proportional to AP-* + PB~* as above stated. Thus 
if the canal is of uniform circular section, the rotational dis- 
placement of its walls is uniform all along it. 

This circumstance allows a development of the analogy, 
which will further illustrate the origin of the mechanical 
attraction between two electrons. It is a well-known device 
in mechanical construction, to use a flexible wire of great 
torsional rigidity to transmit rotation from one shaft to another 
[* See footnote, p. BS6.] 
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not in line with it, by ctampiog the ends of the wire to the eads 
of the shafts so that it forms an elastic connexion between 
them. Now instead of filling up our ideal canal in the aether 
by a filament of aether, let us suppose it filled up by such a 
wire, of infinite torsional rigidity, and in continuous connexion 
with the surrounding aether. Each time any cross section C 
of this wire is rotated round its axis by an impressed torque, 
the rotation is transmitted all along the wire, and thence to the 
aether alongside it ; and two complementary electrons are thus 
developed at its ends A and B. On releasing this section G 
the rotation undoes itself, and these terminal electrons dis- 
appear. This arrangement constitutes an elastic system devoid 
of any intrinsic stress such as was previously implanted 
in the system by filling up the canal with aether itself; for it 
becomes free from stress on releasing the wire. We should 
therefore be in a position to point directly to the proximate 
cause of the attraction of one electron on the other. It is to be 
found in the tangential tractions which the surrounding aether 
exerts on the surface of the wire, which form a system of forces 
statically equivalent, by virtue of the principle of virtual work, 
to an attraction between its ends. 

We can in this way imagine the aether with its contained 
electrons as mathematically dissected into an elastic medium 
devoid of intrinsic strain, by connecting each positive electron 
with a complementary negative one by means of such an elastic 
material wire AB in continuous connexion with the aether, to 
which has been imparted at any cross section C the amount of 
rotation proper to maintain the intensities of the electrons. 
When the wire has disappeared and the electrons at A and B 
are permanently constituted by filling up its place with aether, 
the possibility of thus specifying a proximate cause of the 
mechanical attraction between the electrons has also in a sense 
disappeared. But just as the exploration of the relations of a 
cyclic analytical function requires the introduction of cross-cuts 
or barriers in its domain to render account of the cyclic 
character, so the complete elucidation of the dynamics of a 
medium involving cyclic intrinsic strain requires the introduction 
of ideal canals or tubes connecting the strain-centres, through 
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operation on which this strain may be considered aa implanted 
in the medium*. We can even consider the tractions eserted 
on the surface of such a tube of strain as statically transmitted 
to the electrons at its ends just as if it included the wire of the 
illustration. Even when the wire is present the amount of the 
attraction is most easily determined by application of the 
principle of Energy : this method remains available when it is 
absent, so long as it is definitely recognized that the Energy 
principle, or more generally the Action principle, is a funda- 
mental djniamical method whose application is not limited to 
the class of cases in which we are able to describe the activity 
of the medium in terms of familiar processes of direct elastic 
transmission. Although the simultaneous representation of 
the two kinds of existing forcive. aethereal stress and material 
attractions, thus transcends the usual elementary notion of 
elastic propagation, they yet appear alongside each other in the 
development of the dynamical formulation of the medium m 
terms of the principle of Action, which is prior to any model 
whatever, and is moreover logically required, unless we are 
content to view the medium as a system of relations in space 
and time represented by differential equations devoid of 
dynamical significance. We thus conclude, along with voo 
Helmholtz, that there is no resting place in general dynamical 
theory or explanation, short of the Action foundation. The 
content of this principle, as applied to continuous media, is in 

* When the mediam ii thus oompletelj apeoified, the line integiatioa in 
Stakes' theorem of curl will oontun iutagralB ranud the aecttons o( theie tabea 
where the; ctobb tlie sheet. But it in only the entU of the tabea that tre 
determinate ; henoe to obtain ft definite leinlt we mast (u in i, p. 90, in which 
the flaxioo dots ihonld be deleted) applj the theorem ani; to the ohftnga, 
indioaled there b; the A, that reBnlt« from small diaplaeement* of the eiiating 
eleotrona ; each displaeement of an electron is formally equivalent to (ba 
establiabment ot a tube of strain connecting its old with its new position, and 
whenever thii tnbe crosses the sheet a ooireotiug term is required in the formal*. 

A oonvenient mode of developing the electrodynamics of material mediA 
would be to replace the (nnBlational displacement qI each electron by the local 
rotational displacement ot the aether itself which is its oaastitutive equivalent ma 
regards that medium ; the problem can then be treated by methods of oontinnona 
analysis applied to free aether. Cf. Camb. Phil. Traiu., 81oke«' Jnbilee Tolome, 
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Tarious ways wider than the conception of simple elastic trans- 
mission, which is the case that Ib most familiar in the more 
easily analyzed classes of physical phenomena. We might for 
example have an energy function involving second as well as 
first differential coefficients of the displacements-!*, iii which case 
disturbances would still be transmitted by the medium, but 
not by the agency of simple elastic stress definable in terms of 
surface tractions alone : it is only the extreme shortness of the 
range of molecular action compared with the size of the 
element of mass that is just sensible to our powers of observa- 
tion, that debars this case from being a practical one. 

In point of history, the dynamics of elastic propagation 
was first developed in a somewhat inexact way by Navier and 
PoisBon, and attempts were subsequently made to establish it 
on an incomplete molecular foundation by Cauchy and others. 
But there was no reliable foothold obtainable even for this 
simple case until Oreen, by one of his strokes of genius, 
summarily included the whole matter under the Action prin- 
ciple. Reference to a transmitting medium was previously 
instructive by way of general illustration, for example in 
physical optics, but before the use of this principle by Qreen 
and by MacCullagh there was no sufficiently exact and general 
formulatioD of its possible modes of activity. It is in this way 
that the Action principle is prior even to the exact develop- 
ment of a theory of simple ela.stic transmission : and it is 
thus not surprising that it forms the most suitable basis when 
the transmitting medium is constituted in a more complex 
manner. 

2. The subjects discussed in this book have in the main 
been treated without any hypothesis as to the structure of the 
nucleus of an electron, in a preliminary stage of the develop- 
ment of this theory, the analogy of an electron to a conductor 
carrying an electric charge suggested that the nucleus of an 
electron might be treated as a minute spherical region in which 
the aether is effectively devoid of elasticity: but this is not an 
essential or even probable feature. The illustration above given, 

t Cf. pp. 907, S66 footiMta. 
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of a nucleus of intrmsic straio in an elastic solid, indicates that 
what is esaeotial is the conceutratioD of ' beknottedness ' in the 
small volume of the medium which constitutes the nucleus, 
which would thus correspond to a small volume-electrification. 
Such an intrinsic strain-form is mobile through the mediuui, 
without thereby originating any new distribution of stress 
around it, because it is only rotation and not deformation of 
the aether that calls out elastic reaction ; and this free mobility 
is an essential element in the theory. But the analysis into 
independent strains and rotations, on which it rests, requires 
that both strain and rotAtion shall be very small ; thus the 
inertia of the medium must be very great, and each nucleus 
must be so constituted that the intrinsic rotations involved 
in its structure are so small that they can everywhere be 
treated as differential rotations, which is demanded by the 
linearity of the scheme of equations as well as by the mobility 
of the nucleus. 

The dynamical scheme developed in Chapter VI is however 
based solely on the application of the method of Action to 
a medium uniform throughout all space, specified by the 
Lagrangian function T-W of p. 84, and involving in its con- 
stitution mobile poles or electrons which by their aggregation 
form a representation of matter, at any rate in those respects in 
which it interacts with the aether. In that scheme the effective 
aethereal displacement represented by (f, ij, 5") need not be 
defined : it is not necessary (and it was not there intended) to 
assume it to be a translational displacement. The scheme thus 
stands on a formally definite basis independently of any know- 
ledge of the type of disturbance that (^, t}, ^) represents : and 
it has not as yet been shown to be too narrow to represent the 
field of general physical actions. 

In the model or illustration of the working of the aether 
which has been here described, this disturbance (f, ij, is taken 
to represent translational displacement of the element of aether 
originally situated at the point {x, y, t). The medium is then 
one whose elasticity is purely and solely rotational. One object 
of the gyroatatic mode of representation above explained is to 
render the idea of rotational elasticity more familiar and more 
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eaeil; graaped, by illustrating it from the properties of an actual 
medium which could theoretically be constructed from ordinary 
matter. It is also of use towards allaying scruples that naturally 
arise as to the legitimacy of assuming a set of abstract properties 
of a type not met with in matter under ordinary conditions, 
and therefore liable to the suspicion of being somehow self- 
contradictory or in opposition to formally necessary dynamical 
principles : but though an actual model of such a medium forms 
a valuable and forcible illustration, the argument is logically 
complete without it. Such a gyrostatic model has no claim to 
be more than an illustration of the properties of the aether, for 
an aether of the present type can hardly on any scheme be 
other than a medium, or mental construction if that term is 
preferred, prior to matter and therefore not expressible in tei-ms 
of matter. 

This more special hypothesis that takes the variable (^, t], ^) 
in p. 84 to be proportional to actual translational displacement, 
involves on the other hand a question of direct fact, as to which 
there are physical means of inquiry : its further consideration is 
therefore called for. It has been explained that, whatever be 
the character of the vector (^, 17, ^), the facts as regards the 
influence of the Earth's motion on optical phenomena, as well 
as the linear character (p. 96) of the eleetrodynamic equations, 
require that the aether shall be practically stagnant. On the 
present hypothesis this vector, whose time-gradient represents 
magnetic force, must therefore be equal to the translational 
displacement of the medium multiplied by a very large numerical 
constant. There is in fact do phenomenon known which is in- 
consistent with the ultimate simplification of passing analytically 
towards a limit, by taking the translational displacement to be 
indefinitely small and this multiplier indefinitely great. 

The question suggests itself, as to what inducement there is 
to specify (/, g, k) as of the type of rotational displacement at 
all, seeing that the theory developes itself without any reference 
to the type of disturbance which this vector represents. The 
only motive is that the number of unconnected hypotheses, 
which dynamically cannot be independent, is thereby reduced : 
the possibility of the intrinsic elastic structure of an electron. 
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and that of its free mobility, will be in the more indetermiDate 
theory two Dew assumptioiiB, both of unaocustomed character: 
while OD the more special view they are both merged as corol- 
laries in the single interpretation of the relations of the aethereal 
medium, so that the scheme proceeds on that basis alone. But 
in the case of a mind to which this simplification does not 
appeal, either as an elimination of a group of hypotheses that 
cannot from the nature of the case be independent and are so 
liable to the possibility of being inconsistent with each other, 
or else as an assistance to vivid apprehension of the relations*, 
the argument can proceed withoutany necessity for ite adoption. 

8. It is not merely convenient, but is also neceasaiy, for 
the mathematical analysis of a medium involving electrons, 
to transform the independent variable as in Chapter vi from 
(f < Vi K) ^ {f> 9i ^)i if ^B B^ t)o evade an analytical dissection 
of the medium by means of the strain-tubes of § 1. For the 
former variable can represent only the change of state of the 
medium arising from the displacement of the electrons: the 
primordial creation of these electrons required also displace- 
ments of this type (f, jj, f), which involved discontinuous 
processes, but left no trace after the discontinuities of the 

* It is dmirftblB to turther «mphuue tlut theie reprewntatiaoH ue illuBtra- 
tive, not eanntiftli it mfty be held that they are too imperteet to be aaefol, 
withoat giriog ap anything essential in the theoretioal fonnulatioii at Um 
phenomena. In ultimate logio any phraiealrapresantationia in foot a mental oon- 
ttruotion or analogy, desisned to relieve the mind bom the intangible and dasive 
oharacter of a oomplex ol abBtraot relations. It thus involvea a oorrelation of a 
nnge of pbcnomena with something else that can be oouBbraetad either actuall; 
or mentally. It is however nnreaoonable to rappoBe that two things not the 
same can have eonpUu identity of relations; on the other hand the onlTeraal 
employment of auoh ideal piotaree oonBtitntei evidence that they are legitimate 
and powerfol aids to knowledge. Our mental image, whether sbEtraat or 
iUomloated by a model, cannot ever be completely identical with the complex of 
phenomena which it repreeenls, tboDgb it is eapable of eontinned approiimatioa 
thereto. The essential problem is to determine in each case how deep the 
oorrespondenoe oxtends : if it is tomid to extend into nntoreaoon properties and 
lead to the rocognition oi piediotion of new relations in the field of the actual 
phenomena, its pioprie^ within doe restrictions is nsDally considered to be 
vindicated : it ia in bet in this way that most advanoes of knowledge arise. CI. 
pp.68-71i al8oHerts's<Meahanik,'lDtn>dnoUon. 
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medium bad beeu healed except the presence of the rotational 
strain belonging to them. Thus it is only the latter variable 
(/> 9. A), which is proportional to the strain, that can express 
the complete state of the medium, including the positions of 
the electrons as the intrinsic poles of the strain. When the 
Action is expressed in terms of this latter variable, its variation 
analyzes the forcive of the system into torques acting on the 
elements of volume of the aether and forces acting on the 
electrons, which are both supplemented by internal stresses, 
determined only as to type, arising from the Lagrangian 
multipliers of Chapter vi, these stresses being involved in 
maintaining continuity in the internal constitution of the 
system and being determined ultimately by the condition 
that they do so. The mode in which the torque thus acting 
on the medium is propagated by it appears subsequently in 
this procedure from the analysis of the resulting equations : 
but the forces acting on the electrons, though in a sense 
transmitted by the medium, are not propagated across it at all. 
Yet it is these latter forces alone, — of which the aggregates 
give rise to the electric force altering electric distributions 
and the mechanical forces acting on material bodies that are 
electrically excited or transmit electric currents, — that are 
the primary realities as regards our perceptions, the strains 
propagated in the aether itself being wholly inferential. The 
Energy-principle, or more generally, the Action-principle, as 
thus developed, is of wider scope than the idea of simple step- 
by-step propagation which represents the results of applying 
it to a homogeneous elastic medium devoid of singularities. 
This recognition of dynamical action between systems, arising 
otherwise than by direct propagation of elastic stress between 
them, however in no way implies that the aether is not the 
sole medium of transmission : it may for example be recalled 
that the mutual actions of vortex rings in perfect fluid are 
not propagated in time across the fluid, though they take place 
by its intervention*. 



ic ■train-lonn alone th»t oonatitatei the electron; vaA it ia 
a fnndameDtkl postolftte that the lonn can moTe from one portion to another of 
the Rteignant aether somewhat after the mannei that a knot oan alip abng a oord. 
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4. The essential coutrast between thoroughgoing consti- 
tutive theories of the aether, like the vortex-atom theory and 
the one above sketched, and the usual theories of radiation 
which ascribe to the aether an extremely minute density 
compared with matter, ie that od the former view the aether 
is ftiDdamental, and its propertiea must be adapted to be 
consistent, by themselves alone, with the whole range of 
physics, whereas on the hotter view we have an independent 
dynamics of matter treated as fundamental, and the aether 
must be arranged so as but slightly to interfere with it. The 
latter view virtually identifies aether with a species of matter. 
Its difficulties become conspicuous as soon as we admit the 
modem theory that the energy of a magnetic Geld is distri- 
buted in the surrounding region of free space and is constituted 
of aetbereal kinetic energy : if we assume very small inertia, 
this must involve either velocities of translation of the aether, 
of altogether impossible magnitudes, or else a cellular structure 
in which the energy exists in some way as energy of gyrostatic 
rotation, so that the magnetic force is some kind of kinematic 
vector which is not translatory. That being assumed, the 

If this form ia tafaen m mi entit?, so that iU position U part of the speoiAoation 
of the BjBtem, thea the dTnamical aiut^Bis iotrodaae* fotces aetiiig od it: it ia 
possible that the origin of these foroes might be tartber analyzed b; aid of 
a deeper knovledi^ of the oongtitotion of the lystem, bat at preaent it snffioes 
(0 oansider them as effeotivel; an nltimate datnm. In a rotational aether an 
electron thus mobile has been oouitraoted i its displsoemeut from AtoB iDTolvet 
rotation of the medium around the suooesaive elements of its path in snoh 
manner that there is no additional strain produced. Whereas when an intrinaiB 
strain-form is implanted in an elastic solid, of the t;pe indicated on p. S2T but 
with its nnclens extended over a minute Tolnme so that the intrinsic deformation 
tbas inserted b; supernatural proeeEsesofrupture and healing is nowhere QoJtely 
disoontinnoas, it cannot in general (as there assumed) be removed to another 
position even bv imposing additional strains in the medium, beoaius the 
discontinuities involved in its oreatioa cannot be sntirel; annulled b; imposing 
an; eontinuoDS strain: thus there cannot be phenomena of free!; mobile strain- 
forms oonueeted with a solid medium. In the ease of the aleetron an additional 
hypothesis is involved that the nucleus does not break up; this transoends the 
rotational scheme, which stops short of the eosstitntion of the nnoleos. It is to 
be notiaed that in the case of a strain-nacleas in a sohd, the straio-Seld may be 
oonddered as created b; tractions applied to a surface aurtoonding it ; bnt in Uie 
case of an electron a strain-tube travelling out from this surface is also required. 
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difficulty is transferred to conceiving a mechanism by which 
the vibratioQs of simply material atoms can transfer energy 
into a medium so difiTerently constituted : whereas in the 
former type of theory the whole of the energy of the vibra- 
tions of the atoms belongs to the aether because the atoms 
tbemaelves belong to it. These discussions can however be 
to some extent deferred, if we are willing to admit without 
ezplanation the scheme of equations derived in Chapter Ti 
from the form of energy-function for the aether, supposed 
stagnant, which is there postulated, in combination with the 
principle of Least Action and, as a corollary, with an atomic 
structure of matter, involving electrons in its specification. 



The electron theory required by the electrodynamica of 
steady currents 

" According to the type of theory which considers a current 
system to be built up of physical current-elements of the 
form (u, V, w) St, the energy associated with an element of 
volume &T, as existing in the surrounding field and controlled 
by the element, is 

T=(Fu + Gv + Bw)8t. 

"The ponderomotive force acting on the element will be 
derived Irom a potential energy function — T, by varying the 
coordinates of the material framework : it must in &ct consist, 
per unit volume, of a force 

\ das dm dx' dy dy dy' 

dF ^dO dH\ 
dz dz dz )' 

and a couple 

(vH-wG, viF-uH, uO-vF), 
the former being derived from a translational, the latter from 
a rotational virtual displacement of the element We may 
simplify these expressions by taking the axis of z parallel to 
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the current in the element St, so that ti and v become nnll ; 

then we have 

. { dH dB dH\ 
afon=e(«-^, u, -^ . w-^) 

and a couple (—wd, wF, 0). 

"According to the Ampere-Maxwell formula, there should 
be simply a force at right angles to the current, specified by 
the general formula 

(tw - wb, wa — uc, vb~ va), 
which becomes for the present special axes of coordinates 
f fdF dH\ /dH dG\ ^ 

j-^U-d^J' ""[d^-di)' °}- 

" The forcive at which we have here arrived thus differs 
from the Amp&re-Maxwell one by 

. / dF dQ dH\ 
aforce^«;^, w-^, « -^) 

and a couple (— wQ, wF, 0) : 

these are equivalent to forces acting on the ends of each 
linear current element, equal at each end numerically to 
{wF, wO, wH) per unit of cross section, positive at the froat 
end and negative at the rear end. They are thus of the nature 
of an internal stress in the medium, and are self-equilibrating 
for each circuital current and so do not disturb the resultant 
forcive on the conductor as a whole due to the field in which it 
is situated. From Maxwell's stress standpoint they would 
form an equilibrating addition to the stress-specification in 
the conductor which is the formal equivalent of the electro- 
dynamic forcive. 

"According to the Ampfere-Maxwell formula, the forcive on 
an element of a linear conductor carrying a current is at right 
angles to it, so that the tension along the conductor is constant 
80 &r as that forcive is concerned. The traction in the direction 
of the current arising from the above additional stress, would 
introduce an additional tension, equal to the current multiplied 
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hy the component of the vector potential in its direction, which 
ifi not asuslly constant along the circuit, and so may be made 
the subject of experimental test with liquid conductors, as it 
would introduce differences of fluid pressure. There will also 
be an additional transverse shearing stress which should 
reveal itself in experiments on solid conductors with sliding 
contacts. 

"In particular these additional forces should reveal them- 
selves in the space surrounding a closed magnetic circuit, 
where the ordinary Amperean force vanishes because the 
magnetic field is null ; in that case (F, 0, H) may be inter- 
preted as the total impubive electric force induced at any 
point by the making of the circuit. Professor G. F. Fitzgerald 
has devised an experiment in which the behaviour of a thread 
of mercury carrying a strong current and linked with a complete 
magnetic circuit was closely observed when the circuit was 
made and broken. No movement was detected, whereas, when 
the magnetic circuit was incomplete, the ordinary Amperean 
forces were very prominent. According to the above analysis, 
the two types of forcive should be of the same order of magni- 
tude in such a case : the result of the experiment is therefore 
against this theory. A like negative result has also attended 
an experiment by Profeasot 0. J. Lodge, in which he proposed 
to detect minute changes of level along the upper surhce of a 
uniform mercury thread by an interference arrangement on the 
principle of Newton's rings: when the current was turned on, 
the section of the thread became more nearly circular owing to 
the mutual attractions of the different filaments of the current, 
but there was no alteration in the direction of its length."* 
Phil. Trans. 1895 a, pp. 698—700. 

* Then follows « Terifioatlon that the sune reiiilt is dedaoible from the 
expreaaion of NsDmaim and von Edmholta for th« matoal eleatrokinetie etierg; 
of two onrraiK elements, samel? 

Ab regaida howenr the phenomena of ordinary electrodTnamioe, nbieh 
inTolve velocities and altemationB slow compared with tboM of radiation, the 
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eiierg; maj all be ooaildeied mt atteohed to 11m elftctroiu, and ever] 
be deduced from the expr«uion 



for the mataal eleotrokinetio eneig? (of. PMl. Traiu. 1891 A, p. 813) of two 
elcotrom c, and «, moving with velodtiei v, and i^ in the direotions of di] and 
dtf . This would lead to a diflereot value for the eleetiio foioa (the foroe acting 
on an eleotron) from that given by Weber'g fonnnla )«,<^„~'(^it/<t)*; bntit 
must give the tame reBDlta (cf . Hazwell, ' Treatiae ' f§ 856—660) tor the indnoed 
total eleotromodve tone driving a ornrent aronDd a airoiiit and tor the 
meobanioal forae on an element of a oondnotoi Harrying a auirent. 
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MAONETTIC INFLUENCEa ON RADIATION AS A CLUE TO 
IIOLECULAK CONSTITUTION 

The Zeeman effect 

1. The moat direct and definite ezperimeDtal indication 
towards the iiitimate structure of a molecule, hitherto obtained, 
has been the effect of a mt^etic field on the character of its 
free periods of vibration, discovered by Zeeman and lai^ely 
anticipated as to its general character from theoretical con- 
siderations by Lorentz and others. 

If we regard the molecule aa constituted of a system of 
ions, of various effective masses denoted by m and electric 
charges denoted by 0, revolving round each other under their 
mutual electric and other forces, then when a steady magnetic 
field S is impressed in the direction {I, m, n), their equations 
of motion aj-e modified into the type 

m& — 7IUC {ny —mz) = X 

my — m« {li — Tti) >= Y 

nii — m* (mi — ly) = Z, 

where * = eHjm when e is in electromagnetic units ; (X, Y, Z) 

being the force acting on the ion arising from the coufigUTStiou 

of the molecule or other causes. 

If the system of ions, free from extraneous magnetic force, 
is referred to axes steadily rotating round the direction {I, m, n) 
with angular velocity <t>, the formula for the component 
acceleration is altered from x to 

ii — 2to (ny - mi) — w'a: + atH (Ix + my + n«). 
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When a ia taken equal to \k, and therefore w* is negligible, 
the resulting equations referred to the moving axes become 
identical in form with the equations in the magnetic field. 
Hence if x is the same for all the ions the two states of motion 
are identical : in other words if ejm is the same for all the iona, 
the effect of the impressed magnetic field H is simply to 
impose a rotation with angular velocity ^ejm.H, around its 
axis, on some undisturbed motion of the system. This bow- 
ever requires that the specification of {X, Y, Z) is the same 
with regard to the moving axes as with regard to the fixed 
ones, — in other words, that the field of force acting on the 
electrons is symmetrical with respect to the axis of the 
impressed magnetic field, in so far as it does not arise from 
mutual forces depending only on the configurations of the 
moving system*. 

The condition thus introduced requires that shall have the 
same sign for all the moving ions : but it will be approximately 
fulfilled if there are additional ions for which ejm is small in 
comparison with the constant value that obtains for the others. 
We may for example suppose the charges to be the same for 
all the ions, and the effective masses of the positive ones to be 
large compared with those of the negative ones which must be 
themselves equal : then under their mutual forces, the velocities 
of the positive ones will be the smaller, inversely in the order 
of the ratio of their masses, and the value of k for them will 
also be the smaller in the same ratio. We may still refer the 
motion of the system, when the magnetic field is applied, to the 
rotating axes; but it will now be necessary to impress forces on 
the positive ions in order to keep them in position. These 
forces will be small compared with the forces exerted by the 
magnetic field on the negative ions, and their effect will also 
be smaller on account of the greater masses on which they act. 
Thus we may consider the influence of the magnetic field as 
equivalent to a uniform rotation of the system, if we superpose 
on that rotation a much smaller disturbance due to these 
forces acting on the more massive positive ions. If the positive 

• Cf. Phil. Mag. Deo. 1697. 
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ions are uot more luasBive in this maoDer, this simple repre- 
aeutatioD of the effect of the magnetic field as a rotation 
arouDd its axis will not hold good. In no case can the negative 
ions be treated as moving independently of each other, for 
the electric forces betweeo them are ' among the strongest of 
the forces of chemical affinity.' 

It ia to be noticed that in any case this rotation is not 
simply superposed on that orbital configuration which existed 
before the magnetic field was established. As the moving ions 
are supposed to be negative, that would in fact imply that 
all the molecules are polarized paramagnetically by the field. 
Consider however the ideal limiting case in which the field 
is impreaned instantaneously : the velocities of the ions will 
remain continuous through that instant : hence the undisturbed 
orbit on which the rotation is imposed will be that correspond- 
ing to the positions of the ions at the instant, but with initial 
velocities reduced by removal of the velocities arising from the 
rotation thus imposed. The change of orbit thus involved will 
also introduce polarization, in the main of a diamagnetic 
character. In actuality the establishment of the magnetic 
field is a very slow process compared with the orbital periods, 
so that the readjustment of the orbits and the establishment of 
their rotation will be comparatively very gradual. 

It appears incidentally that the conception of paramagaetism, 
which considers it to he due to orientation of the molecule as 
a whole by the magnetic field, as if it were a rigid system, is 
not valid except as a very rough illustration. Indeed otherwise 
its magnetic polarization would reach a limit if time enough 
were available, so that the magnetic coefficient per unit mass of 
a gaseous medium would increase very sensibly with diminution 
of density and consequent increase of free path of its mole- 
cules*. Moreover it appears from piezoelectric phenomena that 
each molecule has a mean intrinsic electric moment, so that 
orientation of any regular kind would introduce electric as well 
as magnetic polarization, whereas a process of the nature here 

' The iatereitiiiB opiaioD hazarded by Maxwell, 'Treatiw' U g Mi, aa to 
what «oiild ooDBtitDte eiperimental demoDBtration of the exialeDca ot Ampenan 
CDrienU in the molecule, vonld on this view be oonudersbly modilled. 
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described would not do so. The great magtjitude of dielectric 
coefEcieotB compared with magnetic coefficients ia explained by 
the large charges of the ions on which the electric force acts, 
compared with the small effective currents on which the 
magnetic force acta. The exceptionally great magnetic coeffic- 
ients of iron, nickel, and cobalt at ordinary temperatures may 
possibly be explained as an effect of molecular cohesion or 
grouping : the magnetic field may alter the conditions of a 
molecular group, which then adjuste itself to the constrained 
confonnation : then the field can act afresh, to be followed by 
another readjustment of the group: and this cumulative ad- 
justment by a creeping action may proceed a long way. It is 
in fact the case that when a ring even of the softest iron has 
been magnetized longitudinally by a current, the magnetism is 
retained until it is shaken out of the iron by mechanical or 
other disturbance : moreover in the rapid oscillatory field of 
Hertzian waves the magnetization has not time to get estab- 
lished at alt, while elastic molecular processes tike dielectric 
polarization are fully operative*. 

2. We have now to consider the effect of a magnetic field 
on the radiation emitted by the molecule. 

In the first place, if each ion described a steady closed orbit, 
the radiation sent out from the molecule could be resolved into 
rectangular components each of them exactly periodic and there- 
fore consisting by Fourier's theorem of a fundamental spectral 
line and its harmonics. As the harmonics of spectral lines do 
not actually occur, it follows either that there are no closed 
steady orbits or that the steady motions of a molecular system 
do not originate sensible radiation : reason in favour of the 
latter alternative has been already given {§ 151), which would 
not be affected by a rotation imposed on the molecule. 

* The great (olvent and ioniziDg powera ot mter and lome athei liqaida 
have been oommonl; conneoted witb their abnormally high dielectric co- 
efficientB ; ai these ooiiBtaiite bvcome normal at very low temperatnies, or with 
nrj rapid alternation of the Said ae in optioa. it ma; not be fanciful to sngeeat 
that the common oaQBs of both properties may be found in faoilit; toi looee 
moleaulai aggregation. 
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When the steady state is disturbed, the effect will be, by 
the general theory of small oscillations, to superpose a series of 
elliptic harmonic inequalities, of different periods, on the steady 
motions of each ion, each of which would give rise to the 
radiation coustituting a spectral line. The effect of the mag- 
netic field on each such elliptic vibration would be a rotation, 
superposed on the rotation which it would produce in the steady 
orbital system : this will destroy its simple harmonic character. 
The elliptic vibration may however be decomposed into a 
linear component parallel to the axis of rotation, and an elliptic 
one transverse to that axis : the latter is equivalent to a circular 
transverse vibration together with a linear otie, while for this 
linear one may be substituted two equal circular ones in opposite 
directions : thus in all we have a linear component parallel to 
the axis, and two circular ones of different amplitudes around it, 
all of the same period. These three components are differently 
affected as to period by the rotation, but in such way that they 
all remain simple harmonic : thus the magnetic field resolves 
each spectral line ioto a triad, with the features of polarization, 
linear and circular, that are involved in the above statement. 

The observed perfect circular polarization of the outer lines 
of the Zeemau triplets, when viewed along the magnetic field, 
proves that the corresponding permanent types of vibration in 
the molecules are exactly circular. If they were merely elliptic 
with a common direction of rotation they would not compensate 
each other in the various molecules so as to produce an average 
circular effect, because the intensities of the fortuitously dis- 
tributed radiations from the various molecules are additive: 
they would thus produce circularly polarized light accompanied 
by ordinary light of the same order of intensity. If we now 
drop the restriction of x to the same value for all the effective 
ions of the molecule, this feature will give a clue towards a 
more general representation of the facta Thb is desirable 
because that restriction requires that the difference of ire- 
quencies of the Zeeman constituents should be the same for all 
those lines in a spectrum which come from the same vibrating 
system, — which is in general far from being the case if the 
molecule constitutes a single vibrating system, although there 
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is ground for the belief that the difference ia constant for the 
lines forminfir a aeries, thus agreeing with the view that these 
lines have a common origin. 

It remains (o consider the character of the force (X, Y, Z). 
It wilt be sufficient to take the sarrounding aether as at each 
instant in an equilibrium conformation, so that these forces are 
of the nature of statical stresses and motiunal forces transmitted 
between the various ions, and thus arise from an energy 
function depending on the configuration and motion of those 
ions alone : for a disturbance in the aether can travel over 
about 10* diameters of the molecule during the period of a 
single vibration- Moreover the motional forces between the 
ions are negligible compared with the disturbing force of the 
impressed magnetic field : for they are of the order of magnitude 
of ceiXi/va and e,e,ii'/»"ia*- Now to gain an idea of the order of 
i, let us consider the simple case of two equal electrons + e and 
— e describing circular orbits round each other under their 
mutual attraction with velocity v: then mt^l^r= c'^/r', while 
Zeeman's measurements give ejm — 10' • : hence taking r to be 
10-« and « to be lO"^ we obtain v*ilO-*C: the orbital period 
thus comes out of the same order as the periods of ordinary 
light, which affords some presumption that the general trend of 
this mode of representation is vaUd. With these estimates the 
ratios of the motional forces of type e^i'/r*, the statical forces of 
type o'^jr', and the disturbing forces of the impressed magnetic 
field of type ed>ff, are of about the same order as the ratios of 
10~* to unity to 10""^. Thus the forces of the impressed 
magnetic field are more important than the motional forces 
between the ions when H exceeds 10* ; while they are both so 
small that their effects can in all cases be taken as additive. 

3. To obtain a general representation of the facts as free as 
possible from hypothesis, it is convenient to take the axis of z 
parallel to the impressed magnetic field, as this will permit of 

* Being of the uune order as the valaes dedaoed (ui the mftssei of oathode 
putioles from determiiiatioDB of their velocities uid oharges, and their 
behaviour io magnetic and electric fields, b; J. J. Thomson, cf. Phit. Mag. 
Nov. 1699, and confirmed b; later meMores bj> Kaa&Qann, Simon, Wiecbert, 
and others, Witd. Ann. 1899. 
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the introduction of coordin&tea aucb that each of them specifies 
a permanent type of vibration. For it is clear that circular 
harmomc vibrations around that axis are represented by 

where p is positive, and a is chosen so that A is the real 
amplitade, the upper and lower signs correspoDding to right- 
handed and left-handed sense respectively. Thus the suitable 
coordinates for each ion are (f, i;, z) where 

f = ir + iy, n=as-i-y, 

soihat 2a;-=f-H7, 2y = — t(f-ij), 

_d A d ^ d _ d d 

d^ dx dy' di}~ dx dy' 

Now the dynamical equations of this ion are 
m (S — Ky) " X 
m (i/ -^ Kx) = F 

where, by the reasons above stated, (X, Y, Z) is derived from a 
static potential function W so that 

if the forces are wholly of electric origin k is the electric charge 
of the ion, but this need not at present be assumed. On trans* 
formation these equations become 

21c dW 

m dz ' 
in which W is expressed in terms of f , tj, z. There are as many 
of these sets of equations as there are ions, and k/m as well as 
K may be different in the various sets. 

The system will be a 'cycloidal' one, i.e, its vibration will be 
compounded of simple harmonic principal types, provided IT 
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is a quadratic function : and the theory of gyroetatic cycloidal 
systems* shows that the periods of these types are all real or 
pure imaginary, being all real when W is essentially positive. 
It follows that an impreused magnetic Geld does not introdnce 
dissipative influences ioto the motions in the molecule. 

If iv/(p,,pt, ...) denote the free periods, the general state 
of vibration of the system is represented by sets of equations of 
type 

t = C^eff-f + Cyft* + ... 

in which Ai, A^... are arbitrary complex constants, to each of 
which the others belonging to the same period are proportional, 
in complex ratios, so that each period represents a definite 
mode or type of vibration. From these equations the values 
of X, y, z can be expressed : and a real state of motion will be 
derived by separating out the real (or the imaginai^) part in 
the result. The component of each principal vibration in the 
plane of ny will usually be of elliptic harmonic character on 
account of the relation between the constants. The conditioQ 
necessary and sufficient to enable these principal vibrations to 
be circular is that the system of equations break up into three 
sets, one of which involves only the { coordinates, auotber only 
the ■r\ coordinates, and the third only the t coordinates. Then 
they are of type 

f-il,e*'' + A^^ +... 
rt - A,'**.'* + il,'«*''' + . . . 

where the constants A(, A,' ... ore independent of .^i. A, 

When the former constants are null the equations represent the 
inter-connected group of right-handed circular vibrations, of 

* Cf. Tbomwn &iid Tait, Nat. Phit. Ed. 3, H 8Ui— USnviii: Bonth. 
' Djnunioa' ToL ii, gf BIO— 819, or ' Eauj on BtebiUtj' 1877, p. 78. 
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periods 2ir/{pi,pt,...): when the other constants are null, 
they represent the inter-connected group of left-h&nded circular 
vibrations of periods 2«-/(p,', p,', .,,), These groups are entirely 
independent of each other: an impressed vibratory or other 
stress, of circular type, will excite only the group belonging to 
its OWQ sense of rotation. 

The condition that the equations thus form three independent 
systems is that W is quadratic of the form 

in which the auflSses now refer to different ions, and r may be 
the same as a. On changing back irom ^, ri to x, y it will 
appear that this form of W is the most general quadratic 
function that is invariant as regards rotation of the axes of 
coordinates around that of «. Now this axis of z, being that of 
the impressed magnetic field, may be any axis in the molecule : 
hence W must be invariant with respect to all systems of 
rectangular ases, which restricts it to the form 

= - i2^„ {(f, - f.) (^, - V.) + («r - ',y\ 

We have tacitly been taking (x, y, z) to be the actual 
linear coordinates of the ion ; the potential energy W is then 
simply the most general quadratic function of these coordinates 
that depends on their mutual configuration alone, so that no 
restriction is really involved. But (x, y, x) may and probably 
will represent linear deviation from some state of steady 
motion*. If then the potential energy relative to the steady 
motion is of the above form, the principal types of vibration in 
a magnetic field will be circularly polarized in the two directions 
around the axis, and linearly polarized along it, as required, the 
right-banded types forming by themselves an independent 
system, and also the left-handed. This latter condition is 
necessary to account for the independent propagation of right- 
handed and left-handed circular wave-trains in rotational media. 
■ Cf. Boath, ' DTnuuJM ' Vol. ii, % 111. 
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Even in the absence of any conception of the nature of the 
steady motion in the molecule, on which the vibration is super- 
posed, we are perhaps entitled to restrict W to this form : for 
the totiil potential energy must be a function of configuration 
only ; it, or rather the modified Lagrangian function, is divided 
into a pai-t belonging to the steady motion, which does not 
involve the vibrating coordinates at all, and a quadratic function 
of the latter; and it is to be expected that this latter part 
will, by itself, remain unchanged in form when the axes of 
coordinates are altered. 

The period equation of the nght-handed group of vibrations 
will be, if « denote m/A;, 

- t^p^-e^Kxp-XAu, Ca. Ca ... 
Cn, -ttp'-e^,p-lA,, C„ ... 
C^, C., 

where Cn ■=(?»■: that of the left-handed will be derived by 
changing the sign of k, that of the rectilinear group by making 
K null. In the absence of a magnetic field, a system of parallel 
linear vibrations of the ions, in any direction, will constitute an 
independent group, and all such systems will be identical. 

This scheme is more general than the previous one which 
supposed K to be the same for all molecules, in that the 
separation of the Zeeman constituents of the various spectral 
lines can be all ditferent and arbitrarily specified : it is less 
general in that it only applies to the vibration about an 
ankuown steady motion, whereas the former applied to the 
total motion of the system. 

If the period equation for p\ in the absence of a magnetic 
field, have equal roots, the magnetic field will usually separate 
them into two pairs of circular Zeeman vibrations and one 
linear vibration : while all three vibrations would be doubted, if 
the magnetic field can sensibly modify the steady motion on 
which they are superposed, so as to alter slightly the coefficients 
in the quadratic expression for W: such modification would 
however abo cause displacement of the middle line of a simple 
Zeeman triplet. 
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This form of the potential energy of the disturbance makeB 
each molecule optically isotropic, the polarization being pro- 
portioDal and parallel to the electric force whatever be its 
direction*. Thus when a wave-train is passing across the 
medium, each molecule is polarized exactly in the direction of 
the electric force. If on the other hand the molecules had 
aeolotropic quality, their orientatious being irregular and 
changing from time to time, it would appear that as regards 
the vibratory polarity thus fortuitously induced in directions 
perpendicular to the inducing field each molecule might act as 
&n independent secondary source of radiation, so that the wave- 
train would thus be subject to rapid damping. 

In an electric theory of optical dispersion, the constants 
connecting the induced polarization of the molecule with the 
molecular coordinatesf would also in that case be averaged 
constants belonging to a large aggregate of molecules orientated 
in all directions with regard to the inducing force, it being 
assumed that an eGTectively differential element of volume in the 
wave-train can be large enough to contain a very lai^ number 
of molecules: the isotropy of the medium would then arise 
&om this process of averting. On the other hand, if each 
molecule is optically isotropic, the double refraction arising 
&om crystalline structure or mechanical strain would be 
due entirely to the arrangement of the molecules in space. 
The intrinsic permanent electric polarity in the molecule, 
which is revealed by piezoelectric phenomena, is not involved 
in optical propagation. It is perhaps questionable whether 
the relations of precise polarization in the light difiracted by 
extremely minute particles or molecular aggregates in the 
atmosphere would be maintained, if the individual molecules 
were sensibly aeolotropic in their dielectric relations. 

* Thus Ken- findB, Phil. Mag. 1S96, that in the double rsfnotion ot a liqaid 
dieleotrio irhioh is iudnced hj ui eleatrio field, it is only the light poUrised ea 
that its eleotrio vibrfttioD ta aloug the field that has ita veloaity afleoted. 

t e.g., the ooDstants c,, c,, ... e,', e,', ... ol PhiU Train, ISBTi, p. 383. 
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Relation between the Faraday and Zeeman effects' 

4. Under the coaditLon x constant of § 1, it has been seea 
that the effect of an impressed magnetic field H on a molecule 
is to force the steady conformation which constitutefl it to 
rotate with small uoiform angular velocity t* equal to eHj2vu 
When a wave-tiuin of circularly polarized light is traversing 
the medium along the direction of the field, the aethereal 
vibration consists, at each cross-section, of bodily rotation of 
the aether, with very minute amplitude that varies harmonically 
along the train, but with very great angular velocity H that is 
uniform all along it. Moreover it has been seen (p. 34<6) that, the 
wave-length being about 10* molecular diameters, the reaction 
of each molecule on the wave-train depends sensibly only on 
the configuration of its ions. It follows that a wave-train of 
angular velocity €1 ±tt maintains the same series of configura- 
tions with regard to the molecules when the magnetic field is 
impressed as one with O, does when it is absent, the -I- and 
— signs corresponding to the cases in which fl, are in the 
same or opposite directions. Thus tbe reaction of the mole- 
cules bears tbe same proportion to the aethereal stresses main- 
taining the wave-train in both cases: and the velocities of 
propagation are therefore affected to the same extent in both 
casea, so that they are equal. Thus the velocity of propagation 
corresponding to circularly polarized light of period 2^/11 in 

the magnetic field H will be F T -j^ w, where w = eHjim, and V 

is its velocity in the absence of tbe field, the sign varying 
according as it is right-handed or left-handed. Now if F, and 
F, are the velocities of the right-banded and left-banded com- 
ponents of an incident plane-polarized train of period iirfil, 
the rotation of the plane of polarization in a length I of the 

medium will be ^fl f ^ —-^j, tbe latter factor being tbe differ- 
ence of times of transit : in the present case it is thus -^ r^ w, 
flo that the rotatory power of the medium •* pi jS 9~' ^^^ 
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is the -wave'Ieagth of the light in a vacuum and n its index 
of refraction in the medium, V^cjn and fl = 27rc/X, thus 

the rotatory power is = — ^ IS - '■* ^^^ been shown by 
H. Becquerel*, by whom this formula was brought forward, 
that it is in general a good approximation to the observed 
order of magnitude, while it well represents the relation of the 
rotation to the wave-length for creosote aud sulphide of carbon. 
It would however make the coefficient positive for all media in 
which the dispersion is in the normal direction. If we suppose 
the dispersion of a medium to be controlled by a single 
absorption band representing a single free molecular period, 
or by a number of such bands for all of which the Zeeman 
constant is the same, the formula should apply exactly : other- 
wise it cannot be more than a rough indication. There is one 
important case in which it is always practically exact : for light 
of period close to a free period of the molecules the dispersion 
is anomalous and is controlled by that free period alone : the 
rotatory power in that neighbourhood is therefore proportional 
to \dnjdK and is thus abnormally great and rapidly varying, 
being iu opposite directions on the two sides of the free 
period f. 



The Faraday effect of disperaional type 

5. It appears from this discussion that magneto-optic 
rotation is a kinetic phenomenon related to the free periods 

* ComfUi Rtndtit, Nov, 1897. 

+ Ptoc. Camb. Phil. Soe. Mar. 1899. The disoovecew ot tJuB abaonnal 
loUtion, UacftloBo ftnd Coibino, have obtained the resalt {Rend. Litieei, Feb. 
1899) that it yanes bb \-'dnjdk, by aBBuming that the magnetic field iittrodnces 
a propoHionate change ia the vaTe-lcngth instead of in the Treqaency i for (be 
oaae discniBed by them thia is praotically aqiiiTalent to Beoqoerel's formaU, 
though it would not repreeent the state ot affaire all along the apectrnm. 

Cf. the oonvene prooedure ot Toigt {Ann. der Phy: 1000, p. 390) ohioh 
introdnoe* (he rotational terms into equations ot propagation already oontaio- 
ing simide diapersional terms so that there is an absorption band, the resnlt 
being that this band is tripled : when there is a &iotional tenn in the diapersion 
the tripling is asTminetrio. 

L 23 
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which, for a wave-train of type exp i {Ikx + mky+nkt ~pt) for 
which k = 2ir/X, becomes 

^"^ dt=^ -M "^ ^'^ Tt'-^^^ dt' 
so that the effect is represented by a rotation of the disturbance 
suitable for a non-rotational medium, with angular velocity equal 

to — ^ ^ A (I, m, n) and therefore around the direction of pro- 
pagation. In a crystalline medium K will be replaced by 
{K„ Kf, Kf), and when the principal rotational axes coincide 
with those of the double refraction A will be simply replaced 
by {A,, At, At): thus when the differences of the principal 
indices are small, the effect of the rotational terms will be equi- 

pk 
valent to an imposed angular velocity — i ^ (-^il, -4,ni, A,n)*. 

For a uniaxial crystal like quartz the vector (J,, A^, At) must 
be directed along the axis : thus the coefficient of effective 
rotation, that is of the component around the normal to the 
wave-&ont, is proportional to the square of the cosine of its 
inclination to the axis of the crystal. 

**The determination ol the cireanutuiceH at the wave-tnina ol permanent 
tTpe, dirmtly from the eqnatioDB, for the speoi*! rotational aobeise here given, 
hM beeD eflaeted by Quldhammer, Joum. de Phyi. 1693. A solation baa alao 
been given by him for the problem ol refraction into a rotationally active 
mediDia, bj eatiafjing all the ordinary boondar; conditions for the electric 
veotora. This latter qoeation haa however been referred to (pp. 307, S36) ae an 
inatanoe in vhiob the transition at the bouudar; ma; not legitimate!; be 
treated as abrupt : the Action function now involves apacial diflerentiaUoua 
higher than the firtt, and it is from ita variation that the ijpe of the rotational 
qnality and the dynamical eqnatione ai« both ultimately determined ; aa regaida 
tbe latter, there oooor boundary temu involving the independent variations of 
the first gradients as well aa those of the variables tbemselvea, and theae though 
email are of the order of tbe rotational effect, and will not be annulled by the 
procedare above mentioned. 
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Available energy method, applied to 

contact potential dlfTerences 308 



Bacon. E., on a aonstitntive aether S20 

Becquerel. H.. relation of optical rota- 
tion to density 201 ; law of magneto- 
optic dispersion 363 

Bernoulli, I)., on kinetic explanation 
of Boyle's law 811 

Betti. E., on electric propagation 73 



Bismuth, magnetia influence ( 
e 302 



its 



Boltsmann, L.. proof of Stefan's law 
of radiation 138, 14S 

Boscovich, on aberration with a water- 
telescope 9 

Bradley, J., his discovery of aber- 
ration G 
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Cftniot, 8., hia tbermftl prindplo ftp- 
plied to radiation 1B8, US: ita 
phyiioal char»et«r SOT 

Cathode partiolei 938, S46; as origin 
of BSntgen radiktion 360 

Caaohj, A., bin Ottorj of aberration 
10: principal values of intagtab 135, 
36S : his dieorj of optical dispersioa 
insutlicient 318 

Cbontcteristio eqnatioo of potential in 
a conreoted ajatam 162 

Ghirald;iiamicalqualit;li3: lelatioiu 
of ions 208 

Cbinility, optical, kinetio origin of SOT, 
relataii to direetiona of oibital 
motions of electrons 310; oonstita- 
tlve, does not require optical 207, 
explBDatioQ b; oonSgnration of the 
molecnle in space not kineticaU;aaf- 
floient 207 : its interaction with oon- 
TOction aiT 

Ciieuital relations 116 

Clausias, R,od theimo-electrioit; S07 

Colour, objeotive produotion of, from 
white light 2S9 

CompensatioD, mntnal, of local inter- 
actions as regard* mechanical theorj 
135 

Conoentratiou of electroljte, changes 
in, 290, steady state 29S 

Coneepts, physical, origin of 2T8, 
prompted bj observation 2T9 

CoDduction, law of oeolotropic 100, 
115: of irrotatiunal quality nnless 
under extraneous inSuence of vector 
type 114: electric, unaffected by oon- 
veotioD of the medium 110, 1B4 

Conduction, alaetrotftic, ila cbaiacter 
397: null influenoeofBartb'H motion 
303: metallic, ofOrotthus type 297: 
of heat, as affected by electric flow 



rotating 



807 
Conductor, distribution i 

160 

Conatitation, effect of 
phynical 113, 141: iudependent of 
meclianical forces 12S 

Constitutive moleoulor energy 111 

Contact action, historical 'ii: voltaic 
307 

Convection, Quit effect on refraction T, 
8: on other optical phenomena 9: 
on diffraction 42 ; on structure 113, 
144; general theory 62: on electro- 
static distribution 160: second order 
effects ITS: effect on velocity of pro- 
pagation 8, 41, 60; on intrinsic 
periods of vibration 46: varioue 
possible hypotbeies67: electric, with 
the Earth, null effect of 65: of 



DugDets.DDlI effector 87: the modi- 
floations in the eleotrodynamlo egna- 
tions introduced by US; null effect 
on rotation of plane of polarization 
of light, magnetic 146, 219, Mractnral 
146, 216 
Convection of electrolyte by current 
389: final steady gradient of con> 



Convergency of molecalar summations 
360, of their differential onefficients 
262. the corresponding integral! 263 

Correlation of moving with stationary 
electrio system 169, extended to 
second order 176 

Correlation between moving and Bied 
systems of moleoulea 182, not sen- 
sibly affected by conduction 188 

Cotes. B., bis negation of amedium 3IS 

Current, electric, in what sense cir- 
cuital 254 : true electric, translational 
flux of electrons, excluding whirling 
motions 89 : total, including rate of 
change of aethereal displacement, 
proved circuital 89, 116,254: total 
effective, including also an equivalent 
of the magnetic whirls 111: of con- 
duction, due half to positive electrons 
and half to negative vhen steady 
101, 2S9: of polarization 102: of 
convection of a polarized dielectrio, 
specitied as magnetism 103, 116: 
electiodynamic relations of steady 



Cyclic momenta 140: statics of cyclia 
system 141 ; illnstrate thermodj- 
namicB of non-dissipative systems 
141, 285 

d'Alembert, 3. le Bond, his dynaoaieal 
principle 368 

Damped aimple vibrator, as a resonator 
240 

Davy, Sir B., on the electrio conatita- 
tion of the atom v, 31S 

Deformation arising bom convection, 
15S 

Descartes, B., on the oause of refraction 
310: his influence on Huygena 313 

Determinacy of Maxwell's eqostiona 
for media at rest 118 

Dielectrics, Maxwell'a theory of 26S: 
compound nature of dielectrio dia- 
placement 253: law of polarization, 
magnetic influence on 196 : high di- 
electric constant related to solvent 
and ionizing powers 344 

Diffraction by particles SSI: of iso- 
lated pulse 237 
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Diffr»etion-gntine, moTing 44 

Diffaiion of on eleotrol;te, itB ionio 
relatioDB 291 : the boandai^ oon- 
ditioDi 399: steady state 299, nhen 
pouible 800 

DiSnaiv)t7 determined from aleotro- 
lytia daU 296 

DimeDsional relatioiiB, in aether 1B9 

Oiapergion, periodiaity established by 
optical 24B: magneto-optioSSl, SSS 

Displacement, oethereal 86: total eleo- 
trio, defined so a» to be circuital 8B, 
□DlesB there are moving iont, 69, 
116, 3M 

Dissection of intrinsic etrain in aether, 
strain -tnbes 829 

Dissociation, electrolytio 291, natnio 
of 396 

DistribtltioQi electric, on moving sphere 
or ellipsoid 164 

Donnan, P. O.. on Hall efTect 3U1 

Doppler, Chr, , eBeot of convection on 
radiant peiiods 43, 139, is independ- 
ent of relative motion of the aether 
44 

Drade, P., on magneto-optio reflexion 
206 

'Dynamical theorr, a gradual gronih 
275 ; eipresBed on aelhereal boats 
280: separation of mechanical theory 
280: its abstract cliaracter 3B1 : ia- 
volvei restriction in hypothests S34 

Earth's motion, null influence on re- 
fraction 38, 46, on optical inler- 
ference 47. See Convection. 

Elasticity, mathematical theory 2B2, 
831 ; rotational 78, gyroetatic model 
of 334 

Electric convection with the Earth, 
null magnetic effect of 65 

Electric cnordi nates, transformation 
to, is necessary in electrodynunias 
8S4 

Electric density, tme, that of free 
electrons 110; apparent, inclading 
an equivalent of the polarization 111 

Electric displacement. See Displace- 

Electric foroe. which acts on electrons, 
its expression 96 : modification in a 
moving magnetized medium 98: 
electroKtatio and elcctrokinetic parts 
always additive 266 

Electricity, Maxwell's attitude to 28: 
'specific heat' of 307: Helmholts's 
affinity of matter for SOB 

Electric waves, conductors as obstaclee 
to 129 

Blectrodynamic meobanioal toioe 100, 



104, 888: equations, oomplete 
scheme 109 

Electrodynamio potential, how far 
available 340 

Electrodynamics, the older folma- 
lations inapplicable to radiation 31, 
wide range of such equilibriam 
theories 79, 840: has advanced by 
improvement not by rejection of hy- 
potheses 71 : Weber's electric par- 
ticles become the electrons of an 
aether theory 78: tme ourtent and 
aethereal current 33: equations ina 
magnetized medium 264 

Electrolysis 389 : steady state 299, 305 

Electromotive force of concentration, 
its mecham'sm on (be ionic theory 
396: its value 298, independent of 
the current 300: neoeaaary relations 
with other physical properties, veri- 
fication 290 

Electrons 27: analytically defined as 
mobile intrinsic poles in the aether 
86. 97, 161, 329: specifloation of 
moving electron 162; their motions 
the cause of aethereal disturbance 
28: how far essential to electric 
theory 2'J: mechanical reprexenta- 
tion of 123; their internal structare 
not required 124, 331: their struc- 
ture as regards surrounding aether 
826, mobility 326 : their motions de- 
termined by the aether relations 
163: rotational optical pheDomemt 
correspond to (he theory 219, and 
demand i( 320: oonjngate 327: can 
be (rea(ed dynamically as particles 
846 

Electrons, transla(ory mo(ion of, speci- 
fied in bulk as tme onrrent 99: whirl- 
ing motion of, apecifled in bulk ae 
magnetism 88 

Electron, kinetic energy of, 327, loss 
by radiation 227 : its electric inertia 
230 : the magnetic field arises from 
its velocity, the radiation from its 
acceleration 230 

Electron theory of matter 164. in ac- 
cord with law of absorption of BAnt- 
gen radiation 238 

Energetics lii, a sufficient basis for 
statical theory 386 

Energy, relation to Action principle 
276 : not fundamental on an atomic 
theory 236: available, ni 



le aether 84, expressed ii 
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ED«Tg7, deetroiUtia, is energ; at 
strain at the aether Si: eipreiBed 
ID t«nni of duCribution of eleotrons 
99 

Enetg;, magaeto-optio 196, law ot alec- 
trio poUruation dednoed from 190 

Eaagy, loai of b; radUtioa, in 
obaiigiDii the motion of an electron 
297; condition that a moleodleooD- 
MTvt its «n«Tg3 336 

Eim^eB radiating from independently 
vibrating moleonlei additive 34fi 

Eqnivkleiit, moleaalar re&aational 
300: optical rotational 207, ita 
variabk character 209, 854, iU eon- 
tinDitj309 

Ettingahaaaen, A. von, on a thermo- 
magnetic eOect 309 

EiactneeB of Etethsreal equations 187 

Explanation, nature of physical lit, 
166, SBO 

Faraday, M., eleotiic relations of 
chemical aotion vii, 35, 3S9: oircnital 
relation of electric force 116: his 
magneto-optia eSeot dedaoed tmm 
the ZeemaD effect 3S3,itedispeT8ioDal 
character 361: his laws of eleotro- 
ljsis2eS. Pauin 

Fermat, P. de, on least time or aotion 
SIO 

Filings, carves of meiallic, in alter- 
nating magnetic field 139, iivii 

FitzOerald. O. P., on induenoe ot con- 
vection in elactrodyn amies 18: on 
the identity of MooCallagh's aether 
with the electric aether 78: on the 
relation between Zaeman and Fara- 
day efiectB 203 : experiments in 
verification of Ampere's law of 
electrodynamio force 339 

Force, defined statically 370 : a fnnda- 
mcDtai conception 97, 273, 278 

Force, electric, see Electric Force : 
magnetic, see Magnetic Vectors 

Forced vibration excited by a poise 
240, by a damped wave train 211 

Fourier, J., nature of his analysis ot 
vibrations 239: physical aspect of 
his integral theorem 218 ; treatment 
of discontinuous series 261 

Fresnel, A,, on effect ot convection on 
velocity of light 8, 179. 214. 322: 
his law required by Arago's principle 
38 : generalization ot hia wave sur- 
face 123: hia views on the aether 
330. explanation ot aberration 321 



FuDCtious m |diysiai ara anmmationt 
modified BO aa to be mechanical 
or oontinnoai 360. thus ensuring 
gradients of anaiytioal character SSS: 
effect ot the loGU parti thus omitted 
136 

Oalilei, O., on virtual work 266 

Qasea, kinetic theory of, bearing ot 
electric molecular oonstitution on 
334: oonstitution of radiation from 
244, extent of its periodicity 247 

Oanss, C. F., on electrodynamic pro- 
pagation, 78. Big 

Oibb*. J. WilUrd, on masneto-opUc 
sqnations 206 : on available energy 
386 

Oodfrey, C, on two typea of Btintgen 
radiation 236 

Qoldhammer, D., on magneto-optia 
reSeiion 306: on reflexion from 
ohiral media 366 

Gony, on natore of ordinary light 247 ; 
on optical rotation in orystals 356 

Gradient, as a vector 76 

Orabam, I., on a conatitative aether 
S20 

Orating, its dillraetion creates period- 
icity 947 

Oravitatiou, not involved in the elastic 
properties of the aether 187 : outside 
present tbsor; 139, 192: traos- 
mission of 314: uuinfluenoed by 
Btmctnre 316: evidenoe for New- 
tonian law 81G 

Gravitation, in relation to constancy 
o( Boale of atoms 192 

Oreen, Q., his formolation ot elaaiie 
theory 283 

Oroup of waves, mode of propagation 
of 186, xxTii 

Qrowtb ot straatnre not meohaoical 



Hall, E. B.. his rotational conduction 
effect 306: in electrolytes 301, ex- 
pression tor the coefficient 302 

Heat, transfer ot, by electric current 
307 

Eeaviside, O., on the most genera] 
wave surface 123 

Helmholtz, H. L. F. von, on motion 
of the aether 19 : atomic diatribation 
ot electricity 85; hie generatiEation 
of Maxwell's theory of electric pro- 
pagation 133, disproved by Hertz's 
experiments on waves 38: his criti- 
cism of Weber's theoiy, not wholly 
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deatrnativa 71, 889; on dielectiio 
polajizfttion 8M : theory of conoeated 
motions and themul analogy 386: 
his hjpothesui ot gpeoiSo iSniCy of 
mBtter for 'electiicjty ' SOS 

Herti, H., radiation from electric fib- 
ratora 226: his vibrator eqnivftlent 
to a revolving electron 227: hia re- 
ceiver, action of 242: hia verification 
of Mazvell'B electric acheme 366 j 
'Mech&uik' on phjaiaal generaliza- 
tions 377, BB4 

Hittorf, W., his eleetrolvtio oonveotion 
390 

Ho^giiiB, Sir W., on velooi^ in the 
line ol sight U 

Hnygeos, Chr., oa the aether 811: 
oontrast of light and sound 311: oo 
moleonlar theory of gases 811 : on 
natoie of elutiiuty, of floiditj 313 

Bjpotheses, scope of, in physios 6B : 
progress mainly due to grsdaal 
unendmenl in 70, 121 : relating to 
a wide range ahoold be flexible 74 

Ignoralion of gyrostatio coordinates 

385 
DlustratiTe ehaiaator of sohemes of 

eipUnstion 66, 834 
Induction, magnetic. See Magnetio 

Vectors 
Inertia, eleotrio, concentrated at the 

nnolens of the electron 330 
Interaotion of ohiral quality and oon- 
■ nai7 



51 

Integrals, physical, meehanical theory 
conoemed only with their principal 
valnes 125, 266 

Intrinsic strain attached to an electron 
H26: electric moment of a molecnie 
S43, magnetic moment 843 

Ionic mobilities 290 : convection in 
electrolytes 295, in metals 809: or- 
bits 343: dissociation connected 
with high dielectric oonstant of sol- 
vent 344 

Iron magnetically exoeptional 344 

Isotropy, dynamical, of a molecnle 
3S1, in relation to transparency, to 
diffraction by particles 351 

Kelvin, Lord (Sir W. Thomson), on 
minimum energy in impolsive motion 
12: Tortei atoms 26: argument on 
origin of magneto-optic rotation 144 : 
his theory of polarity 253 : on gyro- 
statio analogies 385: on tbermo- 



tx 361 

eleotridty 809 : on atoms as stme- 
toral 319: his gyrostatio represent- 
ation of aethereal constitution 824 

Kerr, J., on the character of electricaUy 
induced doable refraction 361 

Ketteler, E., on aberration of light 3 : 
on null effect of convection on optical 
rotation 216 

Kinematic representation of activity ol 
aether 833 

EirchhoS, G., his formnlation of 
mechanics 276 

Eohlranseh. F., on eleotrolytio con- 



Iiagrange, J. L., on least action 37S 

Least Action. See Action. 

Leathern, J. Q., oo magneto-oplic 
reflexion 805 

Lodge, 0. J., experiments on mobility 
of the aether 17 : on transport of 
ions 298 : experiment in veriflcatiou 
of the Ampiiean force 830 

Longitudinal optical vibration, entirely 
absent 394 

Loreutz, E. A., on electrodynamics ot 
moving media 9, 19 : his explan- 
ation of the Miohelsou null inter- 
ference result 166 : his re&aotion 
equivalent 300 : on supposed In- 
fluence of convection on optical 
roUtion 214 

Love, A. E.H., xiv ' 

Hacalnso and Corbino, on abnormal 
magneto-optic dispersion 353 

U'Aulay, A., on the most general nave- 
sorface 123 

MacCollagh, J., his mathematical 
specification ot the aether 26: 
identical with the electric aether ri, 
73 

Magnetic field, natnre of energy of 336 

Magnetic field, establishment of, as 
trail ota radiant pnlse 230, cancelled 
similarly by an anoulUng pnlse 330: 
mapping ol alternating field 139, 

Magnetic susceptibility 118, physical 
nature of 343: varies inversely as 
absolute temperature 139 
Magnetic vectors, relations between 267 
Magnetization, electrodyuamic effect 
of, same as that of a distribution of 
currents 106, limitations to this 
equivalence, verificatiou 108 : theory 
of induced 366, effect of c '' ~ 

on 213 
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- tnodifloBtian purely rotatianftl 198: 

' equAtioDi of pRipagfttioD 199, xsiii : 
roMtoi7powsrl99: daa to ravolviiig 
ioQB in the moleonle 303 : oom- 
puijMi) with Kelvin's and Msiwell'i 
Ti«*i 30S : ii of dlipenioDai tjps 
208 : reflexion, thoorjr of 306 : in- 
flaence ol Earth's motion 917: de- 
daoed from Zeeman ellact 332 : 
theory of Booqaerel'e law of dia- 
perMon 853: the eSeot oot direetl; 
related to stmotDre 8SS 

Magneta, permanent 118, 209 : con- 
vectioD of, null eSeot 1ST 

UkMtui, E., eiperimenta on optioai 
rotation 198, nnll effect of oonvec- 
tion with Euth 213 

MasB analtered hj conveotioD 181 : 
not senaibl; cunneoted with sravi- 
UtioD 183 

Material structure determined bj local 
atomic interaetiune alone I3G 

Maxwell, J. C, on Fresnel'B law ot 
ooQVective effect IS: eleotrO'dTnamie 
eiplanatioD of null effect! of eou- 
vectioD 18: his speciflcstiou of the 
eleotrio current 33 : hia electro- 
dTDBmio Kcheme determinate aa re- 
Rarda media at reet IIB : critique of 
bis electric atresaea 136 : hig theory 
of dieleotricB 268. Fauim 

Mechanical electrodynamio foroea lU: 
exerted on a medium tranamitting 
electric waves 105: pressure of radia- 
tion 130 

Mechanical theory, tranaitJon from 
molecular to 87, 106, 126, 360, 281: 
ita determinateDeas apart bom mole- 
cular 288 

Mechanics, theoretical, is inductive as 
well as deductive 273: insufficiency 
ol foundation on material particles 
xi, 376 

Mecbanical value of radiation 147 

Michelaon, A. A., duU influence o( 
Earth's motion on optical inter- 
fereDCe 47: up to second order, 
consequences involved, 64, 177, 
186 

Modela of physical aotiona, their func- 
tion and utility vi, TO, 383, 834 : ot 
action of the aether 333 

Molecule, its free periods unaffected by 
convection 180: influeDoeof oooveo- 
tioQ on structure of 179: radiation 
from 335: condition that it do not 
radiate eo (hat it is in a steady state 
328. 233, its aethereal euergy then 
coDceDtrated in iteelt 234 : internal 
structure of 284 : its vibiations oa 



diaturbed by a mo^etlo field and 
other oauaes S4S : condition that 
circular vibrations ore poaaible in all 
planeeS48: form of potential energy 
of ita vibiations, free periods, 849 ; 
dynamioally isotropic fbl 

Molecular theory, precision of ita 
electric aspects 80 : distinct from 
mechanical theory 367 

Molecular media, meohauical relations 
of 3SG : kinetic energy, restriction 
on form of, 380 

Molecular optical rotation, apedflo 
200 : not experimentally verified 
301, cause thereof 353 ; orientation 
in crystals absent 203 : doe to re- 
volving ions in the molecule 303 

Moment of polarity 256 

Moving charged oondaotor. electrio 
field of 1S4, magnetic field of ISS: 
excited dielectric, field of 156 

Moving electric system, equations of, 
167 : oorrelated with statioDaiy as- 
tern 169: electric diatributiona un- 
affected but fielda ioflaenoed 171 : 
second order eSeota 179 

Memst, W., on voltaic effects of con- 
centration 395: Uw of diffnaity in 
electrolytic solutions 396 : on thar- 
momognetio effects 309 

Neumann. F. E., bis law of electro- 
dynamic potential energy 339 

Newton, Sir I., on action at a distance 
35: anolysia of argnment on eiist- 
enoe of absolute rotation 144 : on 
virtual work 3B8: on general law of 
reaction 269: on (he neceaaity for 
an aether 317, such as must not 
retard the planets 316 : an atomio 
analysis of matter neoesaary 817 : 
function of hypothesis, and of ex- 
periment 317 

Optical rotation, structural 206, a very 
minute effect 309, ita kinetic origin 
310, 854 : law of electric polarization 
306: rotatory power 306: of dis- 
persive origin IHW, 354: problem ot 
re&^ction not determinate 307, 856 : 
not involved iu linear elostio equa- 
tions 307: not always involved ia 
ohiralityof molecule 307: of Hertiion 
waves arising from finite twisted 
structure 310, but the molecular 
kind is kinetic and exists only tor 
very short waves 864: infloenoe ot 
Earth's motion on 211 : general 
eqoationa 213, velocities of propag- 
ation 213, convection simply super- 
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txMed OQ Totetion 215 : its direct 
detenniiuitioa BS6t joint affeet of 
rotation and donble lefreotion ana- 
Wied 355 ; law of lotatioa in different 
dirrctions in crrstalE B56 

Ott, W. M'F., liv 

OwilUtiona, electric, conditions tor 
permanent 24S 

oWotia preranre, its law determined 
286, 29« : of ions 298 : eleotric S06 

Poramagnetimn and diama^atiani not 
abarply divided S4S 

Parker, J., on relation of Peltier effect to 
Tolta effect 308 

Peltier, A., hie tliermoeleatrio effect, 
SOT : relation to Volta effect 886 

Periodicitj of irr^uUr vibrations, pro- 
duced by an analyzing sf stem 240, 
b; a grating E47, b; prinnatio 
anaI;BiB248; itBlimite249: natural 
periodicity of gaaeoas radiation 346 

Perversion, prinoiple of, applied to 
d^amioal B^Btema 142 

Phase, effective, in direct gaseons 
radiation S46 

Piezoelectric moment 343 

Planck, M., on electromotive forces of 
concentration 304 

Plenum, inferred from an atomic theory 
77 

Poissou, S. D., hiB theory of magnetio 

Klarity 252 : bis equivalent distri- 
tion of density 267 

Folaritj, physical theory of 2S2, of its 
induction 266 : its partial equi- 
valence to a distribution of denritv 
247 

Polarization, dielectric 354 : its linear 
relation to electric force, must be of 
self-conjugate type 112. except as 
regards the gradients of the electric 
force 196, 206 only however nnder 
kinetic conditions as in magneto- 
optio rotation 364 

Polarization, optical rotation of plane 
of 194, influence of Earth'a motion 
on 311 : of radiation from a vibrating 
molecule 324 

Potential, vector, of electric flow 99 : 
its mechanical part determined 263 

Potential, electrostatic, occnrs in 
electrokinetia equations 111, 267: 
exists with steady convection 160: 
mechanical form determined in a 
polarized medium xiii, 260 

Potential differences, therm oeleetrio 
907, of contact 308, along a tem- 
perature gradient 309, thermomag- 
netic 309 



Propagation; electric, necessity of 73, 

' S19: Maxwell's theoi? 118, pauim: 

Helmholtz's generalized theory, with 

energy not expressible in tOTme of 

' aether alone 133, excluded 38 

Propagation of enei^, complete in 

an uodamped wave-trikia 185, iivii, 

unless dispersion is taken aooonnt of 

Pulse, isolated radiant 224, energy of 
239 : its diffuse diffraction nnlesa it 

' is oscillatory 287 : nature of selective 
absorption ifrom 241 

Quincke, O., electric osmose SOS 

Radiation from a molecule, dyntunica 
of 325, the simplification arising 
from larga wave-length 226 : from 
a vaning electric doublet 223: from 
a l^rtzian vibrator 226 ; non- 
oscillatory pnise arising from sudden 
change of motion 334: polarization 
of the radiation 224 : loss of energy 
involved in change of velocity 337 

Radiation, from vibrating molecnles 
additive 246 : trom gases, degree of 
rf^arity in 247: from solids 245 

Radiation, mechanical pressure of 190, 
197: resultant bodily force on the 
material medium 132 : Maxwell's 
formula obtained for a black body 
surrounded by air or free aether 18^ 
189, leada to Stefan's law of in- 
tensity 186 

Radiation, intensity dependent on tem- 
perstare alone 197, 350 : Stefan'a 
law as deduced byBoltzmann 138: 
energy of a regular train is wlmlly 
mechanically available, but un- 
directed radiation has only the avail- 
ability corresponding to the tem- 
perature of the walls 197, 147: 
relative to moving medium, second 
order effects 177 : expression for, 
from a system of moving electrons 
331 : condition for absence ot 233: 
a simple vibrating doublet is a 
powerful radiator 299 

Baukine. W. J. M.. on MaoCnllagh's 
aether, rotational elasticity 79: his 
principle of available energy 284 

Bay, definition of a 31 : in a moving 
medium 33, 49, 61 : principle of 
least time 32, 276 : condition that 
convection does not alter ray paths 
36: generalization when both aether 
and matter are in motion 37 : veloc- 
ity relative to moving observer 41 

B»yleigh, Lord, on absorption of sound 
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b; poroDi bodi«i 1B6: on tlw m* 
■nltuit ot fortoitoai ndutiona 946 1 
on the coDititation of ordinuy light 
247 : on ftvail4bl« energy 381 
BmwUod, genersliied Uw of meoluuiici- 

Bafleotor, idMl perfect 1S6: ita me- 
ohuiiosl nlidit; 1B9, 147 

Befl«xiOD by rotating tnirrnr 43 

BethwtioQ, moleonlai eqaivalent 900: 
dysamioe of S44, how fax isotropy 
of the vibrating molecule it in- 
volved 8G1: ii)d«)eQdeDt of relative 
motion ot the aether S23 

BefraotioD, doable, eleetric theory of, 
119, potential not propagated inde- 

SBDdeDtty laa, ae in Helmboltz's 
ietanoe-aotion theoi7l23; iudnoed 
by an eleotrio fleld S61 

Relative motions, contraated vith ab- 
wlate 373, direot dynamiot of 274 

BepuliioDB of oondoetora in alternatiiig 
magnetie Qaldi 139, izvii 

Beeonance of an optical vibrator 340 

Berersibility, piineiple of dj-namieal 
140 

Biemann, B., on electric propagation 79 

Boiling motions, not moleonlarly fanda- 
mental 277 

Bdntgeu, W. C. von, his radiation 335, 
of different Unda 826, energy per 
molecule 387, not of vibratory origin 
but analyzable into high periods 3fil ; 
its diffraction 327 

Rotating dielectrie, Qeld ot, 1S9 ; oou- 
dootor, distribution on 160 

Botational elasticity, gyroetatie Ulns- 
tration S35 : of the aether, oorrelatee 
the various hypotheses 333 

Botationaloptio^qDalityl94: iachiral 
type the wave-train is reversible, in 
magnelio type not 143: latter mnet 
arise from an impressed vector 
agency 14S, which must be itedf 
rotational unless the medium is 
chiral 14S. must thus be rotation in 
the molecales of matter 143, orbital 
motions ot the eleotrone 143 

Booth, E. J., on problems of relative 
motion 374: hiselirninationof gyro- 
staticcoordinatee 2S3: on vibrations 
about steady motion and their 
perioJB 846 

Bcreen, mobile yet imperviona to rad- 
iation 147 
Scale, change of, dimensional reaalte 



Second order «freota of oc 

Selective abeorption from a radiant 
pulse 941 

Shrinkage of material iyalems in direc- 
tion ot Earth's motion 176, 185 

Sommerfeld, A., on diffraction of a 
radiant pulse 287 

Statics a physioal scienoe, pritn' to 
kinetira 370 

Bletan. J., his law of inl«nBi^ ot the 
complete radiation at different tem- 
peratnres ISS 

Btereoehemioal repreeentations, limited 
scope of 307, 316 

Stokes, Sir Q. Q., on a theory of aber- 
ration 10. S6; instability of irrota- 
tional motion in viscous fluid 
medium 13, xxvii : rotational motion 
dissipated by tranaverse waves IS, 
86 : his Burtoce integral theorem, 
adapted to a tnnction haviuR poles 
91, demonstrated by dissection of 
the space SSO : on the Bfintgen 
radiation 388 : on the meebaniea of 
refraction 350 : on molecular elastic 
theory 383 : on the treatment of dis- 
continaoas Fonrier series 361 : on 
the circumstanoea which affect the 
emission of energy from a vibrator 
383 

Strain, iotrinaic^ around an eleetron 
837, aroand a nacteas in an elaatia 
soUd 837 : mathematical dissection 
of intrioaieally strained aether 339 

Stream vectors 7S 

Stress, not necessarily eipressible in 
terms of snrfaoe tractions 270, is so 
if range of molecular action is small 
compared with an effective element 
ot volume 331, 856 

Stress, representation of mechanical 
eleotrodynamic forces in terms of 
137, 398: Maxwell's electrostatio 
atresa not applicable aioept in free 
aether 138 

Stracture, influence of translation on 
113 : determined by the local inter- 
actions that are ignored in mechanic- 
al theory 125 

Supematoral operalioQ involved in 
creation of an electron 326 

Symmetry, deductions from dynamical 
UU 

Telegraphy, aethereal, compared with 
transmission of aoand ISO 

lemperatnre, dependence of complete 
radiation on 138: dynamical mean- 
ing of 388, law ot aniformity 284 

Terminology for vectors 75 
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ThvoriM, tbcdr Mope mnd fmiotioti in 

pb;sic8 viii, ly, 3M 
Tb«TiDad;DtuniaB, preseot scope «te- 



Tfaertnoelectrid phenomena 806: how 
tar heat-eonduction may vitiata Uie 
theor; 307: oompariBon of diSerent 
(heorieB m to relation of Peltier 
effect to Tolta elTeot 808 

Thomaon, J. J., on the lair of optical 
convection 18 : determination of 
velocities and masaee of cathode 
partidei 2^6, S16 

Transformation of aethereal eqaations 
171, 944 

Traniniiuioa of itatio tonoe by aether, 
distinol from elastic propagation 
885 

Transpiration, eleotric 30C 

Tnm^rt Dombei, Htttorf's eleetro- 
lTtia290 

Tubes of strun 829 

Yectora, elasws of 75 

Vector potential of maguelism, reduoed 
to mechanioal form 364 

Vibrating BjHtem, referred to ciroalar 
coordinates 849 : gjroetatic foioes 
CMlDot introdnce damping 846 

TibratioDS, nature of their Fourier 



Vital activity not origiDaled mechaiuo- 

aUyaee 

Telocit; of light, inflnenoe of con* 
Taction on, 8, 179, 314, 839 

Tiaoons liquids oaD move irrotationally 
19, bat the proper velocity mnst m 
imposed at the bonndaries, vhich 
involves dissipation of energy xivii 

Voigt, W., on inverse Zeeman eSeot 



Volta effect, dynamiea of, relation to 

Peltier effect 808 
Vortei-system, it* softle eau be varied 

191 

Wave-propagation, geometry of 82: in 
moving medinm 49: examples K: 
energy not simply ounveoted euMpt 
by plane naves 238, bnt energy of 
an isolated pnlse oonserved 339 

Waves, eleotrio 139 : group velocity 
involves inoomplete propagation of 
the energy at front of train IBS, 
which arises from dispersion not 
from retraction xivii 

Wave-length, large, of radiation from a 
molecnle 226, S46, suggested ex- 
planation 233 

Wave-sarfsoe generalized 128 

Weber, W., aethereal adaptation of 
hie electrodynamics 32, 72, 340 

Whetham, W. C. D., on eleotrolytio 
oonduotion 398 

White light, nature of 289 

Wieo, W., discassion on mobili^ of 
the aether 30 : on the complete 
radiations oorrespondingto different 
■t 199 
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Toung, T., the aether stagnant 17: the 
electric aether may also transmit 
light S18 

Zeeman, P., his magneto-optio effect 
303, S41; deductions from its polariz- 
ation phenomena 845: method of 
dynamics of particles adequate to its 
treatment 946 : general representa- 
tion of the vibrating system 350 : 
Faraday effect deduced 3S3 

Zeleny, J., on material oonveotion by 
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